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Vorwort 


Unter dem Thema „Writings of Early Scholars in the Ancient Near 
East, Egypt and Greece: Zur Übersetzbarkeit von Wissenschaftsspra- 
chen des Altertums“ fand vom 27.-29. Juli 2009 an der Johannes Gu- 
tenberg-Universität Mainz ein Symposium statt, zu dem die beiden 
Herausgeberinnen dieses Bandes eingeladen hatten. Für die Druckle- 
gung wurde der Titel auf Wunsch des Verlages geringfügig verändert; 
ferner haben wir damit den beiden latinistischen Beiträgern mehr 
Rechnung getragen. 


Vorrangiges Ziel des Symposiums war es, einen methodologischen 
Rahmen zu schaffen, mit dessen Hilfe die Qualität zukünftiger Über- 
setzungen antiker wissenschaftlicher Texte verbessert werden kann. 
Uns kam es darauf an, dass der Zieltext den kulturellen Kontext be- 
rücksichtigt und unangemessene moderne Terminologien meidet, um 
gerade den Nicht-Philologen (Wissenschaftshistorikern, Naturwissen- 
schaftlern, Medizinern, Mathematikern) oder den der jeweiligen Aus- 
gangssprache nicht befähigten Philologen als den häufigsten Verwer- 
tern solcher Übersetzungen vor falschen Rückschlüssen zu bewahren. 
Wie man dem Leserkreis dennoch eine verständliche Übersetzung 
liefern kann, wie sie ausschen sollte und wie sie zu bewerkstelligen ist, 
sollte Thema der Vorträge und Diskussionen sein. 


Die eingeladenen RednerInnen hatten unter der Vorgabe zugesagt, 
über Probleme bei ihrer Übersetzungstätigkeit und wenn möglich eige- 
ne Lösungsansätze zu berichten. Sie wurden von uns so gewählt, dass 
sich jeder einzelne in ganz unterschiedlicher Weise dem oben ge- 
nannten Ziel nähern konnte. Zunächst galt es jedoch, das Verbindende 
und das je Eigentümliche der alten Wissenschaftssprachen systema- 
tisch zu betrachten und sich ferner mit einem historischen Zugang zu 
unserer Fragestellung zu befassen, der unter anderem zeigen sollte, wie 
wissenschaftliche Texte in der Antike übersetzt wurden. 


VI Vorwort 


Während des Symposiums fand ein intensiver interdisziplinärer Aus- 
tausch über die je eigenen Lösungen und deren Vor- und Nachteile 
statt. Besonders befruchtend war die transdisziplinäre Vernetzung der 
vier philologischen Fächer Altorientalistik, Ägyptologie, Gräzistik und 
Latinistik und der drei Sachgebiete Heilkunde, Sternenkunde und Re- 
chenkunde. 


Die einzelnen Vorträge werden nun unter Berücksichtigung der Dis- 
kussionsergebnisse in diesem Band veröffentlicht, bedauerlicherweise 
ohne die Untersuchungen von Hans-Werner Fischer-Elfert (‚Arzr‘ und 
‚Patient‘ im Ägyptischen — Zu den Benennungsmotiven zweier nicht existenter 
Bezeichnungen) und Susanne Görke (Lexikalische Listen und mehrsprachige 
Texte aus Kleinasien und Nordsyrien). Eva Cancik-Kirschbaum, die einge- 
laden worden war, um den öffentlichen Abendvortrag zu halten, 
wünschte sich, für diesen Band einen wissenschaftlichen Beitrag bei- 
steuern zu dürfen — was wir sehr begrüßten. Da die Übersetzungstätig- 
keit einen schr persönlichen Teil der Forschungstätigkeit ausmacht, 
war es den Herausgeberinnen wichtig, die Stimme der Autoren selbst 
zu hören. Aus diesem Grund waren mehrere Tagungssprachen aus- 
drücklich erwünscht, was sich auch an den Beiträgen dieses Bandes 
widerspiegelt. Zugunsten der Benutzerfreundlichkeit dieses Buches für 
einen breiten interdisziplinären Leserkreis haben wir die Autoren gebe- 
ten, die von ihnen verwendete Literatur ausführlicher zu zitieren als 
dies in ihren jeweiligen Fachdisziplinen üblich ist. Dieser mit einer 
Vereinheitlichung der Zitierweisen einhergehende Schritt scheint uns 
notwendig, um die Kommunikation zwischen den Fächern zu ver- 
einfachen. 


Die Herausgeberinnen dieses Bandes danken den Referenten, den Sek- 
tionsleitern, unseren Hilfskräften Frau Kristina Moschkau und beson- 
ders Herrn Philipp Kranz, sowie den Sponsoren (Thyssen-Stiftung und 
Mainzer Zentrum für Interkulturelle Studien), die allesamt die Durch- 
führung des Symposiums erst ermöglicht haben; Frau Birgit Jordan, die 
im Rahmen eines Werkvertrags die Erstellung der Druckvorlage über- 
nommen hat; Frau Dr. Daliah Bawanypeck und Frau Susanne Bernhart 
(Dipl. Dolm.), die bei der Redaktion und beim Korrekturlesen unter- 
stützend tätig waren, sowie Herrn Professor Dr. John M. Steele und 
Herrn Paul W. Warner für die Hilfe bei der Redaktion einiger englisch- 
sprachiger Beiträge. Dank gebührt auch den Herausgebern der Reihe 


Vorwort ΝΠ 


Beiträge zur Altertumskunde Herrn Professor Dr. Michael Erler, Frau 
Professorin Dr. Dorothee Gall, Herrn Professor Dr. Ludwig Koenen 
und Herrn Professor Dr. Clemens Zintzen, die eine Aufnahme ge- 
währten, und schließlich dem Verlag de Gruyter, der die Publikation 
im Verlagsprogramm angeregt hat. 


Frankfurt und Mainz im September 2010 


Annette Imhausen & Tanja Pommerening 


Preface 


A symposium entitled “Writings of Early Scholars in the Ancient Near 
East, Egypt and Greece: Zur Übersetzbarkeit von Wissenschaftsspra- 
chen des Altertums” took place at the Johannes Gutenberg-Universität 
Mainz from 27 to 29 July 2009. The speakers of the symposium were 
invited by the editors to contribute to this volume. The book title was 
slightly modified at the request of the publisher and to better represent 
the Latin contributions. 


The symposium intended to create a methodological frame to improve 
current and future translations of ancient scientific texts. In our view, it 
is important that the target text reflects the cultural context of the 
source text and avoids inadequate modern terminology in order to 
prevent misunderstandings among readers such as non-philologists 
(historians of science, scientists, medical scientists, and mathemati- 
cians) or philologists who do not know the language of a source. It was 
the topic of the presentations and the ensuing discussions how these 
readers could be provided with an understandable translation, what 
such a translation should look like, and how it could be achieved. The 
speakers who came to the symposium agreed to talk about problems 
they encountered in their translation practice and, if possible, how they 
solved them. They were chosen by the editors to contribute individual- 
ly to various aspects of the topic. Initially, however, the connecting and 
individual characteristics of ancient scientific languages were studied as 
well as ancient translations of scientific texts, which focused among 
other aspects on ancient translations. During the symposium, repre- 
sentatives of the individual disciplines discussed their solutions and 
their inherent advantages and disadvantages. Especially productive 
were the interdisciplinary combination and integration of the philologi- 
cal disciplines Ancient Oriental Philology, Egyptology and Classical 
Philology and the three areas healing arts, celestial studies and learned 
numeracy. 


Χ Preface 


This volume includes all of the presentations (with revisions) apart 
from the contributions of Hans-Werner Fischer-Elfert (Arzr’ und Pa- 
tient’ im Ägyptischen — Zu den Benennungsmotiven zweier nicht excistenter Be- 
zeichnungen) and Susanne Görke (Lexikalische Listen und mehrsprachige 
Texte aus Kleinasien und Nordsyrien) who chose not to submit their pres- 
entations for publication. Eva Cancik-Kirschbaum, who held the pub- 
lic lecture (Wege des Wissens, Orte der Gelehrsamkeit — Aspekte antiker Wis- 
sensknltur) during the symposium wished to contribute a rescarch ar- 
ticle, which we gladly accepted. Because the act of translating is a very 
personal part of the research of a scholar, the editors have tried to 
preserve the voice of the individual authors in their contributions. This 
led to the wish to allow several languages during the symposium and in 
the proceedings. To make the volume better accessible for readers 
from a variety of disciplines, we asked the authors to adhere to a uni- 
form bibliography and to reference their literature in more detail than 
may be customary in the individual subjects. We hope this will make a 
communication between disciplines casier. 


The editors of this volume would like to thank the contributors, the 
chairs of the individual sections, our assistants Kristina Moschkau and 
especially Philipp Kranz who helped with organisational aspects in the 
preparations and during the symposium, and those who have sup- 
ported the symposium, the Thyssen foundation and the Center for 
Intercultural Studies of the Gutenberg University Mainz. Without 
them, the symposium would not have been possible. We also would 
like to express our gratitude to Birgit Jordan, who was contracted to 
prepare the manuscript for publication. We are indebted to Daliah 
Bawanypeck and Susanne Bernhart for their support in reading and 
correcting first drafts, and to John M. Steele and Paul W. Warner for 
their help in editing some of the English articles. Finally, we would like 
to thank the editors of the series Beiträge zur Altertumskunde, Michael 
Erler, Dorothee Gall, Ludwig Koenen, and Clemens Zintzen, who 
agreed to accept the proceedings as a volume of the series, and the 
publisher de Gruyter, who offered to publish the volume. 


Frankfurt and Mainz, September 2010 


Annette Imhausen & Tanja Pommerening 
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Introduction: Translating ancient scientific texts 
Annette Imhausen & Tanja Pommerening 


Exploring ancient scientific texts not composed in one of the ‘classical? 
languages (Greck, Latin, or Hebrew) was the beginning of an extended 
modern rediscovery of the ancient world. The first scholars to deal 
with those non-classical ancient cultures had to establish the technical 
vocabulary of an unknown scientific culture without a continuous 
tradition of discourse.! First access to Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
texts began only after the decipherment of the hieroglyphic and cunei- 
form scripts in the middle of the 19: century, when it became possible 
to read the original sources again. But even afterwards, it was by no 
means straightforward to obtain insights about Egyptian or Mesopo- 
tamian sciences. Translations were created before the now standard 
dictionaries were written and when far fewer texts were available as 
references.? 

In contrast, scholars working on classical ancient scientific texts 
have a continuous tradition of discourse. The carliest scientific trans- 
lations from Greek into Latin originate from Cicero?, who was not 
struggling with an alien, long bygone culture. Numerous scientific texts 
were translated from Greek into Syriac during the 61 century AD, and 
into Arabic during the 8% and 915 centuries, and from Arabic and 
Greek into Latin especially during the 11' until the 14 century. 
However, the exploration of classical ancient scientific texts is not 


1. CE£. RITTER (2004): 177. 
A first medical Egyptian papyrus, pBerlin 3038, was published by Heinrich 
Brugsch in 1863 (BRUGSCH (1863)). The first edition of the Rhind mathema- 
tical papyrus is EISENLOHR (1877). The enormous progress made at this time 
in Egyptology (1897 start of the ‘Berlin Dictionary-project’, launched by 
Adolf Erman and executed at the Prussian Academy of Sciences) led to the 
need of new editions: WRESZINSKI (1909); PEET (1923), still being standards 
today. 

3. ΚΊΤΤΕΙ, (2007): 1132-1137. 
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without problems either. For example, a variety of extant texts derives 
from a now lost source text, and this situation necessitated extensive 
efforts to establish critical editions. During the 19 century, classical 
philologists left the editions of ancient scientific texts to their col- 
leagues from the natural sciences, who had gained knowledge of classi- 
cal languages during their school education. Similar to their non- 
classical counterparts, these 19' century scholars have reached the 
status of heroes for establishing critical editions of classical scientific 
texts. 

The achievement of those pioneering scholars cannot be over- 
estimated. They did an amazing job and we would not be where we are 
today without them. Every scholar must acknowledge that he or she is 
standing on the shoulders of giants, and the ability to see more than his 
or her predecessors should not be overrated.* 

Since these carly times, the historiography of ancient science has 
undergone significant changes in its methods and aims. In the 19:h 
century and until the middle of the 20', it was taken for granted to 
presuppose an identity of scientific concepts across cultures. This 
resulted, at least partially, from an idea of positivistic progress and the 
one-sided focus of historical studies on the target culture. The culture 
that was studied was then judged according to what it had achieved. 
This resulted in the free use of modern terminology and formalisms in 
translations and interpretations of ancient texts.5 It is during the last 
several decades that it has become obvious that a cultural imprint of 
science manifests itself even in its basic concepts.° At the centre of cur- 
rent rescarch are now the recognition and reconstruction of ancient 
scientific concepts, which may differ significantly from ‘analogous’ 


4 For an outline of the historiography of Mesopotamian mathematics that gives 
appropriate credit to the first generation of researchers see HOYRUP (1996). 

5  C£. for example the attempt to match ancient Egyptian diseases with modern 
designations in EBBELL (1924); (1927); (1928) and (1929) or the interpre- 
tation of Book 2 of Euclid’s Elements as “geometric algebra” (HEATH 1921: 
150-154). 

6 For an early representative of this development cf. FLECK (1935). However, 
this publication went almost unnoticed until Thomas Kuhn’s Syructure of 
Scientific Revolutions (KUHN (1962)), which refers to Fleck in the preface and 
led to its broader reception and re-edition. 
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modern concepts.” With this fundamental insight, the history of an- 
cient science as a discipline has advanced significantly, and this, in turn, 
necessitates a new look at the available source material. 

For scholars working on ancient scientific texts, the — at least im- 
plicit — translation is the central element of any impending new edition, 
as well as, of course, the current editions. Due to their different back- 
grounds described initially, the scholars combined in this volume have 
diverse ranges of expertise in the history of translations in their 
discipline and have different problems to solve. In modern times trans- 
lations of scientific sources have a special place within the humanities 
as well as within the natural sciences, because the original technical 
terminology is initially inaccessible except for a few specialists. In the 
light of the current state of knowledge, some translations and com- 
mentaries of ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Greek, and Latin scien- 
tific texts are no longer acceptable. In particular, apparent analogies 
with modern concepts have to be scrutinized. 

To translate an ancient scientific text is not easy. For example, the 
translation of the ancient Egyptian word r3-ib as “stomach” — a trans- 
lation which was established based on the symptoms of some discases® 
— does not adequately express the Egyptian concept anatomically or 
physiologically. The literal translation, “opening (mouth) of the ib- 
heart” will mislead a modern reader if it is not explained what it is that 
happened from the ancient Egyptian point of view. On a lexical level, 
the term refers to the ib-heart, which is determined in the Egyptian 
writing, like the word h3ty, with the hieroglyph of a heart and thus is 
classified identically. Secondary literature about the meaning of these 
two terms keeps growing, which points to the need for a detailed 
commentary to describe the levels of meaning of the Egyptian word 
and the German or English word used in a translation.? This example 


7 Ε for example the analysis of Mesopotamian mathematical terminology in 
Hoyrup (2002) or the works of Sydney AUFRERE (1991); (1999); (2001); 
(2005); etc. on the reconstruction of the ancient Egyptian world-view. Mono- 
graph-lengths studies of the new type of historiography are for example 
BARDINET (1990); CUOMO (2000); HOYRUP (2002); RIHLL (1999); ROBSON 
(2008); ROCHBERG (2004); TAUB (2003). 

8 ΜΠ: 393; GRUNDRISS I: 64, 70. 

9  For.a detailed discussion of the previous theories of the meaning of ib and 
h3ty and a new conceptual model see NYORD (2009): 55-143. 
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shows the necessity of a methodological consideration, which could be 
put into practice in the philological works at issue. 

The aim of our symposium was to create a space to examine the 
challenges and related problems and to propose and discuss possible 
solutions. From the work and individual editing and translation pro- 
jects of the speakers, we wanted to take first steps towards a methodol- 
ogy for translations of ancient scientific texts. This translation should 
take the respective cultural context into account and satisfy the de- 
mands of a modern reader with a scientific background, who seeks an 
integral understanding of the text. At the beginning (and at the end) of 
the symposium, we advocated a translation, which is as free of inter- 
pretation as possible. And we recommended two (if necessary exten- 
ded) commentaries with those translations, one that focuses on the 
historical context in the respective culture and another one that is ad- 
dressed to the modern scientist and his terminology. Two fundamental 
questions were therefore kept in mind: how to express ancient con- 
cepts that are in some way similar to, but at the same time profoundly 
different from modern concepts in our language? How to explain these 
differences to a modern reader? 


This publication is organized similarly to the symposium itself, with the 
grouping of contributions according to their main aspects. Thus it is 
structured into five sections: 
I: Language as a feature of a scientific discipline 
II: Translations of ancient scholars 
Ill: Problems of translating ancient medical texts and possible 
solutions 
IV: Problems and methods in translating astronomical-astro- 
logical texts 
V:  Ways to express ancient mathematical concepts in modern 
language 


The First Section combines articles that examine the linguistic features 
of scientific texts. This section was used as a point of departure, be- 
cause initially it had to be established what characterizes scientific texts. 
The first contribution of this section by Eva Cancik-Kirschbaum 
demonstrates on a theoretical level the basic attributes that characterize 
scientific enterprise and Er£enntnis, and studies their occurrence in 
Mesopotamian sources. She ends with an analysis of divinatory texts 
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and thereby builds a bridge to the following two contributions. Jochen 
Althoff studies phenomena of interchange within a culture that typi- 
cally occur during the formation of new disciplines. He examines 
stylistic differences within medical prognosis, focusing on those 
expressions that are used in the Corpus Hippocraticum and in mantic 
texts. Joachim Quack analyses the organization, language, users, struc- 
ture, and method of divinatory texts. He can assert from his findings 
that divination was considered a scientific subject in the emic per- 
spective of the ancient Egyptians; likewise in Mesopotamian and Greck 
cultures, divination was also accepted as an ancient scientific discipline. 
The final contribution of this section is dedicated to the use of a 
technical language within scientific texts: Thorsten Fögen examines the 
terminology used in the Natnralis historia by Pliny the Elder. Pliny 
himself indicated his motivations in the choice of certain technical 
terms, discussed variations, and reflected on the use of Greek within 
Latin scientific texts. 

The Second Section is focused on ancient translations. Liba Taub 
presents several translations of the Phainomena, originally a prose work 
in Greek by Eudoxus of Cnidus, which was then adapted into a poem 
by Aratus of Soli and then further translated (into Latin) and com- 
mented on with various underlying motives. Thus, several translations 
were achieved by ancient authors including the transfer from prose 
into poetry and Greek into Latin. This example indicates how ancient 
authors managed the translation of technical terms, scientific style and 
content into another language. Alexandra von Lieven focuses on a 
Demotic translation and commentary of the first two chapters of an 
Egyptian astronomical text, known as the Boo& of Nut. She also raises 
questions about the recipients and target audience of a translation. 

Sections three to five include experiences from the translation 
practice of the authors. They are arranged according to the scientific 
subject of the sources: healing arts, celestial studies, and learned nu- 
meracy. Within each section, various philological cultures are repre- 
sented. 

The Third Section consists of five presentations on the translation 
of ancient medical texts. This section analyses methodological issues 
for future text editions. Tanja Pommerening’s contribution can serve 
as an introduction (as it did during the symposium). She demonstrates 
the dissemination of translations of the Ebers medical papyrus in 
various disciplines. With a variety of possible readers in mind, she 
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advocates a detailed commentary, which looks at lexical issues and 
issues of content synchronically as well as diachronically. Nils Heeßel 
studies examples of current translations of the Babylonian Diagnostic 
Handbook and concludes that in order to achieve a good translation it is 
necessary to remember the cultural background of the texts. He 
refrains from extreme translations, the one completely adapted to 
modern terminology on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
translation that forces the reader to study in depth the culture that the 
respective text originated from. Martin Worthington demonstrates that 
some sources may be a product of a long tradition, during which not 
only mistakes appeared, but also intentional intellectual contributions 
of the ancient editors. As a consequence, the source text itself may be 
less than perfect. He proposes the use of methods of textual criticism 
in working on Mesopotamian medical texts. Friedhelm Hoffmann 
discusses his new edition of a Demotic Egyptian medical text and 
makes an argument for the inclusion of all the formal features of the 
source text. Laurence Totelin reflects on issues arising when translating 
and interpreting Greek and Latin pharmacological recipes, beyond the 
identification of materia medica. She analyses various ways to explore 
the information included in a recipe and also advocates a modern 
attempt to get access to the material culture of an ancient recipe, com- 
bining a philological-historical approach with an ethno-botanical phar- 
macological one. 

The section on healing arts is followed by a section about the 
translation of astronomical-astrological texts. Section Four begins with 
a new reading of ancient Egyptian star tables, better known as star 
clocks, by Leo Depuydt. He suggests that there is a need to describe 
ancient science from an emic view without any consideration of a later 
concept. Lis Brack-Bernsen illustrates with an example taken from her 
work, how a cuneiformist and a historian of science can successfully 
collaborate to understand (and then translate) a Mesopotamian astro- 
nomical text. To advocate this type of collaboration was one of the 
concerns of the editors. Stephan Heilen recommends a translation that 
aims to preserve the insider perspective of the ancient writers as far as 
possible. He discusses five categories of problems in establishing a 
translation: problems of textual transmission, stylistic problems, termi- 
nological problems, conceptual problems and problems due to the 
poetic mode in the genre of didactic poetry. This discussion suggests 
that there are prerequisites needed to translate Greck astrological texts, 
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such as a familiarity with the transmission of the text, and with 
editorial principles employed by the editor, and others. Heilen, too, 
explicitly advises a commentary, e. g. in footnotes but if necessary also 
in boxes with diagrams, tables, etc. 

The final section (Section Five) examines mathematical texts. The 
contribution by Annette Imhausen (originally part of the introduction) 
gives an overview of historiographical changes in the assessments of 
ancient mathematical texts. It focuses on the influence that individual 
cultures have in creating their mathematics, and the consequences of 
this cultural embedding for translations of mathematical texts. Jim 
Ritter studies possible contexts of mathematical texts and the conse- 
quences for their translations. His point of departure is the procedural 
aspect of Egyptian and Mesopotamian mathematical texts; a formal 
element, which those texts share with other ‘scientific texts’. He then 
uses the comparison with these other texts to establish new insights 
into formal structures of Mesopotamian mathematics.!% Jens Hoyrup 
presents the results of his work on Mesopotamian mathematical ter- 
minology. He establishes the existence of several terminologically and 
conceptionally differentiated kinds of arithmetic operations, which are 
different from modern arithmetic operations, and suggests a way to 
translate them. 

Issues raised by the presentations of the symposium and the en- 
suing discussion include cultural issues in translating into a foreign 
language (subjectivity, ambiguities), choice of genres, textual criticism, 
consideration of the target audience, reception, interpretation, and 
changes of the source text. 

The individual presentations have demonstrated that translators of 
ancient scientific texts face numerous problems. Problems not con- 
fined to translating scientific texts are those that result from the frag- 
mentary state and the vagaries of preservation, corruptions, stylistic 
problems, and, especially for Egyptian and Mesopotamian texts, dif- 
fering conceptions of grammar. Translators of scientific texts particu- 
larly face lexical problems, difficulties in notional equivalents, tensions 
of similarities and cultural specificality of scientific concepts, and the 
handling of technical terms in the source and target languages. 


10 RITTER (2004). 
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Nevertheless, it is possible to make an ancient scientific text accessible 
to a modern reader, and the individual contributions propose various 
solutions to the aforementioned problems. Depending on the text, 
intentions of the translator and the intended readership out of various 
possibilities one of them may be suited better than others. In principle, 
it seems useful to question the role and function of the text before or 
during translating and to look at its context. In addition, the type of 
translation that is intended should be defined. Several participants have 
pointed out translations that attempt to render the source text ‘word- 
by-word’, or so-called literal translations, as being problematic. Prob- 
lems occur if words used in the translation are associated with specific, 
different concepts, but also if the word in the source text has the status 
of a Zerminus technicus and is not restricted to its original etymology. This 
is especially relevant in Greek and Latin translations, where translators 
risk rendering the ancient technical term by its respective modern term, 
which may even have the ancient term as its origin, but has acquired a 
different meaning. Generally, it has to be kept in mind that a term 
chosen for a translation may have its own connotation within the tech- 
nical terminology of the target language. Cultural differences require 
careful consideration when translating, especially in the case of scien- 
tific texts. Therefore, translations that manage to convey concepts and 
initiate the reader to the ancient subject are preferable to those that 
make it appear like a rudimentary precursor to a modern concept. It 
should also be kept in mind that translations of ancient scientific texts 
are usually not made for the sake of translating a well-known text into 
another language for the sake of its readers’ convenience. Rather, they 
are part of the research into ancient science and reflect the state of its 
current understanding. 

The need for a commentary that explains differing concepts etc. 
became apparent in the course of the symposium. When translating an 
ancient scientific text, however, it must also be kept in mind that the 
source’s constitutio lextus may not be perfect, so that a translator should 
give more room to his or her own textual criticism within translation 
than is customary today. While the interest in an interdisciplinary ex- 
change is not small, the ability to provide a translation (and commen- 
tary) that is accessible to more than the members of one’s own 
discipline or even one’s close colleagues must be improved. As a next 
step, it would be interesting to engage with representatives from the 
comparatively young discipline /ranslation studies, to look at the theoreti- 
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cal side of many aspects that were raised by the participants of the 
symposium.!! 
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Section I: 


Language as a feature 
of a scientific discipline 


Gegenstand und Methode: 
Sprachliche Erkenntnistechniken 
in der keilschriftlichen Überlieferung 
Mesopotamiens 


Eva Cancik-Kirschbaum (Freie Universität Berlin) 


1. Vorbemerkungen 


1.1 Rückblick 


Im Jahr 1946 erschien in Chicago ein Band mit dem Titel The Intellectnal 
Adventure of Ancient Man. An Essay on Speculative Thought in the Ancient 
Near East. Die 1954 erschienene deutsche Ausgabe trug den Titel 
Frühlicht des Geistes. Wandlungen des Weltbildes im Alten Orient. Darin sind 
verschiedene Beiträge zu den Grundlagen und Formen der Weltsicht in 
den großen Kulturen des Altertums versammelt. Das Abenteuer des 
menschlichen Intellekts wird als Emanzipation des Denkens vom 
Mythos beschrieben! — dies ist zugleich der Titel, den der Herausgeber 
Henri Frankfort für seinen eigenen Essay gewählt hat.? Auf diesem 
Weg mochte das keilschriftliche Material ein Frühstadium der wissen- 
schaftlichen Evolution des Menschen darstellen, das Fortschreiten 
vom mytho-poetischen Denken des Alten Orients hin zum philo- 
sophischen Denken der griechischen Antike. Mesopotamien markiert 


1. FRANKFORT etal. (1946): bes. 255ff. 

2 _FRANKFORT/FRANKFORT (1946). 

3 _FRANKFORT et al. (1946). Aufgrund seiner Wirkung weit über die Grenzen 
des Faches hinaus sei hier besonders auf den Essay von FRANK- 
FORT/FRANKFORT (1946) in diesem Band verwiesen. Die Argumentation 
folgt einer Denkfigur, die zu jener Zeit große Überzeugungskraft besaß und 
z.B. in SNELL (1946) auch der innergriechischen Entwicklung als Modell 
zugrunde gelegt wird. 
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den Beginn des Weges vom Mythos zur Ratio — Griechenland und 
letztendlich die moderne, aufgeklärte Wissenschaft sind das Ziel. 

Das Material der Keilschriftkulturen hatte zu Beginn des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts Eingang in die Diskussion über die Ausbildung des 
wissenschaftlichen Denkens gefunden. Art, Inhalt und Umfang des in 
den keilschriftlichen Texten niedergelegten Wissens wurde im Rahmen 
anthropologischer und kulturvergleichender Betrachtungen beschrie- 
ben und bewertet.* Doch der wissenschaftsgeschichtliche Status der 
altorientalischen Kulturen schien wenig klar und scheinbar allenfalls in 
Abgrenzung zu einem Wissenschaftsverständnis beschreibbar zu sein, 
das im weitesten Sinne durch die strukturellen und systematischen 
Bedingungen neuzeitlicher Wissenschaft geprägt ist. Der altorien- 
talischen Wissenskultur wird demgegenüber allenfalls empirisch-prag- 
matisches, magisch-religiöses oder auch spekulativ-irrationales Wesen 
attestiert. Maßgeblich für die Bewertung der altorientalischen Wissens- 
kultur waren und sind bis heute die vertrauten Formen wissenschaft- 
lichen Denkens, die auf Formen und Formaten beruhen, welche den 
Griechen zugeschriebenen werden. Die Bewertung der frühen Hoch- 
kulturen unter diesem Aspekt geht von dem philosophischen, univer- 
salistisch-abstrakten Charakter griechischer Prägung als Ideal und 
verbindlichem Maßstab aus.’ Praxisbedingte Empirie, technische Rou- 
tine und Magie des Orients werden der rationalen Wissenschaft grie- 
chischen Geistes gegenübergestellt. 

La Grece, c’est donc la raison; I’Orient et P’Egypte, ’empirisme grossier 

imbrique& dans des preoccupations magico-religieuses que recouvre le terme 

general (jugE parfois trop beau) de mysticisme.® 
Versuche, den harten Gegensatz zwischen ‚wissenschaftlich‘ und 
‚nicht-wissenschaftlich‘ durch die Einführung von Zwischenstufen wie 
‚sub“- bzw. ‚früh‘-wissenschaftlich aufzulösen, sind epistemologisch 


4 Großen Einfluss hatte VAN DER WAERDEN (1956). Stellvertretend für viele 
neuere Werke seien genannt: SERRES (1989); PICHOT (1991). 

5 ΒΕΥ (1930) und REy (1933). Eine Zusammenfassung bietet THEODORIDES 
(1988): 199-224. 

6 ΒΕΥ (1933): 473. — Nur ein Beispiel unter vielen sei herausgegriffen: 
ROUGIER (1977):56 merkt an: „Depassant lempirisme journalier, les 
routines techniques, les pratiques magices des Orientaux et des Egyptiens, la 
science rationelle fut le miracle de l’esprit grec.“ 
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unergiebig,’ da in jeder Gegenüberstellung von phänomenologischem 
Positivismus und rationalistischem Realismus Griechenland der Maß- 
stab bleibt. Selbst die seit langem bekannte Tatsache, dass in Mesopo- 
tamien auch nicht-praxisbezogene Wissensbereiche existierten wie zum 
Beispiel die sog. mathematischen Problemtexte,® hat diese Sehweise 
nicht wesentlich verändert.” 

Im Grundsatz zielen solche Bewertungen auf die den beiden 
Kulturkreisen jeweils und durchaus zu Recht unterstellten differie- 
renden Erkenntnisinteressen. Jedoch erlaubt ein solcher graeco-, ja 
eurozentrischer Ansatz in historischer Perspektive allenfalls relative 
und graduelle Einstufungen anderer Wissenskulturen (z.B. wissen- 
schaftlich, subwissenschaftlich, vorwissenschaftlich). Er lässt Aussagen 
über die jeweilige(n) wissenschaftliche(n) Eigenart(en) anderer Kultu- 
ren kaum zu,!® und spricht nicht wenigen die Möglichkeit ‚wissen- 
schaftlichen Denkens‘ von vorneherein ab. Es lässt sich nicht 
bestreiten, dass ein Teil des Problems aus der grundsätzlichen Schwie- 
rigkeit resultiert, eine auch in historischer Perspektive brauchbare 
Definition des Begriffes ‚Wissenschaft‘ zu erzielen. Einstweilen mögen 
daher die beiden folgenden von Jens Hoyrup getroffenen Festlegungen 
genügen: (1) „Wissenschaft ist ein gesellschaftliches Produkt“; (2) sie 
sei charakterisiert als „eine gesellschaftlich organisierte, systematische 
Suche nach und Übermittlung von zusammenhängendem Wissen“. !! 


7  Hoyrup (1990): 13: „Wissenschaftlich ist eine systematische Verfolgung von 
Wissen um des Wissens willen über die Ebene des Alltagswissens hinaus — 
‚theoretisches‘ Wissen im griechischen Sinne, &now-why mit einem Ausdruck 
aus moderner Zeit. Subwissenschaftlich ist die Erwerbung und Tradierung von 
Spezialistenwissen um seiner Brauchbarkeit willen; die Griechen würden von 
einer Zechne sprechen, das 20. Jahrhundert von &now-how.“ 

8 Die Keilschriftkulturen stehen am Beginn von NEUGEBAUER (1934). Der 
Titel dieses ersten Teiles aber lautet nicht etwa „Altorientalische Mathe- 
matik“, sondern: „Vorgriechische Mathematik“. 

9 Im Falle der mathematischen Texte ist dies besonders auffällig, da gerade hier 
sich eine eigene ‚Wissenschaft‘ im Grenzgebiet zwischen Mathematik(ge- 
schichte) und Assyriologie entwickelt hat! HOYRUP (1996). 

10 Bestenfalls in Form von ‚nicht-“ bzw. ‚noch-nicht‘-Einstufungen. 

11 Hoyrup (1994): xi. 
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1.2 ‚Wissenschaft‘ im Alten Orient 


Innerhalb der Assyriologie ist das Thema Wissenschaft bereits früh 
und wiederholt Gegenstand der Forschung gewesen. Beiträge hierzu 
finden sich sowohl in den thematisch zugehörigen Abschnitten von 
Gesamtdarstellungen und Universalhistorien als auch in speziellen Ar- 
beiten. Nur einige seien hier kurz angerissen. Benno Landsberger 
bescheinigte 1926 in seiner Abhandlung über Die Eigenbegrifflichkeit der 
babylonischen Welt den Akkadern eine scharf differenzierende Beobach- 
tungsgabe, die den Keim zu theoretischer Erkenntnis von Natur- 
vorgängen bilde. Zugleich aber machte er die „logische Unordnung der 
Seinsbegriffe“ für das Fehlen solcher Theorie verantwortlich.!? Einige 
Jahre später legte Wolfram von Soden einen Aufsatz über Leistung und 
Grenze sumerischer und babylonischer Wissenschaft vot, in welchem er den 
Kanon mesopotamischer Wissenschaft auf dem Hintergrund der 
modernen Disziplinen prüfte.!3 Ausgerechnet das Fehlen eines ‚eigen- 
begrifflich‘ bestimmten Wissenschaftsbegriffes führte nun dazu, dass 
ein nicht-indigener, und zwar griechisch-europäisch definierter Wissen- 
schaftsbegriff zur Anwendung gelangte.!* 

In sehr viel größerem Umfange noch als in diesem teleologischen 
Modell des Typs ‚rom Mythos zum Logos‘ wurden in Teilen der For- 


12 LANDSBERGER (1926). Von den intellektuellen Strömungen jener Zeit, die in 
diesen Vortrag eingeflossen sind, zeugen neben dem Ausdruck „Eigenbe- 
grifflichkeit“ (dazu SALLABERGER (2007)) und dem Terminus „Seinsbegriffe“ 
auch die mathematisch-analytische Bildsprache wie z.B. „Algebra des Ver- 
stehens“ oder „höhere Mathematik der Eigenbegriffe“. Aufgrund des nach- 
haltigen Einflusses, den Landsbergers Beitrag auf weite Bereiche der 
Assyriologie hatte (und noch immer hat), erscheint eine Aufarbeitung des 
kultur- bzw. geistesgeschichtlichen Hintergrunds wünschenswert. 

Die Darstellung in 1.2 folgt teilweise CANCIK-KIRSCHBAUM (2008). 

13 VON SODEN (1936). In Ermangelung eines indigenen Wissenschaftsbegriffes 
suchte von Soden die sumerische und babylonische Wissenschaft anhand 
ihrer Gebiete, d.i. Gegenstände zu fassen. Er betrachtet „Philologie“ S. 417, 
„Iheologie“ S.440, „Geschichtswissenschaft“ S.451, „Erdkunde“ S. 456, 
„Naturwissenschaften mit Vorzeichenwissenschaften, Medizin, Chemie, 
Mineralogie, Zoologie, Botanik“ S.459. Weitere seiner Arbeiten zu diesem 
Thema sind: VON SODEN (1960); VON SODEN (1974, nachgedr. 1989); VON 
SODEN (1992). 

14 Vgl. z.B. VON SODEN (1992): 119: „Eine sätzebildende und argumentierende 
Wissenschaft {gibt es, E.C.-K.} in Babylonien nicht.“ 
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schung die kulturelle Dominanz der Religion und die damit einher- 
gehenden limitierenden Weltbilder für die fehlende Ausbildung einer 
eigenständigen, ‚kritischen‘, gewissermaßen säkularen ‚Wissenschaft‘ 
verantwortlich gemacht.!5 Dieser Ansatz wurde in modifizierter Form 
auch von anderen aufgegriffen.!° Demgegenüber haben die Arbeiten 
von Leo Oppenheim über die Rolle einzelner Spezialisten in der 
mesopotamischen Gesellschaft das ‚System Wissenschaft‘ als eine 
eigenständige, keineswegs nur von Kultfunktionären dogmatisierte 
Einrichtung kenntlich gemacht.'” Und mehr noch: er zeigt, dass 
wissenssoziologische Perspektiven zum Verständnis der fragmentierten 
Überlieferung früher Gesellschaften beitragen. Jean Bottero wiederum 
hat den Formen wissenschaftlichen Denkens im Alten Orient ver- 
schiedene Arbeiten gewidmet. Obwohl die wissenschaftsgeschichtliche 
Dichotomie auch in seinem Ansatz vorhanden ist, hat sie für die 
Auseinandersetzung mit der keilschriftlichen Überlieferung selbst 
(überraschend) wenig Bedeutung. Bottero stellt vielmehr die Eigen- 
gesetzlichkeit(en) mesopotamischen Denkens in den Mittelpunkt sei- 
ner Analysen.!® Mit dem Versuch, die mesopotamische Wissenskultur 
auf der Basis anthropologischer Modelle zu charakterisieren und sich 
auf diese Weise einem eurozentrischen und ausnahmslos auf Schrift- 
kulturen basierenden Determinismus zu entziehen, signalisiert 
Mogens T. Larsen 1987 die Notwendigkeit einer Veränderung in der 


15 „Die weltanschauliche Entwicklung im alten Vorderasien war also von der 
Religion geprägt. Von geringfügigen Ansätzen in der altbabylonischen Zeit 
abgesehen, kam es nirgendwo zur Herausbildung von Verhältnissen, die einer 
Schicht erlaubt hätten, die Fesseln der religiösen Tradition zu sprengen und 
über eine einfache Form von Wissenschaft hinauszugehen. Bildung und 
Wissen blieben immer der Religion verbunden und in den Händen der 
Priesterschaft bzw. von Kreisen, die in der religiösen Tradition standen.“ 
FREYDANK (1982a): 50; vgl. ähnlich auch S. 76. Interessanterweise wird hier 
gerade wieder jenes Orientbild beschworen, das bereits SCHNEIDER (1910); 
JEREMIAS (1913) und andere entworfen haben. „(...) das Ende ist immer 
wieder die vollkommene Unterwerfung aller geistigen Regungen unter die 
Religion“ -- schreibt z. B. SCHNEIDER (1910): Bd. 2: 129. 

16 So z.B. Wilfred G. Lambert und Fritz R. Kraus, vgl. dazu den Überblick bei 
FREYDANK (1982b). 

17 OPPENHEIM (1969); OPPENHEIM (1974); OPPENHEIM (1975). 

18 Vgl. z.B. BOTTERO (1987); BOTTERO (1974). 
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inneren wie äußeren Makroperspektive.!? Die ganz unterschiedlichen 
Untersuchungsrichtungen von Oppenheim, Bottero und Larsen zeigen 
deutlich, dass die altorientalische Überlieferung nicht nur unter dem 
Aspekt disziplinärer Vor- und Frühgeschichten sinnvoll betrachtet 
werden kann und darf. Vielmehr müssen neben die wissenschafts- 
historischen Fragestellungen an die Befunde, Artefakte, Darstellungen 
und schriftlichen Quellen auch wissenssoziologische und wissen- 
schaftstheoretische Ansätze treten. Dabei ist die Rückbindung an die 
jeweiligen soziokulturellen, ökonomischen, politischen und geistes- 
geschichtlichen Kontexte unabdingbar, wobei ja bereits die mehr- 
tausendjährige Geschichte des Alten Orients ein komplexes Konglo- 
merat, einen eigenen Chronotop in der entangled history der Alten Welt 
darstellt. Damit sind zugleich die beiden Hauptschwierigkeiten be- 
nannt: Zum ersten muss jeder komparatistisch-klassifizierenden Be- 
trachtungsweise ungeachtet ihrer Skalierung eine emische Perspek- 
tivierung von wissenschaftlichem Denken und Wissen einerseits voran- 
gehen, andererseits sich synchron interdependent zu jener verhalten. 
Zum zweiten sind all diese Ansätze unauflösbar in die bekannten 
Problematiken von der Fragmentiertheit und Zufälligkeit der verfüg- 
baren Quellen, über historischen Konstruktivismus und systematischen 
Determinismus, über die Heteronomie der Wertungen bis hin zu den 
Schwierigkeiten begrifflicher Äquivalenzbildung auf der Ebene von 
Wort und Text verwoben. 


1.3 Eingrenzung des Themas 


Fragt man, auf welche Weise Annahmen und Einsichten in die Be- 
dingungen und Zusammenhänge der eigenen Umwelt gewonnen 
wurden, bilden Gegenstand und Methode den Ausgangspunkt der 
Überlegungen zum wissenschaftlichen Denken.2 Daraus ergeben sich 


19 LARSEN (1987). 

20 Ein solcher Ansatz wurde beispielsweise für den Bereich der Mathematik 
expliziert durch HoYyRUP (1985) und WASCHKIES (1989): $ 13, bes. 182-186. 
Dass diese Untersuchungen fruchtbar sind und über die bisher vertretenen 
Sachverhalte hinausführen, wird in der Diskussion um die Existenz von ‚Be- 
weisen‘ in der babylonischen Mathematik deutlich. So stellt Peter Damerow 
fest: „‚(...) das Fehlen expliziter Beweise in der babylonischen Mathematik 
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eine ganze Reihe von Überlegungen, die sich im Wesentlichen zwei 
Fragenkomplexen zuordnen lassen. Der erste Fragenkomplex betrifft 
die Gegenstände ‚wissenschaftlichen Denkens‘ selbst. Woher stammen 
die Daten, die zum Gegenstand des Denkens werden? Welche Ge- 
gebenheiten bestimmen ihre Auswahl? Wie wird ein (beliebiger) 
Gegenstand erkenntnistechnisch konstituiert? Auf die Bedeutung der 
Wahrnehmung (Aisthesis) für diese Vorgänge hat bereits Oppenheim 
hingewiesen.?! Die dahinter liegende Frage, welchen Einfluss die (Art 
der) Wahrnehmung auf die (Möglichkeiten der) Erkenntnis hat, greift 
weit über die Altorientalistik hinaus. Doch sie erscheint für das Pro- 
blem nach der begrenzenden Wirkung von Weltbildern, nach den 
produktiven Möglichkeiten von Kritik und Zweifel etc. relevant und 
notwendig. 

Der zweite Fragenkomplex bezieht sich auf Techniken und 
Verfahren, die auf einem (konstituierten) Gegenstand zugehörige Sach- 
verhalte angewendet werden. Es gilt hier die Techniken, die Methoden 
des Erkenntnisgewinns zu untersuchen. Die Wissenschaftstheorie 
zeigt, dass ‚wissenschaftliches Denken‘ auf elementaren Formen 
beruht, die allen Wissensgebieten gemeinsam sind. Hierzu zählen u.a. 
Reihenbildung, Vergleichung, Binärstrukturen, Gegensatzbildung, 
Hierarchisierung. Diese Operationen können als Erkenntnisprozeduren 
erster Ordnung bezeichnet werden. Sie machen — miteinander verknüpft 
und erweitert — Prozeduren zweiter Ordnung möglich; hierzu zählen u.a. 
Abstraktion, Modellbildung, Synthese, Generalisierung. Diese wie- 
derum sind Grundlagen jener Erkenntnisprozeduren, die als Mezhode 
argumentativen Charakter haben, z.B. Induktion, Deduktion oder 
Hypothesenbildung. Ziel muss es sein, das Vorhandensein bzw. Nicht- 
vorhandensein solcher — und anderer — Erkenntnistechniken innerhalb 
der keilschriftlichen Überlieferung zu prüfen. 

Die Konstitution des Gegenstandes und seine erkenntnistechnische Er- 
schließung stehen in einem gegenseitigen, modifizierenden Abhängig- 


{ist} nicht notwendigerweise als ein Zeichen mangelnden mathematischen 
Verständnisses zu werten. Es ist nicht auszuschließen, daß die babylonischen 
Schreiber auch ohne formelle Definitionen und Beweise zu Einsichten 
gelangen konnten... .“ DAMEROW (2001): 240. 

21 OPPENHEIM (1978). Oppenheim unterscheidet zwei Ebenen der Wahr- 
nehmungsverarbeitung: die Ordnungszusammenhänge der unmittelbaren 
Wahrnehmung und die Strukturen jenseits dieser direkten Wahrnehmung. 
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keitsverhältnis. Aufgrund der erkenntnistechnischen Erschließung 
kann der Gegenstand verändert werden und vice versa. Beide ver- 
schränken sich in der Ebene der Darstellung, in welche die Ergebnisse 
der oben genannten Wahrnehmungsverarbeitung in Worte, Zeich- 
nungen oder Zahlen transferiert werden. Das Medium der Darstellung 
kann dabei über seine primären Funktionen, z.B. Speicherung und 
Übermittlung, hinaus selbst Teil der Argumentation werden. In der 
Überlieferung konvergieren also Gegenstand, Erkenntnis und Dar- 
stellung. Den schriftlichen Quellen — und um diese handelt es sich im 
Wesentlichen -- kommt damit eine heuristisch schwierige Doppel-Rolle 
zu: Sie fungieren zugleich als Überlieferungsträger und als Medium der 
Darstellung. Daraus ergeben sich eine ganze Reihe weiterer Fragen. 
Inwieweit kann die Ebene der Darstellung — zum Beispiel die Text- 
form — als Repräsentation der zugrunde liegenden Form(en) des Den- 
kens gewertet werden? Entsprechen erkenntnistechnische Erschlie- 
Bung und Darstellung einander im Grundsatz oder in Teilen? Ist die 
Darstellung als Verfahren möglicherweise Teil des Erkenntnis- 
prozesses? Welche Auswirkungen hat die je spezifische Textgattung, da 
doch der Grad der Verbindlichkeit wechselt: kanonische Serien und 
Texte der Schul- bzw. Gelehrtentradition nehmen im Verhältnis zu 
dem darin Beschriebenen eine andere Position ein als gelehrte Korres- 
pondenz oder Verwaltungstexte. Auch hat die funktionale Orien- 
tierung der Texte Konsequenzen für die Darstellung. Mythische 
Erzählungen und Lehrgedichte argumentieren auf einer anderen Ebene 
als mathematische Problemtexte. Jeder Text ist damit als Unter- 
suchungsgegenstand polyvalent. Hinzu kommt die Frage nach den 
möglichen Orten des Wissens und nach den möglichen Adressaten 
von Texten. Gerade im Bereich der literarischen Tradition ist dabei 
auch das Verhältnis von schriftlicher(/n) vs. mündlicher(/n) Überlie- 
ferung(en) zu berücksichtigen. 

In der Untersuchung des wissenschaftlichen Denkens müssen sich 
also systematische und historische Methodik verbinden: Historisch 
insoweit, als empirisches Material in einer diachronen (teilweise syn- 
chronen) Perspektive untersucht wird; systematisch insofern, als die 
herkömmlichen assyriologischen Fragestellungen und Instrumentarien 
durch solche aus Wissenschaftstheorie, -soziologie und -geschichte 
erweitert werden. Eine entscheidende Rolle kommt dabei dem System 
‚Sprache‘ zu, insofern es mit der Begriffsbildung und Terminologie auf 
allen Ebenen aktiv ist. Im Folgenden werden anhand einiger Beispiele 
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Überlegungen zur Untersuchung dieser Rolle von Sprache für die For- 
men und Formate wissenschaftlichen Denkens in der keilschriftlichen 
Überlieferung angestellt. 


2. Sprache als Erkenntnismittel 
2.1 Sprache in Schrift 


Die Geschichte der (Keil)schrift ist auch eine Geschichte des wechsel- 
seitigen Abhängigkeitsverhältnisses von Schrift und Sprache. Die Ent- 
wicklungswege der Schrift dokumentieren neben paläographischen und 
darstellungstechnischen Wandlungen auch Veränderungen, durch die 
das Schriftsystem mit Blick auf die Wiedergabe von Sprache(n) opti- 
miert wurde. Eine solche Veränderung betrifft beispielsweise die 
Einführung von grammatikalischen Elementen in das piktographisch- 
logographische System zu Beginn des 3. Jt.s.?? Auch die Erfindung und 
Ausbildung des Systems Schrift selbst im späteren 4.Jt. setzt nach 
heutigem Kenntnisstand entsprechende Reflexionen voraus.” Die 
Tatsache, dass die Schrift im späteren 4. Jt. als weit fortgeschrittenes 
‚System‘ auftritt, deutet auf eine bewusste und systematische Ausein- 
andersetzung mit den Leistungen und Möglichkeiten der hier vorge- 
nommenen Koppelung zweier unterschiedlicher Phänomene, nämlich 
Laut und Darstellung, hin.?* Die Existenz solcher Reflexionen über 
Sprache, Schrift und ihre Zusammenhänge kann für die Frühzeit der 


22 Auch die Übernahme der Keilschrift für andere Sprachtypen, wie — neben 
anderen — das semitische Akkadisch oder das indo-europäische Hethitisch, 
führt regelmäßig zu mehr oder weniger umfangreichen Anpassungen. Auf- 
grund dieser (und anderer) Beobachtungen sollte man davon ausgehen, dass 
es in Mesopotamien spätestens mit der Verwendung der Schrift ein Nach- 
denken über das Verhältnis von Schrift und Sprache gegeben hat. Vgl. 
KREBERNIK (2007); LAMBERT (1999). 

23 Die scheinbar so konsequente Entwicklung von gegenständlichen Ritz- 
zeichnungen zu ‚abstrakten‘ Keilschriftzeichen, die vielerorts noch immer das 
Paradigma für ‚die Entstehung der Schrift‘ in Mesopotamien liefert, erweist 
sich als Teil eines sehr viel komplexeren Systems. Zur Zeichengenerierung 
vgl. GLASSNER (1999); SELZ (2000). 

24 Zur Rolle der Phonetik vgl. KrispIJN (1991-1992); CANCIK-KIRSCHBAUM (in 
Vorbereitung) mit weiterer Literatur. 
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Schriftgeschichte nur unterstellt, die zugrunde liegenden Erkenntnisse 
können allenfalls indirekt erschlossen werden. In den jüngeren 
Epochen der Überlieferung hingegen werden die Zeugnisse für die 
Beschäftigung mit den Systemen Sprache und Schrift vielfältig. 


2.2 ‚Eigenbegrifflichkeit‘ 


Sprachphilosophie und Kognitionsforschung haben deutlich gemacht, 
in welchem Umfange Sprache und Denken korreliert sind. 

Erkenntnis ist undenkbar ohne die Sprache, in der sie niedergelegt wird. Die 

Sprache ist nicht etwas, was der ‚reinen Erkenntnis‘ als eigentlich un- 

wesentlich hinzugefügt wird. Sie ist vielmehr das Medium, in dem wissen- 

schaftliche Erkenntnis überhaupt erst vernehmbar und demgemäß auch 
anderen Personen zugänglich werden kann. Wir haben also nicht auf der 
einen Seite die ‚reine Erkenntnis‘ und auf der anderen Seite die ‚Darstellung‘ 
dieser Erkenntnis (..) sondern: die (sprachliche) ‚Darstellung‘ einer 

Erkenntnis ist unmittelbar mit dieser Erkenntnis selbst verbunden. 

Der (sprachliche) Umgang mit der eigenen Umwelt ist das Ergebnis 
ästhetischer und kognitiver Prozesse. Jede Sprache ist somit zugleich 
eine Ebene kultureller Selbstreflexion und in dieser Eigenschaft kann 
sie unter den verschiedensten Aspekten untersucht werden, z.B.: Wel- 
che Begriffssysteme werden ausgebildet, welche Metaebenen (Refle- 
xionen) sind vorhanden εἴς. 

Die Einflüsse der Sprachphilosophie auf den Umgang mit den alt- 
orientalischen Sprachen sind noch nicht näher untersucht worden. 
Doch ist es m.E. kein Zufall, dass Beiträge über Die Eigenbegrifflichkeit 
der babylonischen Welt (Landsberger), Sprache, Denken und Begriffsbildung 
(von Soden) gerade in der ersten Hälfte des vergangenen Jahrhunderts 
erscheinen, in dem verschiedene Richtungen der Sprachphilosophie 
sich mit den Erkenntnismöglichkeiten von und durch Sprache befas- 


25 Vgl. z.B. im Überblick die Darstellungen von CAVIGNEAUX (1989); MAUL 
(1999); MAUL (2003). 

26 SEIFFERT (1996): 97. Einen Überblick über die philosophische Auseinan- 
dersetzung mit diesem Problem bietet RODI (1990). 
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sen. Auch in den Arbeiten Botteros kommt der Sprache als analy- 
tischem Mittel eine wichtige Rolle zu.?7 


2.3 Sprache als Referenzsystem 


Das System der (Eigen-)Begrifflichkeit, wie z.B. die Benennung der 

verschiedenen Sprachen (etwa $umerü, akkadü, aSSurü) und die differen- 

zierende Wahrnehmung von Sprachen und Sprache wiederum geht 
einher mit zahlreichen anderen Phänomenen: 

(1) (a) Ausbildung hochkomplexer Referenzsysteme wie z.B. mehr- 
sprachige Vokabulare; 

(b) verschiedene Formen der Visualisierung von Mehrsprachigkeit 
innerhalb eines Textes z.B. durch ein zusätzliches Zeichen, den 
sog. Glossenkeil; 

(Ὁ visuell differenzierte Inner- bzw. Interlinearschreibweise; durch 
die Angabe von Aussprachehinweisen, sog. phonetische Komple- 
mente etc.; 

(d) die Behandlung von Fremd- bzw. Lehnwörtern innerhalb der 
einzelnen Sprachen; 

(e) das situative Nebeneinander verschiedener Sprachen, d.h. kon- 
tingente Bi- und Trilingualität. 

(2) Die Benennung und Bestimmung der ‚großformatigen‘ Bestand- 
teile von Sprache, etwa ‚Wort‘, ‚Satz‘ etc., bzw. Schrift ‚Zeichen‘, 
‚Zeile‘ etc. einschließlich der Differenzierung von klassifizierender 
und funktionaler Begrifflichkeit. 

(3) Die Wirkungsweise der ‚kleinformatigen‘ Bestandteile von Sprache, 
vor allem die Existenz verschiedener Laute und ihrer unterschied- 
lichen Funktionen für die Wortbildung und Wortbedeutung.2 

(4) Die Entwicklung einer eigenen grammatikalischen Theorie.” 


27 Vogl. hierzu die Beiträge in dem Sammelband BOTTERO/HERRENSCHMIDT/ 

VERNANT (1996). Für Bottero war nicht etwa Landsberger, sondern vielmehr 
die französische Annales-Schule bestimmend. 

28 „Ihough there is no formal treatise from the Babylonians on phonetics, their 
work brought them a basic grasp of the subject (....) By collecting the Emesal 
forms of Sumerian words the compiler of the Emesal Vocabulary certainly 
gained and expressed the main phonetic differences between the two 
dialects.“ LAMBERT (1999): 224. 
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(5) Die von den antiken Gelehrten umfassend genutzten Möglich- 
keiten der Wort- und Schriftexegese und Spekulationen darüber.?" 
(6) Die Existenz von Klassifizierungssystemen, die in der Schrift 
wiederum zur Verwendung von Determinativen führen. 
(7) Verbalisierte Theorien zu Sprache und Schrift, z.B. in der Erzäh- 
lung Enmerkar und der Herr von Aratta2! 
Dass es sich dabei nicht nur um eine moderne Einschreibung handelt, 
wird aus der differenzierten linguistischen Terminologie deutlich, die 
den Gelehrten im Umgang mit Sprache zur Verfügung stand. Dazu 
zählen z.B. im Akkadischen unter anderem folgende Begriffe: pihtu 
„Tausch, Übertragung“, egirtu „gegensätzliche Bedeutung“, kasirtu 
„Mehrfachsinn“, tamsilu „Entsprechung“. Die Beherrschung dieser 
Termini und der damit verbundenen Techniken ist Teil der Gelehrten- 
ausbildung. Es ist evident, dass hier bereits komplexe Formen wissen- 
schaftlichen Denkens benutzt und bewusst sind. 


2.4 Anschauungsform 


In Hinblick auf sprachlich gebundene Erkenntnisfindung erscheint 
neben den o.g. Bereichen auch das Gebiet der rhetorischen Figuren 
wie z.B. die Metapher vielversprechend. Michael Streck betrachtet die 
Metapher in seiner Abhandlung über Die Bildersprache der akkadischen 
Epik unter rhetorisch-stilistischen Gesichtspunkten als verkürzten Ver- 
gleich.”? Dabei bleibt freilich die Erkenntnisleistung der Metapher, ein 
Problem, mit dem sich bereits Aristoteles ausführlich beschäftigt hat, 
außer Acht. Dieter Bremer beschreibt die Rolle der Metapher in 
Hinblick auf ihre Erkenntnisleistung wie folgt: 


29 MSL IV: passim; LANDSBERGER (1954); BLACK (1984). 

30 Mau (1999). Zu den Schriftzeichen vgl. GONG (2000) mit älterer Literatur 
zur Schrifttheorie. 

31 MITTERMAYER (2009). 

32 STRECK (1999): 1.3. Das Verhältnis von Metapher und Vergleich wird in der 
antiken Rhetorik unterschiedlich beurteilt, vgl. MCCALL (1969). In der mo- 
dernen Sprach- bzw. Literaturwissenschaft ist diesem Problem eine umfang- 
reiche Literatur gewidmet. Zur metaphorischen Sprache in astrologischen 
Omina vgl. ROCHBERG-HALTON (1996). 
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So wird aus dem magischen Ineinssetzen und dem mythischen Gestaltensehen 
ein Weg gefunden, Unbekanntes und Unbenanntes zu erfassen — die Methode 
wissenschaftlicher Begriffsbildung, wie sie rein nur an der Entwicklung des 
griechischen Denkens abzulesen ist, insofern hier eigenständig aus der Sprache 
heraus philosophiert und wissenschaftlich gedacht wird.” 
Es ist zu fragen, ob auch in der altorientalischen Überlieferung den 
‚rhetorischen Figuren‘ Analogie, Vergleich und Metapher eine ähnliche 
erkenntnistechnische Kraft zukommt. Neben den Sprichwörtern, die 
qua Gattung zu einer hochmetaphorischen Sprache tendieren, bieten 
gerade auch spekulative Texte und Kommentare, wie sie Alasdair 
Livingstone zusammengestellt hat?*, eine wichtige Quelle für derartige 
hermeneutische Verfahren. 


3. Techniken des Erkenntnisgewinns — die operationelle Ebene 


Aus der Vielzahl der Pragmatiken des Erkenntnisgewinns und seiner 
Darstellung im sprachlichen Mittel seien vier ganz unterschiedliche 
Beispielgruppen herausgegriffen und kurz skizziert: Die binäre Aus- 
sage, die begriffliche Konkretisierung, die Organisationsstruktur der 
zweisprachigen Liste und schließlich die mythologische Explikation. 


3.1 Binäre Aussagen 


Die geläufigste Form der binären Aussage sind Ja/Nein-Feststellungen, 
andere elementare Formen sind z.B. die Beschreibung von Relationen 
‚Oben -- Unten‘, ‚Vorne — Hinten‘, ‚Früher — Später‘. Sie alle nutzen im 
weiteren Sinne das Mittel des Gegensatzes. Dies sind nicht allein 
darstellungstechnische Mittel (etwa dichterische Kunstgriffe), sondern 
zugleich erkenntnistechnische Mittel — und bis heute nötig, wenn 
Sachverhalte beschrieben werden.’ Ein typisches Anwendungsgebiet 
für Ja/Nein- bzw. Ist/Ist Nicht-Aussagen ist die Divination. Sie 


33 BREMER (1980): 375. 
34 LIVINGSTONE (1986). 
35 Die Systematik solcher Ansätze hat im Falle des Atramhasis-Epos Als die 


Götter (noch) Menschen waren zu einer intensiven Diskussion geführt, vgl. im 
Überblick SHEHATA (2001): 4, 23-24. 
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kommen dabei sowohl bei der taxonomischen Erfassung von Be- 

funden als auch bei der Orakelanfrage zur Anwendung. 
$um-ma a-mu-tum ig-ru-ur-ma pi-it-ra-am ba-ba-bam la i-Su, ba-ab E.GAL"" mar-tum ἃ 
ü-ba-nu-um la i-ba-as-äi (...) 

Wenn die Leber sich eintollt, Einkerbung (und) Eingang nicht vorhanden 
sind, Palasttor, Gallenblase und Finger nicht vorhanden sind, (..) (GÖTZE 
(1966): 31, XIII: 6-13). 

Eine nächste Ebene der Operationalisierung wird durch die Sum- 

mierung der Ja/Nein-Aussagen bei Opferschaubefunden erreicht. 

Nach bestimmten — bis heute nicht durchgängig erkannten — Prinzi- 

pien ergeben sich aus der Summierung negative bzw. positive Befund- 

situationen.?6 Ein epistemologisches Problem besteht dabei darin, dass 
wir davon ausgehen, dass grundsätzlich Befund und Deutung in eins 
gesetzt werden und in den verschiedenen Überlieferungsformen — 

Befund, Protokoll, Omen-Kompendium — gleich behandelt werden. 

Dies ist aber, wie zuletzt Thomas Richter gezeigt hat, keineswegs der 

Fall.’ In Orakelanfragen werden regelmäßig bestimmte — unter Um- 

ständen relevante — Faktoren ausgeschaltet, indem der Opferschauer 

eine Nicht-Aussage formuliert — hier nicht durch unmittelbare Ver- 
neinung, sondern indirekt, z.B.: e-zib δά i-na ΚΙ an-nli-i lu-u-u MAS.MAS-u] 

„Lasse außer Acht, dass an diesem Ort [(möglicherweise) eine unreine 

Person eine Opferschau durchgeführt hat!]“.38 
Die Bewertung von Zuständen in Form von Ja/Nein-Feststel- 

lungen findet sich in Gestalt der ‚Nicht-Aussage‘ vor allem in der 

Narrative, zwei Beispiele seien genannt: 

(a) Die Einleitung der Sumerischen Königsliste. „Damals, in jenen Tagen, 
als das Königtum (noch) nicht von den Himmeln herabgestiegen 
war“. 

(b) Das Incipit des Weltschöpfungsliedes Enuma eli$ (Ee): „Als oben die 
Himmel (noch) nicht benannt waren, unten die Erde (noch) nicht 
entstanden war“ (Be 1,1). 


36 Vgl. STARR (1974): 19-23; MEYER (1987): 179. 

37 RICHTER (1999): 399-414. 

38 KNUDTZON (1893): Nr. 55 = State Archives of Assyria VI Nr. 3: 13. Zu den 
ezib-Klauseln 5. STARR (1990): XXUI-XXVLU. Wenn die Beobachtung von 
JEYES (1991-1992): 28 zutrifft, dass die ezib-Klauseln im 1. Jt. neu eingeführt 
werden, könnte man versuchen, die Bedingungen, die eine solche Maßnahme 
erforderlich gemacht haben, einzugrenzen. 
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Das Unbekannte, in diesem Fall der Zustand zu Beginn (a) bzw. vor 
(b) der Schöpfung, wird reflektiert, indem es nicht nur angenommen, 
sondern sogar indirekt beschrieben wird. Nicht ein „Am Anfang 
war...“ sondern eine Aussage über das, was nicht war. 

Neben der hier vorgestellten Form der Binär-Aussage gibt es eine 
ganze Reihe weiterer Erkenntnistechniken erster Ordnung, die zu 
komplexeren Argumentationsformen verknüpft werden können. Die 
Existenz solcher komplexen Formen wie Hypothese, Theorie, Beweis 
etc., sowie der daraus zu entwickelnden ‚Methoden‘ kann erst im An- 
schluss an eine Analyse der verschiedenen elementaren Prozeduren er- 
folgen. Die Schwierigkeit solcher Untersuchungen mag das Beispiel der 
‚Hypothese‘ veranschaulichen. (Gesetzes-)Hypothesen spielen inner- 
halb von induktiven Erkenntnisprozeduren eine wichtige Rolle. Hypo- 
thesen werden als Erkenntnisprozeduren zweiter Ordnung errichtet, 
d.h. sie basieren auf der Beobachtung von Phänomenen und damit 
verbundenen Prozeduren erster Ordnung. Mit Blick auf das keil- 
schriftliche Material ergibt sich zunächst folgende Frage: Darf man aus 
der Existenz von Voraussagen, wie sie z.B. im Bereich der mathe- 
matischen Astronomie belegt sind, auf die Existenz von Hypothesen 
schließen? (Gesetzes)hypothesen sind überzeitlich, d.h. sie müssen sich 
sowohl an vergangenen wie auch an noch eintretenden Ereigniskon- 
stellationen überprüfen lassen. Gerade dieses Schema aber ist die 
Voraussetzung für die Entstehung der astronomisch-mathematischen 
Vorhersagen.>? 


3.2 Die begriffliche Spezifizierung 


Ein interessantes Beispiel für die Art und Weise, welche Rolle Be- 
grifflichkeit für die mesopotamischen Gelehrten spielte, bietet der 
Brief ABL# Nr. 1277. Der Brief wurde um 668 durch den Gelehrten 
Istar-Sumu-£ris, wie bereits sein Vater ein hochrangiger Berater und 
enger Vertrauter des assyrischen Königshauses, verfasst und an den 
assyrischen König geschickt. Von seiner Hand stammen außerdem 
eine ganze Reihe von Gutachten zu schwierigen divinatorischen Be- 


39 SEIFFERT (1996): 198 zum Problem ‚präziser‘ Voraussagen. 
40 HARPER (1892-1914). 
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funden. Sein Spezialgebiet war die Auslegung von Omenbefunden 
bzw. die Erklärung der zugehörigen Referenzen in der divinatorischen 
Fachliteratur. Seine Ausführungen zeugen von einem regelmäßigen 
und intensiven Austausch mit dem König über gelehrte Probleme. Sie 
sind stets reich an Anspielungen und setzen intime Kenntnisse einer 
Materie voraus, die uns weitgehend verschlossen ist. 

Ζ. 1-7: 

(..) Die Angelegenheit, die der König mir gegenüber erwähnte, verdient 

fürwahr Beachtung! Das ‚Kreuz‘ ist das ‚Symbol‘ (kisirtu) des Gottes Nabü. 

Der König, mein Herr, weiß, dass deshalb das Kreuz ein Würdezeichen des 

Kronprinzen ist. Nunmehr hat der König, mein Herr, nach Maßgabe seines 

Zeichens gehandelt: Im Haus von E$nunna ist das Symbol aufgerichtet; 

deshalb sagt man „Nabü (selbst) ist dieser (gemeint: der Kronprinz).“ 

wet lückenhaft ... .... 

Z. 20-26: 

a-bu-tu-u Sa ki-i pi-i $i-ik-ni-Sa 

Das Wort, nach Maßgabe seiner Gestalt 

a-na ne-ra-ki-$a ina si-ma-ti-Sa ga-bi-at-u-ni 

nach seiner Erstreckung, seiner Eigenart ausgesprochen, 

a-he-iS ta-pal-u-ni tap-ge-er-ta-3d i-ba-dS-3i 

die einander entsprechen, seine Rechtmäßigkeit ist vorhanden. 

a-na pu-luh-ti la Sak-na-ta 

Gereicht es nicht (allein dadurch) zur Ehrfurcht? 

la an-nu-u Su-u le-"u-u-tü $a tup-Sar-ru-ti 

Ist nicht (genau) dies die Kunst der Schriftgelehrtheit, 

Sa-ki-i an-ni-i uS-ta-bal-u-ni 

indem ich auf diese Weise argumentiere? 

da-ba-bu-u lu-u na-"i-id 

Soll (etwa) Gerede Aufmerksamkeit finden? 
Der hier in Ausschnitten zitierte Text ist in mehrfacher Hinsicht pro- 
blematisch: die Vorgeschichte ist — wie so häufig in Briefen — unbe- 
kannt. Aufgrund der Beschädigungen im unteren Tafelteil ist die Argu- 
mentation teilweise verloren; und schließlich erschweren eine ganze 
Reihe grammatikalischer wie lexikalischer Probleme das Verständnis. 
Die teilweise divergierenden Deutungsvotschläge unter den verschie- 
denen Lemmata in den einschlägigen Wörterbüchern machen die 
Schwierigkeiten mit individuellen oder gar fachterminologischen Aus- 
drucksweisen hinreichend deutlich. Thema des Briefes sind Wechsel- 
wirkungen zwischen Gegenstand und Benennung im weitesten Sinne. 
Im ersten Abschnitt (Z.1-7) wird die Funktionsweise von ‚Symbol‘ 
und ‚Übertragung‘ in einer vierstufigen, fast scholastisch anmutenden 
Argumentation am Beispiel eines Kreuzes (akkadisch ispillurtu) er- 
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läutert: (1) Das Kreuz ist ein Symbol des Gottes Nabü; da dieser (2) ein 
Sohn des Götterkönigs Marduk ist, kann (3) das Kreuz analog auch 
Symbol des irdischen Kronprinzen sein. Wenn (1) = (2) = (3) dann 
kann gelten (4): „dieser, nämlich der Kronprinz, ist Nabü“. 

Der zweite — hier nicht wiedergegebene — Abschnitt nimmt Bezug 
auf ein Gespräch, in dem es offensichtlich um bestimmte, auf Wunsch 
des Königs zu erstellende Texte geht, doch ist dieser Teil zu schlecht 
erhalten, als dass sichere Aussagen getroffen werden könnten. Mit dem 
dritten Abschnitt (ab Z.15ff.) schen wir uns mit dem Problem kon- 
frontiert, dass ein Ausdruck möglicherweise nicht exakt das Gemeinte 
wiedergeben könnte. Als Antwort benennt Istar-Sumu-eri$s dem König, 
rhetorisch geschickt in eine Frage gekleidet, die vier Eigenschaften, 
welche nach seiner Ansicht die Wirkungsweise eines Wortes im 
Grundsatz bestimmen und — so muss man weiter folgern — den fehler- 
haften Gebrauch verhindern. Es sind dies simtu „Wesen, Eigenschaft, 
Zeichen“, $iknu „äußere Form, Gestalt“ und neräku „Erstreckung, 
semantisches Feld“ und schließlich die Notwendigkeit der Äquivalenz 
mit dem bzw. Korrespondenz zum Benannten, ausgedrückt durch die 
Wurzel apalu „antworten“. Es ist dies eine der seltenen Stellen, die 
einen Einblick in die linguistische Fachterminologie eines assyrischen 
Gelehrten bieten. Im Unterschied zu der anschaulichen Beweisführung 
des ersten Abschnittes verweisen die vier Benennungen für die Funk- 
tionsebenen eines Wortes auf eine Modellvorstellung. Diese termino- 
logisch exakt ausgestattete Theorie garantiert bei der Beachtung der 
genannten Parameter eine Redeweise, nach der Aussage und Gegen- 
stand einander entsprechen. 


3.3 Die Verknüpfung verbalisierter und visualisierter Erkenntnis 
in der zweisprachigen Liste 


Das Corpus der sogenannten Listenliteratur gilt als charakteristisches 
Produkt mesopotamischer Schreibergelehrsamkeit. Von Soden be- 
nannte die ‚Liste‘ als charakteristischen Ausdruck sumerischen Ord- 
nungswillens. Da sie als die hauptsächliche Darstellungsform aller 
Sachgebiete gelten darf, sei, so von Soden, sumerische Wissenschaft 
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„Listenwissenschaft‘*!. Auch wenn Oppenheim diese Einschätzung 
mit Blick auf den ihr inhärenten naiven Rassismus einmal als guasi- 
mythological kritisiert hat, hält auch er die Liste für die einzige akzeptierte 
Methode gelehrter Darstellung in Mesopotamien.*? Einigen dieser 
Listen kam eine wichtige Rolle als lerntechnisches Hilfsmittel für die 
gleichmäßige Vermittlung der noch jungen Schrift und innerhalb des 
Schreibercurriculums zu. Doch spätestens seit der Mitte des 3. Jt.s 
stellen Listen als umfassende Taxonomie der bekannten Welt un- 
geachtet ihrer schlichten, nicht-argumentativen Anlage eine distinkte 
Form ordnender Weltsicht dar.** Sie bieten so das Grundlagenmaterial 
für weiteren Erkenntnisgewinn.® 

Die Systematik der Listenstruktur wird im Laufe der Zeit zunch- 
mend komplexer und ist erst in Teilen erschlossen. Die eingangs 
skizzierten Formen grundlegender Techniken des Erkenntnisgewinns 
werden bereits hier kenntlich. 

Als Makrostrukturen werden Gliederungsmechanismen wie An- 
fangsanlautung und Anfangsschreibung, hierarchische und topische 


41 VON SODEN (1936): 440: „Diese (Listen) erweisen sich dann als nur eine der 
vielen eigenartigen Schöpfungen des den Sumerern seit alters in ganz einzig- 
artiger Weise eigenen Ordnungswillens, der alles, Sichtbares und Unsichtbates, 
in einer höheren Ordnung zusammenzufassen und zusammenzudenken sich 
bemüht.“ 

42 OPPENHEIM (1977): 244. 

43 Aus der umfangreichen Sekundärliteratur zu diesem Thema seien folgende 
Beiträge herausgegriffen: KrıspıJN (1991-1992), NISSEN (1981); VELDHUIS 
(1997); VELDHUIS (1999). 

44 So zuletzt ausführlich WILCKE (1991); OPPENHEIM (1978): 635. Die Grund- 
lagen für diese Einschätzung formulierte LANDSBERGER (1926). Entspre- 
chende Überlegungen aus der Anthropologie finden sich bei LEVI-STRAUSS 
(1966): 1-11 und bei GOoDY (1974): 74-111. Vgl. dazu weiter LARSEN 
(1987): 207: „Levi-Strauss maintains that the corpus of observations built up 
in all these societies is not primarily based on aims of practical nature: plants 
and animals are not known as a result of their uscfulness, they are deemed 
useful or interesting by being known. On this level the science of the 
concrete responds to intellectual demands, rather than satisfying practical 
needs. A universe is created where everything is in its place, related to other 
things and phenomena in an orderly and meaningful system.“ 

45 CAVIGNEAUX (1983); CiVIL (1976); EDZARD (1999); EDZARD (2007); 
GESCHE (2001); HRUSKA (2005); KÜSTER (2006); VELDHUIS (1997); VELD- 
HUIS (2003). Zuletzt: HILGERT (2009). 
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Aspekte sichtbar.*° Die Mikrostruktur, d.h. die innere Gliederung ein- 
zelner Eintragsgruppen kann darüber hinaus inhaltlich argumentie- 
rende Techniken nutzen: Analogie, Gegensatz, Reihung, systematische 
Attraktion. Drei Beispiele seien hier vorgelegt: 


(a) Mechanische Assoziation (uluktin : nabnitu A 205-206) 

zu ahäzu Sa NAM.DUB.SAR 

sar ditto 
(Ὁ) Deduktion (Gruppenvokabular Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets 
in the British Museum XVII 29 i 48-50) 


zu nemequ („Weisheit“) 
zu kaspu („Silber“) 
zu hurasu („Gold“) 


(Ὁ Logische Meta-Ebenen zum Eintrag ‚gu‘ (Cuneiform Texts from Baby- 
lonian Tablets in the British Museum XII 10, 40-50) 
gü kisädu („Schulter, Nacken; Böschung“‘) 
tisch 
re3u („Kopf“) ii: a ἢ 
Approximation 


2 2 , εν Akrophonie + semant. 
gün (<gu.un) _biltu („Last“) 


Approximation 
hu Sa ameli (,,A: i 
ahu Sa ameli („Arm eines Asslsse 
Menschen“) 
DER N 
ahu 3a Ban („Ufer eines Mess 
Flusses‘) 
idu („Seite“) Synonym-Erweiterung 
, τ napharu (,„Gesamtheit, . 
//gü (an.se)// Attraktionen 


Summe“) 
//gü tuku// asarddu („ersttangig; erster‘) 
emüqu („Stärke; Kraft‘‘) 


Tab. 1: In Anlehnung an Beispiele bei CAVIGNEAUX (1976) 


Diese Beispiele der zweisprachigen Listen machen deutlich, dass diese 
Texte dreidimensional angelegt sind. Die vertikale Ebene betrifft die 
Einbindung eines Wortes in einen semantischen Zusammenhang. Die 
horizontale Ebene betrifft die parataktische Beziehung zwischen sume- 
rischem Wort und akkadischer Entsprechung. Die dritte, nicht darge- 


46 Zahlreiche Beispiele sind zusammengestellt bei CAVIGNEAUX (1976). 
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stellte Ebene erschließt in der Kombination der beiden anderen Di- 
mensionen eine Metaebene wissenschaftlichen Denkens: das Verhält- 
nis von operativem und eidetischem Sinn. Die strukturelle Organi- 
sation der Listen weist innerhalb der von der Darstellung erzwungenen 
Form eine breite Varianz auf.? 


3.4 Die Explikation im Mythos 


Der Mythos in Form mythologischer Narrative erscheint formal wie 

inhaltlich als das genaue Gegenteil der Liste. Die Liste ist asyntaktisch, 

minimalistisch, der Mythos argumentiert explizierend, bildhaft. Die 

Liste bildet eine gleichzeitige Realität und Realien ab, der Mythos be- 

zieht sich auf Vor- und Frühphasen der Weltgeschichte. Die Liste ist 

Gelehrtenwissen, der Mythos erklärt, belehrt und begründet. 

Neben diesen — gattungstechnischen — Unterschieden gibt es Ge- 
meinsamkeiten. Beide Textformen beschreiben Weltbilder — wenn 
auch systematisch und perspektivisch verschieden. Beide Gattungen 
verwenden dieselben erkenntnistechnischen Mittel, um ihre Einsichten 
darzustellen. Besonders deutlich wird dies an dem großen Weltschöp- 
fungslied Enüma elis. Eine Analyse des Textes im Hinblick auf die dort 
eingesetzten argumentativen Mittel zeigt, dass in diesem Text in 
geradezu exemplarischer Weise die unterschiedlichen Methoden zur 
Darstellung von Grundannahmen eingesetzt wurden. Die vielen Belege 
für Analogien, Vergleiche, Gegensätze und so fort brauchen hier nicht 
im Einzelnen angeführt zu werden. Ich greife drei Beispiele heraus: 

(a) Die Einleitung des Textes Als oben die Himmel (noch) nicht benannt 
waren, unten die Erde (noch) nicht entstanden war enthält eine Aussage 
über Raum, Zeit und Zustand. Der Dichter nutzt dabei das Mittel 
‚Gegensatz‘ und zwar explizit ‚oben // unten‘, implizit ‚früher // 
später‘ und gestaltet sie in Form einer Negativaussage. Dem Hörer 
bzw. Leser wird dieser -- dem Menschen unzugängliche Urzustand 
— indirekt erklärt, über das, was nicht war. 


47 Zu Nabnitu verweist Irving L. Finkel in MSL XVI: 4 in erster Linie auf inhalt- 
liche und etymologische Kriterien als wirksame Ordnungsprinzipien. 
LAMBERT (1999): 226 nimmt an, dass auch phonetische Ähnlichkeiten eine 
Rolle spielten. 
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(b) In der V. Tafel wird die Neuorganisation der Welt durch Marduk 


(©) 


beschrieben. Es werden aus den Körperteilen der getöteten Göttin 
Tiamat der Weltenkörper, nämlich Himmel und Erde geschaffen — 
zusammengehalten durch ihre Sehnen. Die zugrunde gelegte 
anthropomorphe Metaphorik ist bereits für sich genommen ein 
komplexes Deutungsmodell. Hier nun wird daraus eine Himmels- 
mechanik, die in eine fast naturwissenschaftlich exakte, theore- 
tische Fundierung des Sternenhimmels mündet.*8 

Den Abschluss des Weltschöpfungsliedes schließlich bilden die 
fünfzig Namen des Gottes Marduk, ausgedeutet mit Hilfe der oben 
genannten exegetischen Prinzipien — formal dargeboten als zwei- 
kolumnige Liste. Die Allmacht dieses Gottes erschließt sich dem 
Leser in den ihm zugedachten Benennungen.* Die Darlegung von 
Gesetzmäßigkeiten in Form von mythologischer Erzählung, in der 
Gottheiten die verschiedenen interagierenden Kräfte darstellen, ist 
offenbar eine nicht unwesentliche Metaebene des Mythos.50 


48 


49 
50 


Ee V, 1-52. Die Bedeutung dieses Abschnittes für die Vermittlung von Er- 
kenntnissen über die Natur des Universums wird unterschätzt, wenn man ihn 
auf eine Funktion als Ätiologie des babylonischen kultischen Kalenders 
reduziert. Die Einbindung solch umfassender Ausführungen gelehrten Wis- 
sens in ein Epos ist immerhin bemerkenswert. Dies lässt nicht nur — wie 
LAMBERT (1994): 566 in seiner Einführung zu dem Text bemerkt — auf die 
hohe Bildung des Autors schließen, sondern auch auf ein entsprechendes 
Interesse des Publikums. 

BOTTERO (1977). 

„In Mesopotamia systematic explanation is not derivation from principles, 
but derivation from previous state, from forebears; the model is procreation, 
human history, social life. Accordingly, the explanation of nature is the 
history of its constituent parts represented as entities able to procreate and 
interact: gods.““ WIGERMAN (1992): 279. 

Spekulationen über den Anfang der Dinge sind ein typischer Gegenstand 
von Mythen. Seit langem bekannt sind die durchaus unterschiedlichen Vor- 
stellungen, die sich in den altorientalischen Kulturen mit der Entstehung von 
menschlichem Leben bzw. dem Uranfang des Kosmos verbinden, (vgl. die 
überwiegend deskriptiven Arbeiten von BOTTERO (1989): Kap. XII, XII; 
LAMBERT (1975): 42-62; LAMBERT (1983); LAMBERT (1985); PETTINATO 
(1971); SEUX (1987); VAN DIK (1964). Zu jüngeren altorientalischen 
Traditionen vgl. KOCH (1993). Eine vergleichende Analyse der Weltent- 
stehungskonzeptionen in Hinblick auf ihre erkenntnistechnisch verschie- 
denen Erklärungsansätze mit Blick auf kosmologische Spekulationen bei den 
Griechen ist ein Desiderat. 
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4. Die Rolle der Sprache für die 
Organisation von Wissen 


‚Wissenschaftliches Denken‘ basiert auf den verschiedenen oben 
skizzierten Erkenntnistechniken. Doch diese Techniken (und die mit 
ihrer Hilfe gewonnenen Erkenntnisse) werden erst durch Verknüpfung 
und Transferleistungen produktiv. Erst dann entstehen jener Über- 
schuss an Wissen und jene Denkräume, die wissenschaftliches Denken 
jenseits der Ebene praktischer Anwendung möglich machen. Solche 
Koppelungen werden sowohl in der (internen) Organisation einzelner 
Sachgebiete realisiert als auch in der Verbindung verschiedener Sach- 
gebiete miteinander. Zu den Merkmalen einer systematischen Organi- 
sation eines Sachgebietes zählen u.a. die Fachsprache bzw. eine spezi- 
fische Terminologie, die Ausbildung eines mehrdimensionalen Re- 
ferenzsystems, die anpassende Veränderung von einzelnen Bestandtei- 
len des Systems, und die Herausbildung nicht-praxisbezogener Be- 
reiche. 

Während die Bedeutung der Divination für die altorientalischen 
Kulturen unbestritten ist, wird aus den recht unterschiedlichen Charak- 
terisierungen der zugrunde liegenden Mechanismen in der Scekundär- 
literatur, z.B. ‚induktiv‘, ‚deduktiv‘, ‚empirisch‘ oder ‚provoziert‘, deut- 
lich, dass ihr wissenschaftsgeschichtlicher Status keineswegs geklärt 
ist.’! Dass gerade die Divination zur Erschließung von Sachgebieten 
beigetragen hat, die nicht unmittelbarer Anschauung und Anwendung 
verpflichtet sind, ist unbestritten.5? Bereits 1965 stellt Jean Nougayrol 
nicht nur die Relevanz des divinatorischen Materials für die Ideen- 
geschichte heraus. Er weist zugleich einen Weg aus der wenig frucht- 
baren Diskussion zwischen den Extremen ‚Magie vs. Wissenschaft‘, 
wenn er schreibt: 

Pour nous, il est vrai, haruspicine et astrologie n’accedent au rang des 

sciences que quand elles debouchent sur !’anatomie et l’astronomie (...). Mais 


il demeure indiscutable que la mantique inductive a developpe /esprit 
d’observation et m&me /esprit logique, si on entend par la /anahyse methodiqne et la 


51 Einen Einblick in die Diskussion mit je unterschiedlichen Ergebnissen bieten 
LARSEN (1987); JEYES (1991-1992); ROCHBERG-HALTON (1999). 
52 OPPENHEIM (1966): 37. 
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mise en ordre des donne£es. (...) Par la suite, elle s’efforce de le ramener, sinon A 

des principes, du moins ἃ des Hypes (...) {kursive Hervorhebung E. C.-K.}.? 
Beobachtung, Ordnen nach logischen Kriterien, methodisch (fun- 
dierte) Analyse bis hin zu dem eingeschränkten Hinweis auf mögliche, 
dem System zugrunde liegende Prinzipien — es sind jene erkenntnis- 
technischen Mittel, die oben als Grundformen wissenschaftlichen Den- 
kens beschrieben worden sind. 

Die fortgeschrittene editorische Erschließung der divinatorischen 
Spezialcorpora ermöglicht es inzwischen über den konkreten Sach- 
verhalt hinaus, die zugrunde liegenden Strukturen genauer zu beschrei- 
ben. Neben die bereits angesprochenen erkenntnistechnischen Mittel 
tritt die Frage nach Makrostrukturen der Darstellung in den Omen- 
serien, wie z.B. die topische Hierarchie: In der Serie Alamdimmu „Ge- 
stalt““ werden die Befunde vom Kopf abwärts aneinandergereiht. Ty- 
pisch sind auch hier die bereits in den lexikalischen Listen und in den 
mathematischen Texten angetroffenen binären Relationen, die dem 
Muster links-rechts, oben-unten, vorne-hinten folgen.5* 

Wiederum spielt die Sprache in den Aspekten Benennung und verbali- 
sierter Beschreibung von Phänomenen eine wichtige Rolle. Nougaytol hat 
in diesem Zusammenhang auf die „identitätsstiftende“ Wirkung von 
Bezeichnung und Bezeichnetem in diesem Zusammenhang hinge- 
wiesen. Auch die Verwendung eines Tendenz-Vokabulars ist hier zu 
nennen. Dazu gehört z.B. die offenbar bewusste Verwendung von 
deutungshaltigen Worten, wie z.B. ‚positiv‘ besetzte Verben (känu, 
Salämu) und ‚negativ‘ besetzte Verben (naparqudu, nasahu, patäru) bei der 
Befundbeschreibung in der Extispizin.50 

Nicht nur der Prozess der Serienbildung geht einher mit der Unter- 
scheidung zwischen praktischer und systematischer Divination. Dass 
die praktische Divination mit ihren binären Ja/Nein-Antworten, mit 
deren Hilfe einzelne Fakten-Konstellationen abgeprüft werden, eine 
frühe, primitiv-folkloristische Vorstufe der eigentlichen ‚scientific divi- 


53 NOUGAYROL (1966): 10. 

54 Für die Leberschau vgl. MEYER (1987): 87-89. 

55 NOUGAYROL (1966): 96. mit Anm. 1 auf S. 10. Zu einer Aufschlüsselung der 
divinatorischen Befund- und Deutungsschemata mit Hilfe der Informations- 
theorie der Semiotik s. die Ausführungen von MEYER (1987): Kapitel 4 
(Grundlagen der Interpretation). 

56 Beispiele finden sich bei MEYER (1987): 90Ὲ. 
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nation‘ sei, wie Oppenheim annahm, bleibt zu prüfen.’ Systematische 
Divination bezieht sich auf die praxisunabhängige Entwicklung von 
Befundkonstellationen und zugehöriger Auslegung. Bereits die bloße 
Existenz dieser beiden unterschiedlichen Bereiche ist ein Phänomen, 
das Rückschlüsse auf die Organisation des Sachgebietes selbst erlaubt. 

Die systematische Divination ist für die Untersuchung der Formen 
des wissenschaftlichen Denkens in besonderer Weise fruchtbar. Denn 
hier werden nicht nur Prozesse erster Ordnung, sondern gerade auch 
die Prozesse zweiter Ordnung sichtbar. In der Überlieferung der gro- 
Ben Serien lässt sich nämlich gerade jener Zugriff beobachten, der 
Befundbeschreibung und Befunddeutung formal und terminologisch 
systematisiert. Die stilistische Vereinheitlichung der Sprache und die 
Ausbildung einer festen Terminologie werden vorangetrieben.>® 

Die Omenkompendien, aber auch die zugehörigen Kommentare 
wie mukallimtu „Darstellung“ oder multabiltu „Auslegung“ stehen im 
Bereich der Wissensorganisation für jene Ebene, die sich neben der 
unmittelbar praktischen Anwendung etabliert. Im Unterschied zu an- 
deren Sachgebieten lassen sich im Bereich der Divination auch Teile 
der indigenen Theorie fassen. Diese zeigt, dass die von modernen In- 
terpretatoren hervorgehobene Analogiebeziehung, d.h. die Ineins- 
setzung von Zeichen und Ereignis, die sowohl beachtet als auch postu- 
liert werden konnte, nicht das primäre Anliegen der Omina ist.5° Die 
keilschriftlichen Quellen selbst geben eine andere Erklärung: die 
Zeichenträger haben eine Abbildfunktion. Die Fangzeile der 16. Tafel 
der Opferschauserie Barütu lautet: Summa amütu mattalät Same „Wenn die 
Leber ein Abbild des Himmels ist“.60 Ergänzt wird dieser Hinweis 
durch die Ausführungen in dem sogenannten Handbuch eines Opfer- 
schauers: 


57 OPPENHEIM (1977): 212-214. Angezweifelt bereits von NOUGAYROL (1966): 
14. 

58 Unterschiede in den Überlieferungstraditionen deuten auf die Existenz 
mehrerer ‚Schulen‘, deren spezifische Eigenheiten vielleicht eines Tages deut- 
licher herausgearbeitet werden können. In der Vereinheitlichung wird damit 
eine zentripetale Tendenz sichtbar, die durchaus verschiedene Interpre- 
tationsweisen zulassen kann. 

59 COOPER (1980): 101. 

60 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum 20 1:31. 
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Himmel und Erde bringen Zeichen hervor, getrennt (sind sie) und doch nicht 

getrennt. (Paradoxe Antithese) Himmel und Erde sind einander entspre- 

chend. (Analogie) Ein Zeichen, das am Himmel ungünstig ist, ist (auch) auf 
der Erde ungünstig, das Zeichen, das auf der Erde schlecht ist, ist auch am 

Himmel schlecht. (Folge). 

Zwischen Zeichen und Bezeichnetem besteht also kein kausales Ab- 
hängigkeitsverhältnis, sondern eine Abbild-Beziehung. Omina arbei- 
ten nicht primär kasuistisch, sondern cher parataktisch, assoziierend. 
Die Zeichen können als Indikatoren für Ereignisse dienen, doch sie 
sind nicht Ursachen bzw. Zeichen für die Ursachen von Ereignissen. 
Sie sind in ihrer Konstruktion zeitneutral, d.h. sie lassen eine Aussage 
sowohl in Hinblick auf die Vergangenheit, als auch auf die Gegenwart 
und sogar auf die Zukunft zu. Nur auf diesem Hintergrund wird auch 
die Existenz der umfangreichen Löserituale verständlich. Diese 
elaborierte Technik der Zukunftsbewältigung durch Abwendung 
drohenden Unheils wäre nicht sinnvoll, wenn ein streng kausales 
Ursache-Wirkungs-Denken zugrunde gelegt würde. Das mechani- 
stische Prinzip physikalischer Kausalität — dass die Gestirne selbst — 
durch Strahlung oder Aus- und Einflüsse — Wirkungen am Menschen 
hervorrufen — scheint vielmehr griechischen Ursprungs.s* 

Eine ganze Anzahl von Ausgangstatbeständen in den Omina be- 
ruht auf realen bzw. möglichen Erscheinungen. Aber eine fast ebenso 
große Anzahl ist ganz offensichtlich irreal, fiktiv und konstruiert. So 
finden sich unter den astronomischen Omina astronomisch unmög- 
liche Sachverhalte, wie z.B. Mondfinsternisse am 20. Tag eines Mo- 
nats.°° Dies ist schon den ersten Bearbeitern der Texte aufgefallen, 
wurde jedoch als rhetorische Manipulation der Schreiber‘ oder gar als 
„irrationale Auswüchse dumpfen Aberglaubens‘““® charakterisiert. Eine 


61 OPPENHEIM (1974): 197-222, Z. 3943. 

62 ROCHBERG-HALTON (1990): 28. 

63 MAUL (1994). 

64 ROCHBERG-HALTON (1984): 117. 

65 „Whatever was the basis of Babylonian divination, it was not empitical fact.“ 
KOCH-WESTENHOLZ (1995): 18. 

66 ROCHBERG-HALTON (1990): 27. 

67 „Ihe manipulation of lexical items is the corollary in language to the com- 
mon divinatory technique of manipulation of code objects.“ GUINAN (1989): 
229. 

68 JEREMIAS (1913): 393. 
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nähere Betrachtung dieser ‚unmöglichen Bedingungen‘ legt jedoch die 
Vermutung nahe, dass dieses Verfahren eine Form des Gedanken- 
experiments ist. Der praktische Bezug solcher Überlegungen entfällt, 
stattdessen bestimmt die fiktive Steigerung eines einzelnen Faktors in 
konsequenter Fortführung der vorgegebenen Strukturen die Über- 
legung. Das wiederum bedeutet, dass eben gerade nicht Realabbildung 
beabsichtigt ist, sondern ein mentales Konstrukt. 

Dieser Schritt zu Prozeduren höherer Ordnung hat im Falle der 
astronomischen Omina zu einem Paradigmenwechsel geführt. Nach 
Vorstadien im 18. Jh. wurden seit der Mitte des 2. Jt.s hunderte von 
astronomischen Beobachtungen in der Serie Enuma Anu Enlil zusammen- 
geführt. Die Ausbildung einer mathematischen Astronomie im frühen 
1. Jt. hat -- wie David Brown es nennt — zu einer scientific revolution im 
Bereich der astronomischen Divination geführt. Mit der systema- 
tischen Ausbildung astronomisch-mathematischer Techniken und der 
Akkumulation dadurch gewonnener (Er)-Kenntnisse entwickelte sich 
die astronomische Divination von einem analytisch-Ratalogisierenden zu 
einem extrapolierenden prognostischen System.°? 

Auf dem Gebiet der Divination kann beobachtet werden, wie gera- 
de im rigiden Rahmen einer scheinbar fixierten, gerade nicht flexiblen 
Form Denkräume geschaffen werden durch ein Ablösen von Praxis 
und Empirie. Doch nicht nur unter diesem Gesichtspunkt ist die divi- 
natorische Literatur unter wissenschaftstheoretischen Fragestellungen 
eine Herausforderung: Es können nicht nur Techniken, sondern 
möglicherweise auch die Überbauten, ihre hemmende und fördernde 
Wirkung und die determinierende Macht der Sprache studiert werden. 
Die Analyse der altorientalischen Wissenskulturen sollte also in der 
sprachlichen Fundierung von ‚Wissen‘ ihren Ausgangspunkt nehmen. Ὁ 
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Das Verhältnis von medizinischer Prognose 
zur religiösen Divinatorik/Mantik in Griechenland 


Jochen Althoff (Johannes Gutenberg-Universität Mainz) 


Das Problem der Übersetzung von wissenschaftlichen Ausdrücken 
und größeren sprachlichen Einheiten stellt sich nicht erst beim Über- 
gang von einer Sprache zur anderen. Bereits bei der Ausdifferenzierung 
einzelner Wissenszweige innerhalb einer und derselben Kultur kann 
man Austauschphänomene beobachten, die man zwar nicht als Über- 
setzungen im eigentlichen Sinn bezeichnen mag, die aber doch ge- 
wissermaßen im mikroskopischen Bereich vergleichbare Vorgänge 
darstellen. Dies soll hier anhand der griechischen Mantik und der 
griechischen Medizin betrachtet werden, wobei die Mantik sicher die 
ältere Disziplin ist, mit der sich die jüngere Medizin in ihrer hippo- 
kratischen Ausprägung auseinandersetzen musste.! 

Die Prognose ist ein zentrales Element der ärztlichen Kunst- 
ausübung in der antiken griechischen Medizin. Sie spielt in vielen Wer- 
ken des Corpus Hippocraticum eine Rolle, und es befassen sich sogar 
mehrere Werke speziell mit diesem Thema.? Ich möchte hier zunächst 
die Aufmerksamkeit auf das Lehrbuch Prognostikon lenken, dessen ge- 
naue Datierung schwierig ist; mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit gehört es 
in die letzten drei Jahrzehnte des 5. Jh.s v. Chr.? 

Der hohe Grad der literarischen Ausarbeitung des Werkes ist u.a. 
an einem vorangestellten Proömium und einem resümierenden 
Schlusskapitel erkennbar. Das Proömium lautete folgendermaßen: 


1. Grundlegend ist der Aufsatz von LANGHOTF (1992). Einen knappen Hinweis 
auf die enge Verbindung zwischen medizinischer Prognose und Mantik gibt 
auch BURKERT (2005): 33. Richtig betont Burkert, dass das verbindende 
Element die Deutung von Zeichen ist. 


2 Werke, die bereits von ihrem Titel her auf eine prognostische ’Thematik 
verweisen, sind vor allem: Κωακαὶ προγνώσιες, Προγνωστικόν, Προρρητικά 1 
und II. 

3 Vgl. LICHTENTHAELER (1989). 
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Der Arzt, so scheint es mir am besten zu sein, sollte die Prognose einüben. 
Wenn er nämlich bei den Kranken vorher erkennt und vorhersagt die aktuell 
vorhandenen Zustände, die vergangenen Ereignisse und die zukünftig 
eintretenden Geschehnisse und detailliert darlegen kann, was die Kranken (in 
ihrer Krankengeschichte) ausgelassen haben, dann wird man ihm wohl am 
ehesten zutrauen, dass er die Angelegenheiten der Kranken erkennen kann, 
so dass die Menschen es wagen, sich dem Arzt aus freien Stücken anzu- 
vertrauen. Zugleich dürfte er die Therapie am besten einrichten, wenn er die 
zukünftigen Abläufe aus den gegenwärtigen Zuständen vorher weiß. Alle 
Kranken gesund zu machen ist nämlich unmöglich; denn das wäre sogar 
besser, als die zukünftigen Abläufe vorher zu wissen. Weil aber die Menschen 
nun einmal sterben (...), bevor der Arzt mit seiner Kunst gegen jede Krank- 
heit ankämpfen kann, ist es notwendig, die Natur dieser Leiden zu kennen, 
wie weit sie der Körperkraft überlegen sind, zugleich aber auch, ob etwas 
Göttliches in den Krankheiten ist,* und auch deren Prognose vollständig zu 
erlernen. So nämlich dürfte jemand zu Recht bewundert werden und wäre 
wohl ein guter Arzt. Und weiterhin könnte er diejenigen, die eine gute 
Überlebenschance haben, noch besser pflegen, weil er mit größerem zeit- 
lichen Abstand schon vorher auf jedes Detail seine Überlegungen richten 
kann; und wenn er schließlich vorher erkennt und vorhersagt diejenigen, die 
sterben und diejenigen, die gerettet werden, dürfte er doch wohl als schuldlos 
gelten.’ 


Diese Bemerkung ist in der Forschung viel diskutiert, weil sie die zentrale 
Frage berührt, ob der ‚aufgeklärte‘ Hippokrates göttliche Faktoren im Krank- 
heitsgeschehen annahm. Vgl. VAN DER EIJK (1990): 100, Anm. 30. Möglich 
ist, dass τὸ θεῖον hier die Witterungseinflüsse oder andere dem menschlichen 
Einfluss entzogene pathogene Faktoren meint. Das Göttliche verschwindet 
aber auch in anderen Werken nicht völlig aus dem Blick, vgl. unten zu De 
diaeta 4. 

Corpus Hippocraticam, Prognostikon 193,1-194,9 ALEXANDERSON = 2.110,1— 
112,11 LITTRE: τὸν ἰητρὸν δοκεῖ μοι ἄριστον εἶναι πρόνοιαν ἐπιτηδεύειν. 
προγινώσκων γὰρ καὶ προλέγων παρὰ τοῖσι νοσέουσι τά τε παρεόντα καὶ τὰ 
προγεγονότα καὶ τὰ μέλλοντα ἔσεσθαι ὁκόσα τε παραλείπουσιν οἱ ἀσθενέοντες 
ἐκδιηγούμενος πιστεύοιτο ἂν μᾶλλον γινώσκειν τὰ τῶν νοσεόντων πρήγματα, 
ὥστε τολμᾶν ἐπιτρέπειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους σφέας ἑωυτοὺς τῷ ἰητρῷ. τὴν δὲ 
θεραπείην ἄριστα ἂν ποιέοιτο προειδὼς τὰ ἐσόμενα ἐκ τῶν παρεόντων 
παθημάτων. ὑγιέας μὲν γὰρ ποιεῖν ἅπαντας τοὺς νοσέοντας ἀδύνατον τοῦτο γὰρ 
καὶ τοῦ προγινώσκειν τὰ μέλλοντα ἀποβήσεσθαι κρέσσον ἂν ἦν’ ἐπειδὴ δὲ οἱ 
ἄνθρωποι ἀποθνήσκουσι ..., πρὶν ἢ τὸν ἰητρὸν τῇ τέχνῃ πρὸς ἕκαστον νόσημα 
ἀνταγωνίσασθαι. γνόντα οὖν χρὴ τῶν παθέων τῶν τοιούτων τὰς φύσιας, ὁκόσον 
ὑπὲρ τὴν δύναμίν εἰσιν τῶν σωμάτων, ἅμα δὲ καὶ εἴ τι θεῖον ἔνεστιν ἐν τῇσι 
νούσοισι, καὶ τούτων τὴν πρόνοιαν ἐκμανθάνειν. οὕτω γὰρ ἄν τις θαυμάζοιτό τε 
δικαίως καὶ ἰητρὸς ἀγαθὸς ἂν εἴη. καὶ γὰρ οὺς οἷόν τε περιγενέσθαι ἔτι μᾶλλον ἂν 
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Das Einüben der Prognose erscheint hier als ein zentraler Aspekt 
ärztlicher Tätigkeit. Begründet wird dies erstens mit der erhöhten Re- 
putation eines Arztes, der die Prognose beherrscht. Zweitens ver- 
bessert die Prognosefähigkeit die therapeutischen Bemühungen. Dabei 
muss sich der Arzt vor allem fragen, ob es sich überhaupt lohnt, den 
Kampf gegen eine Krankheit aufzunehmen. Gedacht ist aber auch an 
eine verbesserte Planung der Therapie, weil der prognosefähige Arzt 
schon weiß, in welche Phase die Krankheit demnächst eintritt, und er 
sich darauf einrichten kann.° Drittens spielt auch der rechtliche Aspekt 
eine Rolle: Wenn ein Arzt vorher weiß, welche Krankheit tödlich en- 
det, und dies wahrheitsgetreu ankündigt, kann er nicht mehr für diesen 
letalen Ausgang verantwortlich gemacht werden. Die Formulierung 
bezieht sich hier zwar auch auf eine prognostizierte Genesung, aber in 
einem solchen Fall hat natürlich kein Arzt etwas zu befürchten und 
möchte vor allem nicht als ‚schuldlos‘ an einer solchen Genesung 
gelten. 

Entscheidend ist der erstgenannte Aspekt der gesteigerten Repu- 
tation. Dies muss vor dem Hintergrund eines in keiner Weise regulier- 
ten Gesundheitswesens gesehen werden, das ohne staatliche Approba- 
tionen oder eine vergleichbare staatliche Aufsicht auskommen musste. 
Jeder konnte von sich behaupten, er sei ein Arzt, und weil viele dieser 
Ärzte (wie andere Handwerker und auch Orakelkünder) in ganz Grie- 
chenland umherzogen und an den unterschiedlichsten Orten ihre 
Dienste anboten, war es sehr schwer, ihre tatsächliche Qualifikation zu 


δύναιτο διαφυλάσσειν ἐκ πλείονος χρόνου προβουλευόμενος πρὸς ἕκαστα καὶ τοὺς 
ἀποθανουμένους τε καὶ σωθησομένους προγινώσκων τε καὶ προλέγων ἀναίτιος ἂν 
εἴη. 

6 Eine ähnliche Bedeutung hat die Beurteilung der Umweltfaktoren für den 
umherziehenden Wanderarzt, vgl. Περὶ ἀέρων, ὑδάτων, τόπων 2,1 (188,6-11 
JOUANNA): ei γὰρ ταῦτα εἰδείη τις καλῶς ... οὐκ ἂν αὐτὸν λανθάνοι ἐς πόλιν 
ἀφικνεόμενον ἧς ἂν ἄπειρος ἢ οὔτε νοσήματα ἐπιχώρια οὔτε τῶν κοιλιῶν ἡ φύσις 
ὁκοίη τίς ἐστιν, ὥστε μὴ ἀπορεῖσθαι ἐν τῇ θεραπείῃ τῶν νούσων μηδὲ 
διαμαρτάνειν... „Wenn nämlich einer dies gut kennt, dürften ihm, wenn er in 
eine ihm unbekannte Stadt kommt, weder die einheimischen Krankheiten 
entgehen noch die Natur des Verdauungstraktes, wie sie beschaffen ist, so 
dass er weder in der Krankheitstherapie ratlos ist noch einen Fehler macht 


ςς 
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überprüfen. Eine treffsichere Prognose war neben einer gelungenen 
Therapie das einzige Kriterium für die ärztliche Kompetenz.” 

Für unseren Vergleich mit der Divinatorik sind zwei Aussagen vom 
Beginn des zweiten Satzes wichtig. „Wenn er nämlich bei den Kranken 
vorher erkennt und vorhersagt die aktuell vorhandenen Zustände, die 
vergangenen Ereignisse und die zukünftig eintretenden Geschehnisse 
οἷς, heißt es zunächst (προλέγων τά τε παρέοντα καὶ τὰ προγεγονότα καὶ τὰ 
μέλλοντα ἔσεσθαι ...). Damit wird die Fähigkeit zur Prognose auf alle 
drei Zeitstufen ausgedehnt, auf Gegenwart, Vergangenheit und Zu- 
kunft. Diese Formulierung ist erstaunlich: Landläufig nimmt man an, 
dass sich eine Prognose immer auf die Zukunft bezieht. Die Zeitstufen 
der Gegenwart und der Vergangenheit gehören zum Erkenntnismodus 
des Wissens, nicht zu dem des Vorher-Wissens. 

Warum unser Autor aber auch die Vergangenheit mit einbezieht, 
erhellt aus dem Fortgang des Satzes: ..... und (wenn er) detailliert dar- 
legen kann, was die Kranken (in ihrer Krankengeschichte) ausgelassen 
haben, dann wird man ihm wohl am ehesten zutrauen, dass er die 
Angelegenheiten der Kranken erkennen kann.“ Auch mit Bezug auf 
die Vergangenheit einer Krankengeschichte kann der Arzt erstaunliche 
Fähigkeiten demonstrieren, wenn er vom Patienten nicht mitgeteilte 
vergangene Symptome der aktuellen Krankheit ergänzen kann. Dies 
kann der Arzt tun, weil jede Krankheit eine festgelegte Natur (φύσιςϑ) 
besitzt, die einen konstanten Verlauf mit sich bringt.’ Aus derselben 


7 Das Corpus Hippocraticum ist voll von Auseinandersetzungen mit vom 
jeweiligen Autor als ‚schlecht‘ abgewerteten Ärzten. Vgl. CORDES (1994): 
838; DUCATILLON (1977). 

8 Vgl. τῶν παθέων ... τὰς φύσιας („die Naturen der Leiden“) etwas weiter unten 
im Proömium. 

9 Dieselbe Auffassung liegt dem Schlusskapitel 25 zugrunde, in dem die 
Unabhängigkeit der prognostischen Prinzipien vom jeweiligen Ort betont 
wird (... ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν Λιβύῃ καὶ ἐν Δήλῳ καὶ ἐν Σκύθῃσι φαίνεται τὰ 
προγεγραμμένα ἀληθεύοντα σημεῖα. „Weil in Afrika, auf Delos und bei den 
Skythen die im Vorangehenden beschriebenen Zeichen offenkundig wahr 
sind.‘%). LONIE (1965): 62 geht vielleicht etwas zu weit, wenn er formuliert: 
„This epilogue is remarkable in the history of science. It contains a conscious 
recognition, possibly the earliest in Western literature, of the universality of 
scientific law.“ Denn schon Anaximander (Fragment 12 B 1 DIELS/KRANZ) 
und Parmenides (Di&£e und Ananke halten das Sein in Fesseln, 28 B 8,14 und 
30£. DIELS/KRANZ) konzipieren so etwas wie ein Naturgesetz. Vgl. 
KULLMANN (2010): bes. 14-17. 
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Kenntnis kann er auch gezielt nach bestimmten aktuellen Symptomen 
fragen oder suchen, die der Patient selbst vielleicht noch gar nicht 
bemerkt oder zu erwähnen vergessen hat. 

Das Wissen des Arztes bezieht sich also auf alle drei Zeitstufen 
und ist somit allumfassend. Solche Formulierungen finden sich in der 
antiken griechischen Literatur sonst nicht auf Ärzte und Krankheiten 
bezogen, sondern auf Gottheiten und göttlich begnadete Menschen. So 
berichtet Hesiod am Beginn seiner T'heogonie 22-35 davon, wie ihn die 
Musen am Berg Helikon von einem einfachen Schafhirten zum Dich- 
ter weihten: Zum Zeichen seiner Erhöhung gaben sie ihm einen 
blühenden Lorbeerzweig und „hauchten mir göttlichen Gesang ein, 
damit ich rühme die zukünftigen und die vergangenen Ereignisse.“!0 
Hier fehlt noch die Zeitstufe der Gegenwart, aber wenig später rühmt 
Hesiod die Musen (36-39): „Sie erfreuen den großen Sinn des Vaters 
Zeus im Olymp, wenn sie verkünden die gegenwärtigen, zukünftigen 
und vergangenen Dinge.“!! Die Musen als Inspirationsgottheiten und 
‚kulturelles Gedächtnis‘ kennen den gesamten Ablauf der Zeit und die 
Ereignisse in ihr. Sie allein können den epischen Sängern die Kunde 
von vergangenen Vorgängen mitteilen und den Dichter so aus der 
Masse der Sterblichen herausheben. 

Vor Troja ist es der Scher Kalchas, der in der Ilias in einer ganz 
ähnlichen Weise beschrieben wird: „Unter ihnen stand auf Kalchas, der 
Sohn des 'Thestor, der bei weitem beste Deuter des Vogelflugs, der die 
gegenwärtigen, die zukünftigen und die vergangenen Dinge wusste...‘“12 


10 Hesiod, Tiheogonie 30-32: καί μοι σκῆπτρον Edov, δάφνης ἐριθηλέος ὄζον / 
δρέψασαι θηητόν᾽ Evenvevoav δέ μοι αὐδὴν / θέσπιν, ἵνα κλείοιμι τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα 
πρό τ᾽ ἐόντα, ... Vgl. dazu den Kommentar von WEST (1966/1988): 166: „The 
phrase expresses the close connexion between poetry and prophecy which is 
widespread in early literature. In the absence of written record, the ability to 
see into the distant past is no less marvellous than the ability to see into the 
future, and there is no reason for a sharp distinction between the two. 
Neither is possible without some form of divine revelation, for only the gods 
have the necessary first-hand knowledge (cf. 14 2.485f., folgt Zitat). Thus the 
knowledge of either a poet (as here) or a prophet (as Calchas in [4 1.70) 
theoretically embraces past, present, and future. Cf. Pl., Rep. 392D, 617C; 
Charm. YT4A. ...“ Vgl. auch STRUCK (2005): 147-165. 

11 Hesiod, Theogonie 38: ..., εἰρεῦσαι τά τ᾽ ἐόντα, τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα πρό τ᾽ ἐόντα ... 


12 Las 1,68-70: ... τοῖσι δ᾽ ἀνέστη / Κάλχας Θεστορίδης, οἰωνοπόλων ὀχ᾽ ἄριστος, / 
ὃς ἤδη τά τ᾽ ἐόντα τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα πρό τ᾽ ἐόντα, ... 
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Kalchas wird wenige Verse später erneut als Besitzer der Sehergabe 
hervorgehoben, die ihm Phoibos Apoll verliehen habe.!3 Seine man- 
tische Begabung schließt die Fähigkeit zur Zeichendeutung mit ein, die 
für den musenbegnadeten Dichter uninteressant ist. Kalchas ist 
οἰωνοπόλος, „Vogeldeuter“, er kann also aus dem Flug, der Formation 
und dem Ruf der Vögel die Zukunft deuten. Damit macht er etwas 
dem Mediziner ganz Ähnliches: Er prognostiziert aus bestimmten Zei- 
chen zukünftige Ereignisse. Auch diese Fähigkeit bezieht sich in erster 
Linie auf die Zukunft. Wenn dennoch an der zitierten Iöasstelle die 
Kenntnis des Schers auf alle Zeitdimensionen ausgedehnt wird, so ist 
damit in erster Linie auf seine gottgleiche Allwissenheit verwiesen, die 
er hauptsächlich für die Deutung der Zukunft einsetzt.!* 

Ähnliche semiotische Kompetenz besitzen die Opferschauer, die 
eine zweite Gruppe von Mantikern darstellen.!5 Sie können aus der 
Beschaffenheit der inneren Organe von frisch geschlachteten Opfer- 
tieren Prognosen ableiten. Im wahrscheinlich unechten Gefesselten 
Prometheus des Aischylos!° nimmt Prometheus als der menschenfreund- 
liche Kulturstifter es für sich in Anspruch, den Menschen alle mög- 
lichen Formen der Zeichen-Divination vermittelt zu haben:!” Traum- 


13 Ilias 1,72: ... ἣν διὰ μαντοσύνην. τήν οἱ πόρε Φοῖβος Ἀπόλλων. ... 

14 Vgl. FLOWER (2008): 91: „In effect, Apollo, through his gift of scercraft, 
enables a mortal to share, albeit on a smaller scale and to a lesser degree, in 
the type of knowledge that the gods themselves possess. That is why the 
chorus in the Ολάζης Tyrannus (298-299) can refer to Teiresias as ‚the divine 
seer, in whom alone of mortals truth is implanted.““ 

15 Xenophon beschreibt mehrfach, dass er selbst solche Orakel durchgeführt 
hat (und zwar selbst kein professioneller Scher war, aber doch erhebliche 
Erfahrung in diesem Metier besaß: Anabasis 5,6,29): Anabasis 7,6,44; 6,1,22. 
Vgl. auch Euripides, Ele&tra 826-832 (aufgeführt zwischen 422 und 418 v. 
Chr.): Orest zerteilt, noch unerkannt, ein geopfertes Rind, an dessen Leber 
und Galle Aigisthos Unheil für sich erkennt. Wenig später wird er von Orest 
getötet. 

16 Vgl. LEFEVRE (2003): 11-19. 

17 Prometheus 484-499: „Der vielen Art von Seherkunst gab Ordnung ich, / 
entschied als erster, was von Träumen müßt als wahr / Gesicht sich zeigen; 
Laute dann, schwer deutbar, ich / erschloß sie ihnen; was sich unterwegs 
anzeigt, / krummkralligen Wildgeflügels Flug auch gab genau / ich Deutung, 
welche rechts glückweisend ihre Art / und links läßt fliegen, welche 
Lebensweise sie / ein jedes haben, und was gegenseitig sie / an Feindschaft 
kennen, Freundschaft und Geselligkeit; / der Eingeweide Glätte, welche 
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deutung, Deutung unklarer Stimmen, des Vogelflugs, der Eingeweide, 
besonders Leber und Galle, und schließlich Deutung des Verbren- 
nungsvorgangs der Opferstücke -- all dies hat Prometheus die Mensch- 
heit gelehrt. Damit sind ziemlich vollständig alle die Bereiche genannt, 
deren Vorgänge von kundigen Deutern als Zeichen für andere Zu- 
sammenhänge verwendet wurden. Es ist dabei nicht uninteressant, dass 
in den unmittelbar vorhergehenden Versen (476-483) Prometheus 
auch die Erfindung der Medizin für sich in Anspruch nimmt, wobei er 
sich aber allein auf die Heilmittel, nicht etwa die Prognose bezicht. 
Immerhin macht der Dichter des Prometheus damit deutlich, dass er 
die Medizin und die Mantik als zwei elementare Kunstfertigkeiten des 
Menschen versteht. 

Was diese Formen der zeichendeutenden Mantik von der Medizin 
unterscheidet, ist die lockere Verknüpfung zwischen Zeichenbereich 
und Sachebene. In der Medizin werden körperliche Zeichen als 
Indizien für krankhafte körperliche Prozesse verwendet. Zeichen- 
bereich und Bedeutung stehen also auf derselben Ebene: Beides findet 
im und am Körper des Patienten statt. In der Mantik ist diese Be- 
ziehung weit weniger eng. So werden z.B. in der Opferschau zwar 
ebenfalls körperliche Zeichen, allerdings immer des toten Tieres, 
beobachtet. Bezogen werden sie aber auf den Bereich menschlichen 
Handelns, der mit den Opfertieren selbst gar nichts zu tun hat, wenn 
etwa vor einer Schlacht aus der Leberschau die Erfolgsaussichten divi- 
niert werden.!® 

Etwas einsichtiger ist dieses Verfahren bei der Vogelschau, denn 
die Vögel gelten als Bewohner des Zwischenreiches zwischen den 
Göttern im Himmel und den Menschen auf der Erde, können also als 
Mittler zwischen göttlichem Willen und menschlicher Handlung 


Farbe auch / wohl haben müsse, Göttern angenehm zu sein, / die Galle, und 
der Leber bunte Wohlgestalt; / Gliedmaßen, fettumhüllte, Hüften, lang und 
groß, / verbrennend, bahnt ich zu der Deutung schwerer Kunst / den Weg 
der Menschheit; was der Flamme Blick anzeigt, / dem Aug’ enthüllt ich’s, 
dem zuvor es dunkel war.“ Übers. aus WERNER (1988): 441. 

18 Dies ist ein ca. 20 mal auf Vasen abgebildeter Vorgang, vgl. FLOWER (2008): 
53-58 mit Abb. Es ist nicht ganz klar, ob es sich um eine Genre-Szene oder 
die Abbildung einer mythologischen Vorlage handelt. Jedenfalls scheint der 
die Leber inspizierende Krieger kein professioneller Scher zu sein, sondern 
eher wie Xenophon (vgl. Anm. 15) ein Laie mit durch Erfahrung gewon- 
nenen scherischen Kompetenzen. 
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fungieren.!9 Ähnlich werden die Träume von alters her als von den 
Göttern gesandte Bilder verstanden, sind also wie die Vögel Zeichen, 
die die Götter den Menschen schicken.?® 
Für unsere Fragestellung erweist sich das vierte Buch der hippo- 
kratischen Schrift De diaeta (περὶ διαίτης) als sehr interessant, weil dort 
explizit zum Verhältnis von Traummantik und medizinischer Prognose 
aufgrund von Träumen Stellung genommen wird.?”! Das Buch beginnt 
mit den beiden einleitenden Kapiteln 86 und 87, in denen zunächst der 
Nutzen der Traum-Zeichendeutung (περὶ δὲ τῶν τεκμηρίων τῶν Ev τοῖσιν 
ὕπνοισιν) begründet wird: Wenn der Körper schläft, ist die Seele wach 
und nimmt alles wahr. Damit ist wohl gemeint, dass die Scele, die im 
wachen Körper überall verstreut ist und mit den körperlichen Organen 
zusammen deren Funktionen ausübt, sich im Schlaf auf sich selbst 
zurückzieht und alle Körperfunktionen selbst ausübt.?? In Kap. 87 
heißt es dann: 
Welche Träume nun gottgesandt sind und den Städten oder den Privatleuten 
Schlimmes oder Gutes vorher anzeigen — da gibt es welche, die diese be- 
urteilen können, weil sie die Kunstfertigkeit dafür besitzen. Welche Leiden 
des Körpers aber die Seele vorher anzeigt — ein Übermaß an Anfüllung oder 
Entleerung der natürlichen Substanzen oder eine Umwandlung ungewohnter 
Substanzen —, auch dieses beurteilen sie. Und das eine treffen sie (sc. mit 
ihren Prognosen), das andere verfehlen sie, und bei nichts von diesen wissen 
sie, warum es so geschicht, und auch nicht, was sie jeweils treffen und was sie 
jeweils verfehlen, sondern sie ermahnen dazu aufzupassen, dass einen nichts 
Schlimmes ergreift. Diese lehren also nicht, wie man aufpassen soll, sondern 


19 Dieselbe Vorstellung liegt der Komödie Die Vögel des Aristophanes 
(aufgeführt 414 v. Chr.) zugrunde. 

20 Vgl. auch die kleinen aristotelischen Schriften De insomniis und De divinatione 
ber somnum, NAN DER EIJK (1994). 

21 Die Schrift datiert vom Ende des 5./Anfang des 4. Jh.s v. Chr., vgl. JOLY 
(2003): 44-49. Das 4. und letzte Buch erscheint in den Mss. bisweilen mit 
dem eigenen Titel περὶ ἐνυπνίων („Über Träume“). Vgl. auch LiAtsı (2002): 
7221. 

22 Es ist unklar, wie sich diese Aussage zu den 'Traumerscheinungen verhält. 
Vermutlich meint der Autor, dass die Seele in diesem Zustand der Konzen- 
tration bereits kleinste Abweichungen des Körpers vom normalen Funk- 
tionieren erkennt, bevor dies dem wachen Verstand möglich ist. Und diese 
Wahrnehmungen drückt sie irgendwie in den Traumbildern aus. 
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fordern auf, zu den Göttern zu beten. Und das Beten ist auch gut. Man muss 

aber die Götter anrufen und auch selbst mit anpacken.”> 
Der Autor nimmt also an, dass es gottgesandte Träume gibt („gött- 
liche“ heißt es wörtlich), die schlimme oder gute Ereignisse ankündi- 
gen (npo-onuaiven). Zur Deutung dieser Träume gibt es professionelle 
Traumdeuter, die eine eigene Techne der Traumdeutung erworben 
haben. Sie mögen in ihrem Bereich kompetent sein, dehnen aber ihre 
Tätigkeit auf den hier interessierenden Bereich der medizinisch 
relevanten Träume aus. Solche prognostischen Träume lässt die Seele 
im Schlaf sichtbar werden (wiederum: zpo-onuaivei), wie dies im Kap. 
86 mehr angedeutet als klar ausgedrückt worden war. Diese Über- 
schreitung der eigentlichen Kompetenz (man kann geradewegs von 
einer μετάβασις eis ἄλλο γένος sprechen) führt zu extrem unzuver- 
lässigen Vorhersagen. Das kann zwar auch einmal gut gehen, ist aber 
dann ein reiner Glücksfall, denn es fehlt diesen Traumdeutern das 
spezifische medizinische Wissen, wie es unser hippokratischer Autor in 
seinem Werk darlegt. 

Sie können daher auch keine exakten (diätetischen) Handlungs- 
anweisungen geben, sondern müssen sich auf die allgemeine Auf- 
forderung beschränken, man möge sich vor Schlimmem hüten, ohne 
dass dies genauer erklärt würde. Und genauso allgemein ist die daran 
meist angeschlossene Aufforderung, zu den Göttern zu beten. Da- 
gegen hat unser medizinischer Autor grundsätzlich gar nichts einzu- 
wenden, fordert aber seinerseits, das Gebet durch eigenständiges 
therapeutisches Handeln zu begleiten. Damit verweist der hippo- 
kratische Autor auf die typisch griechische Doppelung der Hand- 
lungsimpulse: Es gibt vor dem Aufkommen der Stoa keinen reinen 
Fatalismus, sondern immer ein schwer zu differenzierendes Ineinander 
und Nebeneinander von menschlicher und göttlicher Handlungs- 


23 De diaeta 218,14-22 JOLY = 6.640,15-642,10 LITTRE: ὅσα μὲν οὖν τῶν 
ἐνυπνίων Heid ἐστι καὶ προσημαίνει ἢ πόλεσιν ἢ ἰδιώτῃσιν ἢ κακὰ ἢ ἀγαθὰ [μὴ δι᾽ 
αὐτῶν ἁμαρτίην]. εἰσὶν οἱ κρίνουσι περὶ τῶν τοιούτων τέχνην ἔχοντες. ὅσα δὲ ἡ 
ψυχὴ τοῦ σώματος παθήματα προσημαίνει, πλησμονῆς ἢ κενώσιος ὑπερβολὴν τῶν 
συμφύτων ἢ μεταβολὴν τῶν ἀηθέων. κρίνουσι μὲν καὶ ταῦτα: καὶ τὰ μὲν 
τυγχάνουσι, τὰ δ᾽ ἁμαρτάνουσι, καὶ οὐδέτερα τούτων γινώσκουσι, διότι [οὖν] 
γίνεται, οὔθ᾽ ὅ τι ἂν ἐπιτύχωσιν οὔθ᾽ ὅ τι ἂν ἁμάρτωσι, φυλάσσεσθαι [δὲ] 
παραινέοντες, μή τι κακὸν λάβῃ. οἱ δ᾽ οὖν οὐ διδάσκουσιν, ὡς χρὴ φυλάσσεσθαι, 
ἀλλὰ θεοῖσιν εὔχεσθαι κελεύουσιν. καὶ τὸ μὲν εὔχεσθαι ἀγαθόν: δεῖ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸν 
συλλαμβάνοντα τοὺς θεοὺς ἐπικαλεῖσθαι. 
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verursachung. Im ärztlichen Bereich kann nur der kompetent handeln, 
der entsprechendes Wissen besitzt, eine entsprechende Techne erwor- 
ben hat; und diese will unser Autor mit seinem umfangreichen Werk 
vermitteln. 

Das Vorankündigen (npo-onuaivew) von zukünftigen Gescheh- 
nissen ist also sowohl in der mantischen Traumdeutung als auch in der 
Medizin funktional dasselbe: Es gibt Zeichen (in diesem Falle beide 
Male Träume), deren Bedeutung unklar ist und die daher von kompe- 
tenten Deutern erklärt werden müssen. Es sind nur jeweils unter- 
schiedliche Zechnai erforderlich, und genauso wenig kann der mantische 
Traumdeuter medizinisch relevante Träume richtig erklären wie um- 
gekehrt der medizinische Traumdeuter mantische Träume richtig er- 
klären kann. Während die mantischen Träume gottgesandt sind und 
somit eine Kommunikation der Götter mit den Menschen darstellen, 
haben die prognostischen Träume der Medizin natürliche Ursachen, 
die richtig verstanden werden müssen. 

Anders verläuft die Kommunikation zwischen Menschen und 
Göttern beim Opfern. Die Menschen bieten den Göttern das ge- 
opferte Tier entweder als wertvolle Dankesgabe oder als eine Art 
Vorauszahlung dar, von der sie wissen möchten, ob die Götter die 
damit verbundene Bitte erhören. Durch die Art und Weise, wie die 
Opfergaben im Altarfeuer verbrennen (schnell, gleichmäßig, zischend, 
rauchend, schwelend, das Feuer erstickend etc.), kann man erkennen, 
wie die Götter das Opfer annehmen, und daraus Schlüsse für das Ge- 
lingen der geplanten Handlung ziehen. Alles Außergewöhnliche wie 
Stimmen, Witterungsphänomene, Sonnenfinsternisse, Niesen?* und 
sogar unwillkürliche Zuckungen der Augenlider oder der Nase kann, 
gerade weil es dem Normalen entgegensteht, als ein göttliches und 
daher orakelhaftes Zeichen verstanden werden.>5 

Doch kehren wir zurück zu den medizinischen Prognosen und be- 
trachten wir ihre sprachliche Struktur. Im Prognostikon Kap. 10 heißt es: 


24 Vgl. Odyssee 17,541, wo Telemachos niest, als Penelope sich die Rückkehr des 
Odysseus und den Untergang der Freier wünscht, und Xenophon, Anabasis 3, 
2,8f., wo jemand im Heer niest, als Xenophon bei seiner ersten Rede sein 
Vertrauen in göttliche Unterstützung ausdrückt, und alle Anwesenden dies als 
ein göttliches Zeichen auffassen. 

25 Vgl. DIELS (1907-1908). 
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Was den Schlaf anbelangt, so soll (der Patient), wie wir es von Natur aus 
gewohnt sind, tagsüber wach sein und nachts schlafen. Wenn das aber ver- 
tauscht ist, wird (die Krankheit) schlechter ausgehen. Am wenigsten Schaden 
erleiden dürfte (der Patient) indes, wenn er in der Frühe bis zum dritten Teil 
des Tages schläft; der Schlaf aber, der über diesen Zeitraum hinausgeht, ist 
schlimmer. Am schlechtesten jedoch ist es, weder am Tage noch nachts zu 
schlafen; entweder nämlich ist (ein solcher Patient) wohl vor Schmerz oder 
Beschwerden wach, oder Demenz wird aus diesem Zeichen hervorgehen. 
Der erste Satz stellt mit leichtem Anakoluth das relevante Phänomen 
an die Spitze: Es geht um den Schlaf des Patienten. Dieser Patient ist, 
wie oft in den hippokratischen Schriften, syntaktisch gar nicht präsent, 
sondern als allgemeiner Subjektsakkusativ zu ἐγρηγορέναι („wach sein‘) 
und καθεύδειν („schlafen“) zu ergänzen. Zugleich erfahren wir das 
generelle prognostische Prinzip; Wenn sich der Schlaf naturgemäß 
verhält, dann — so muss man ergänzen - ist dies ein gutes Zeichen. 
Syntaktisch ist dies in der Formulierung „es ist notwendig“ enthalten. 
Naturgemäßer Schlaf ist die positiv bewertete Norm. Wenn die na- 
türliche Verteilung des Schlafs auf Tag und Nacht sich ändert, dann ist 
dies ein schlechtes Zeichen. „Es wird schlechter“ heißt es lapidar im 
Neutrum; was schlechter wird, müssen wir ergänzen: natürlich eine 
Krankheit, die einen solchen Verlauf aufweist bzw. die Gesundheit des 
Patienten, der diese Krankheit hat. Diese lapidare Ausdrucksweise ist 
für prognostische Texte außerordentlich charakteristisch und wird hier 
selbst in einem sonst sehr sorgfältig stilisierten Werk beibehalten. Im 
Folgenden wird das schlechte Zeichen der Normabweichung differen- 
ziert: „am wenigsten“, „schlimmer“, „am schlechtesten“ sind die kom- 
parativischen Adjektive bzw. Adverbien, die eine Abstufung innerhalb 
des schlechten Verlaufs vornehmen. Die Ausdrucksweise ist variiert: 
Am wenigsten Schaden erleidet ein Patient, der bis ins erste Drittel des 
Tages hinein schläft. Der Ausdruck ist durch den Potentialis („dürfte 
wohl erleiden“) schr vorsichtig. Wenn sich der Schlaf darüber hinaus in 
den Tag hineinzicht, ist die Prognose ungünstiger, am schlechtesten ist 


26 Text nach JONES (1931/1981): 22,3-10: περὶ δὲ ὕπνου ὥσπερ καὶ κατὰ φύσιν 
ἡμῖν σύνηθές ἐστιν, τὴν μὲν ἡμέρην ἐγρηγορέναι χρή. τὴν δὲ νύκτα καθεύδειν ἢν 
δὲ τοῦτο μετεβεβλημένον N, κάκιον γίνεται: ἥκιστα δὲ ἂν λυπέοι, εἰ κοιμῷτο πρωὶ 
ἐς τὸ τρίτον μέρος τῆς ἡμέρης οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τούτου τοῦ χρόνου ὕπνοι πονηρότεροί 
εἰσιν: κάκιστον δὲ μὴ κοιμᾶσθαι μήτε τῆς ἡμέρης μήτε τῆς νυκτός ἢ γὰρ ὑπὸ 
ὀδύνης τε καὶ πόνου ἀγρυπνοίη ἂν ἢ παραφροσύνη ἔσται ἀπὸ τούτου τοῦ σημείου. 
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sie („ist es“, heißt es wieder neutral), wenn der Patient überhaupt nicht 
mehr schläft. 

Dieser ungünstigste Verlauf wird im letzten Satz in zwei Rich- 
tungen erläutert: Zum einen kausal: Wahrscheinlich hat ein Patient, der 
überhaupt nicht mehr schläft, so große Schmerzen, dass dies allein 
schon eine schwere und somit auch bedenkliche Krankheit voraus- 
setzt. Das ist ein Beispiel für die ‚retrospektive Prognose‘, die im 
Proömium angesprochen war, übrigens auch sie durch den Potentialis 
sehr vorsichtig formuliert. Zum anderen ist die völlige Schlaflosigkeit 
ihrerseits ein prognostisches Indiz für den baldigen Verlust des 
Verstandes. Diese besonders schlechte Prognose wird durch das 
einfache Futur als sehr sicher hingestellt. 

Insgesamt wird das prognostische Indiz des Schlafverhaltens schr 
allgemein abgehandelt. Eine spezielle Krankheit ist ebenso wenig er- 
wähnt wie bestimmte Begleitsymptome, wenn man einmal von dem 
Verdacht auf große Schmerzen als Ursache für Schlaflosigkeit absicht. 
Dies folgt der allgemeinen Tendenz des Prognostikon, die im Schluss- 
kapitel 25 noch einmal betont wird. 

Viel weniger allgemein verfährt der Autor des Prorrhetikos 127, der in 
170 kurzen Statements prognostische Beobachtungen mitteilt. Es hat 
den Anschein, als seien diese Sätze noch nicht zu einem ganz fertigen 
Werk verarbeitet worden, sondern teilweise noch für eine spätere 
Ausarbeitung vorgesehen. Deutlichstes Indiz dafür sind eingestreute 
Fragen, die sich der Arzt notiert hat. So etwa ganz am Anfang (1, 
5.510,14 LiTTRE): 


Die von Anfang (der Krankheit) an komatös Gewordenen und mit Kopf-, 
Lenden-, Zwerchfell- und Nackenschmerzen Schlaflosen, sind die phreni- 


27 Der Titel variiert zwischen Προρρητικός (sc. λόγος), so 5.510 LITTRE und 
Προρρητικόν (offenbar wie Προγνωστικόν) als Neutrum. Der Textbestand 
dieser in Einzelsätze und kleinste Abschnitte zerfallenden Schrift ist 
weitgehend identisch mit dem der Schrift Κωακαὶ προγνώσιες, vgl. 5.504 
LITTRE, der nachweist, dass nur 17 Sätze von Prorrh. I keine Parallele in den 
Koischen Prognosen haben (7, 23, 52, 62, 65, 71, 72, 84, 98, 99, 108, 110, 117, 
121, 150, 151 und 170). Insgesamt scheinen die Koischen Prognosen eine allge- 
meinere Tendenz zu verfolgen (5.504 LITTRE): .....ὄ et dans ce transport on a 
metamorphose certaines propositions particulieres en sentences gen£rales.“ 
Vgl. auch JONES (1931/1981) im „Introductory Essay“, XX-XXIX, der eine 
relative Chronologie beginnend mit dem Prorrh. I als frühester Schrift, über 
das Prognostikon (und die Aphorismen) bis zu den Kozschen Progn. vorschlägt. 
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tisch (= delirieren)? Wenn bei diesen Schnupfen fließt, bedeutet das den 

Untergang, besonders wenn sie am vierten Tag (damit) beginnen.”® 
Hier wird im Grunde eine diagnostische Frage gestellt: Können alle 
Patienten mit den beschriebenen Symptomen als „phrenitisch‘“ dia- 
gnostiziert werden? Weil aber „phrenitisch“ vor allen Dingen auf das 
Hauptsymptom ‚Delirium‘ verweist, kann man auch eine prognostische 
Komponente erkennen: Werden alle Patienten mit diesen aktuellen 
Symptomen bald darauf delirieren? Dies ist eine Frage, die nur der Arzt 
durch weitere Beobachtungen am Einzelfall entscheiden kann. Inso- 
fern ist dies keine allgemein verbindliche Prognose, wie wir sie im 
Prognostikon fanden, sondern eine noch vorläufige Annahme. 

Im zweiten Satz tritt ein Symptom hinzu („wenn bei diesen 
Schnupfen fließt“), das ohne Einschränkung mit einer Prognose ver- 
bunden wird, die im Griechischen noch viel knapper formuliert ist als 
in der Übersetzung: ὀλέθριον heißt es schlicht, und das bedeutet 
dasselbe wie κακόν oder κάκιστον im Prognostikon: „letal“. Aber auch 
dieses Zusatzsymptom wird noch weiter differenziert, und dies ist 
wiederum ähnlich dem Prognostikon-Text: Ein schlimmes Zeichen ist 
Schnupfen allgemein in solchen Zusammenhängen, am schlimmsten 
aber ist er, wenn er am vierten Krankheitstag auftritt. Der Autor des 
Prorrhetikos 1 steigert an dieser Stelle nicht das Adjektiv, sondern fügt 
mit ἄλλως δὲ καὶ tiv „besonders wenn“ einen gesteigerten Konditional- 
satz hinzu.2? 

Ein zweites Beispiel für den unfertigen, notizartigen Zustand von 
Prorrhetikos 1 bietet Satz 13 (5.514,4-6 LITTRE): 


Bei den Phrenitikern (ist) weißer Stuhl schlecht. Wie auch bei Archekrates. 
Stellt sich bei diesen auch Schwerfälligkeit/Erstarrung ein? Auch Frös- 
teln/Schüttelfrost ist bei diesen das Schlimmste.3" 


28 Text von POTTER (1995): 172,1-5: οἱ καματώδεες Ev ἀρχῇσι γενόμενοι μετὰ 
κεφαλῆς, ὀσφύος, ὑποχονδρίου, τραχήλου ὀδύνης ἀγρυπνέοντες ἦρά γε φρενιτικοί 
εἰσιν; μυκτὴρ ἐν τούτοισιν ἀποστάζων ὀλέθριον, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἢν τεταρταίοισιν 
ἀρχομένοισιν. 

29 Dies ist ein häufiges stilistisches Mittel, und insofern muss man LANGHOLF 
(1992): 235 korrigieren, der in seinem wichtigen Aufsatz vermutet hat, dass 
die Ärzte in bewusster Ablehnung der Orakelsprache auf Konditionalsätze 
verzichten. 

30 POTTER (1995): 174,10-13: ἐν φρενιτικοῖσι λευκὴ διαχώρησις κακόν. ὡς καὶ τῷ 
Ἀρχεκράτει: ἦρά γε ἐπὶ τούτοισι καὶ νωθρότης ἐπιγίνεται; καὶ ῥῖγος ἐπὶ τούτοισι 
κάκιστον. 
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Hier ist die Diagnose „Phrenitiker“ bereits vorhanden, und es wird das 
Zusatzsymptom „weißer Stuhl“ prognostisch gedeutet: Es ist ein 
schlechtes Zeichen, was wohl angesichts der schlechten Prognose für 
das Delirrum bedeuten soll, dass ein solches Symptom einen noch 
schnelleren oder schlechteren Verlauf signalisiert. Neu hinzu tritt hier 
ein namentlich genannter Patient als ein Beispiel für dieses Zusatz- 
symptom. Da dieser Patient dem Leser unbekannt bleibt, kann es sich 
nur um eine Gedächtnisstütze für den notierenden Arzt handeln.3! Die 
Frage betrifft ein weiteres Zusatzsymptom, von dem nicht klar wird, 
ob es bei dem erwähnten Patienten auftrat oder ob der Autor aus 
einem anderen Zusammenhang vermutet, dass es auftreten könne. Die 
Vermutung könnte aus dem dritten Zusatzsymptom abgeleitet sein: 
Auch Frostempfindung (ῥῖγος), „Einfrieren“, sei ein schr schlechtes 
Zeichen. Also dürfte wohl auch die aus anderer Ursache eintretende 
Bewegungssteife ein schlechtes Zeichen sein. Diesmal ist das Adjektiv 
κακόν, das knapp die Prognose bewertet, einfach gesteigert: κάκιστον. 
Meist steht es am Satzende. Es geht also meist um Verbindungen 
verschiedener Symptome, die prognostisch als Verschlechterung 
gewertet werden. Und überhaupt ist die Prognose nur wenig differen- 
ziert, denn meist heißt es einfach „schlecht“ oder „sehr schlecht“, 
selten auch einmal „günstig“.?? Dies gehorcht natürlich dem allge- 
meinen Trend aller Prognosen, sich nicht zu exakt festzulegen und den 
Arzt vor allem vor schlechten Verläufen zu warnen. 

Wenn wir uns nun wieder den Nachrichten über Divination und 
der Sprachform der Orakelsprüche zuwenden, ergeben sich dabei viele 
Schwierigkeiten. Selbst über die berühmtesten Orakel sind wir nicht 
genau informiert, was die Einzelheiten der Befragung anbelangt. Wie 
wurde angefragt? Gab es Priester als Mittelsleute, die die Fragen der 
letztgültigen Instanz vorlegten und sie dabei veränderten, wurden die 


31 Konsequenterweise sind diese Patientennamen in den allgemeiner orientier- 
ten Koischen Prognosen fortgelassen. Die Parallele zu Prorrhetikos 1, 13 (vgl. 
vorige Anm.) ist Kozsche Prognosen 90 = 5.602,14-16 LITTRE: ἐν φρενίτιδι 
διαχωρήσιες λευκαὶ, καὶ νωθρότης, κακόν: ῥῖγος τουτέοισι κάκιστον. „Bei 
Phrenitis sind weißer Stuhl und Schwerfälligkeit/Erstarrung schlecht; Frös- 
teln/Schüttelfrost ist für diese das Schlimmste.“ 

32 Von allzu exakten Prognosen (vor allem ‚retrograden Prognosen‘) setzt sich 
polemisch der Autor von Prorrhertikos II ab: 1 (220,5f. POTTER): οὕτως 
ἐξηκριβῶσθαι οὗτοι πάντες οἱ τρόποι λέγονται τῶν προρρησίων. „So exakt sind, 
so wird berichtet, all diese Arten der Prognosen.“ 
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Antworten erst interpretiert und dann in eine bestimmte Form ge- 
bracht usw.? Die meisten dieser Punkte sind unklar. Ich gehe aus von 
denjenigen Orakelsprüchen, die Joseph Fontenrose in seinem wichti- 
gen Buch The Deiphic Orack von 1978 in die Kategorie „historical 
responses“ einsortiert hat.?? Er meint damit solche Sprüche, die in 
großer zeitlicher Nähe zur berichteten Orakelanfrage schriftlich über- 
liefert sind. Ob die Anfrage oder die Antwort damit wirklich historisch 
ist, lässt er offen.>* 

Ein berühmtes Beispiel ist die Anfrage des Atheners Chairephon, 
die Platon in seiner Apologie überliefert. Chairephon fragte das Orakel, 
„ob einer weiser sei als ich“ (εἴ τις ἐμοῦ ein σοφώτερος, Platon, Apolologie 
21 A 6), wie Sokrates selbst referiert (daher die 1. Person). „Die Pythia 
nun weissagte, dass niemand weiser sei.“°® Diese vielleicht um 430 v. 
Chr. zu datierende Anfrage hat für Sokrates bedeutende Folgen, weil er 
sich aufgrund dieser Auskunft daran macht, die für ihn offenkundige 
Unglaubwürdigkeit des Spruchs zu beweisen.3° Er tut dies erst nach 
einigem Zögern, denn er weiß, dass Apoll immer die Wahrheit sagt, 
aber er kann die zugrunde liegende Wahrheit dieses Spruchs nicht 
verstehen. Daher befragt er berühmte Leute in Athen, die als Kenner 
ihres Metiers gelten: Politiker, Dichter, Künstler und Handwerker. Und 
jedes Mal findet er nur heraus, dass sie zwar glauben, in ihrem Metier 
etwas zu können, aber bei genauem Nachfragen darüber nicht Rechen- 
schaft ablegen können. Sokrates ist einen bedeutenden Schritt weiter, 
denn er ist sich bewusst, nichts Spezifisches zu wissen, und macht 
keinen Hehl daraus. In Athen hat er sich durch diese Befragung, wie er 
angesichts seines Prozesses selbst erkennt, viele Feinde geschaffen, 
denn niemand lässt sich (bis heute) gern sagen, dass er von dem, was er 
tut, nichts versteht. Das führt schließlich zu seiner Anklage und Hin- 
richtung im Jahre 399 v. Chr.37 


33 FONTENROSE (1978): 244ff. 

34 FONTENROSE (1978): 7f. 

35 21 A 6f.: ἀνεῖλεν οὖν ἡ Πυθία μηδένα σοφώτερον εἶναι. Vgl. FONTENROSE 
(1978): 2458. Η 3 = Nr. 134 + 420 PARKE/WORMELL (1956). 

36 Vgl. Platon, Apo/ogie 21 B1-23 ΟἽ. 

37 Von Ferne erinnert die ganze Sequenz an die vielen in der Tragödie 
gestalteten Versuche, wo der Held vor einem ungünstigen Orakel fliehen 
möchte, natürlich in aller Regel vergeblich. Besonders an den sophokleischen 
Oidipus Tyrannos sei erinnert, weil der Fluchtwillige sich am Ende nur umso 
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Dieser Orakelspruch belegt also (wenn er nicht literarische Fiktion 
Platons ist, aber selbst dann würde er sich ja an der Orakelwirklichkeit 
orientieren), dass das Orakel nicht nur über zukünftige Angelegen- 
heiten befragt wurde, sondern auch über gegenwärtige Unsicherheiten. 
Dies entspricht ‚prognostischen‘ Auskünften, die der Arzt über den 
gegenwärtigen Zustand seines Patienten geben kann. Häufig finden 
sich Anfragen nach dem unbekannten Vater oder der Mutter des 
Fragers, womit die Perspektive auch in die Vergangenheit ausgedehnt 
wird. 

Charakteristischer ist eine Anfrage der Spartaner vor Beginn des 
Peloponnesischen Krieges, die Thukydides überliefert (1,118,3): 

Die Spartaner schickten zu den Delphern und fragten den Gott, ob es für sie 

besser sei, wenn sie Krieg führten. Der aber weissagte ihnen, wie es berichtet 

wird, dass ihnen, wenn sie nach ihrer Kraft kämpften, der Sieg zuteil werde, 

und er sagte, dass er selbst helfen werde, sei es, dass er hinzugerufen werde, 

oder ungerufen.?® 
Es ist natürlich schwer, anhand einer solchen mehrstufigen Über- 
lieferung („wie berichtet wird‘) den genauen Wortlaut des Orakels 
herzustellen. Charakteristisch scheint aber die Formulierung der Frage 
zu sein: „ob es besser sei“ das eine oder das andere zu tun. Syntaktisch 
ist als Ergänzung hier ein Partizip im Dativ gewählt; genauso häufig 
aber sind mit „wenn“ eingeleitete Konditionalsätze. Das Orakel pro- 
phezeit einen Sieg, was natürlich in der Frage impliziert war. Aber 
dieser Sieg steht unter der Bedingung, dass die Spartaner „nach ihren 
Kräften“ kämpfen, was wohl bedeuten soll: mit ganzem Einsatz. 
Damit ist sogleich ein Hintertürchen offen gelassen, denn wer will am 
Ende feststellen, ob die Spartaner wirklich mit ganzem Einsatz 
gekämpft haben oder nicht? Darüber hinaus sagt Apoll seine un- 
bedingte persönliche Unterstützung im Kampfe zu. Er scheint damit 
ein eigenes Interesse an dem Kampf zu bekunden, das ganz 
unabhängig von den Bemühungen der Spartaner ist, und das verleiht 
natürlich eine umso größere Zuversicht. 


mehr in die vorgesehene Schuld verstrickt und dies auch noch selbst 
aufdecken muss. Solche Geschichten haben Platon in der Apo/ogie sicher 
inspiriert. 

38 Thukydides 1,118,3: πέμψαντες δὲ (sc. οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι) ἐς Δελφοὺς ἐπηρώτων 
τὸν θεὸν εἰ πολεμοῦσι ἄμεινον ἔσται: ὁ δὲ ἀνεῖλεν αὐτοῖς, ὡς λέγεται, κατὰ κράτος 
πολεμοῦσι νίκην ἔσεσθαι, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔφη ξυλλήψεσθαι καὶ παρακαλούμενος καὶ 
ἄκλητος. 
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Inhaltlich bezieht sich die Frage auf eine Handlungsalternative, deren 
Bewertung im Sinne der Frage, welche Lösung besser ist, das Orakel 
liefern soll: Soll man in den Krieg ziehen oder nicht? Weil bei den 
medizinischen Prognosen nur selten überhaupt vom therapeutischen 
Handeln des Arztes die Rede ist,” sondern überwiegend Symptome 
bewertet werden, gibt es hier keine enge Parallele. Immerhin ist die 
Sprache der Bewertung zwischen den beiden Bereichen ähnlich: Heißt 
es im Orakel, ob eine Handlung „besser“ ist, so steht in der 
medizinischen Prognose meist die Bewertung, ein Symptom sei 
„schlecht“, „schlechter“ oder „ganz schlecht“. 

Eine hübsche Geschichte bietet Xenophon in der Anabasis (3,1,5— 
8): Er sei zu Beginn des Feldzuges von seinem Gastfreund Proxenos 
gefragt worden, ob er mitziehen wolle, und da er unschlüssig war, habe 
er sich mit Sokrates beraten. Auch der sei unsicher gewesen und habe 
geraten, in Delphi anzufragen (3,1,6): 

Xenophon ging (nach Delphi) und fragte Apoll, welchem Gott opfernd und 

zu welchem betend er wohl am schönsten und besten den Weg, den er vor- 

habe, gehen werde und in gutem Zustand heil zurückkehre. Und Apoll weis- 

sagte ihm die Götter, denen er opfern solle.*! 
Gefragt wird nach der rituellen Vorbedingung des optimalen Ausgangs 
eines menschlichen Plans. Auch solche Anfragen scheinen typisch ge- 
wesen zu sein.*? Auf die medizinische Prognose lassen sich solche Fra- 


39 Z.B. Prorrhetikos 1,145 (5.564,3 LITTRE): φλεβοτομίη Abeı. „Aderlass löst“ 
(wahrscheinlich das vorher erwähnte heftige Nasenbluten, das bei einigen 
Spasmen hervorruft). 

40 Gute Zeichen werden sehr selten erwähnt: Prorrhetikos 1, 114 (5.548,1 
LITTRE): ἀγαθοὶ „(es ist) gut“; 122 (5.552,3): ednden „(dies sind) günstige 
(Zeichen)“. Vgl. auch Anm. 39. 

41 Xenophon, Anabasis 3,1,6: ἔλθων δ᾽ ὁ Ξενοφῶν ἐπήρετο τὸν Ἀπόλλω tivi ἂν 
θεῶν θύων καὶ εὐχόμενος κάλλιστα καὶ ἄριστα ἔλθοι τὴν ὁδὸν ἣν ἐπινοεῖ καὶ 
καλῶς πράξας σωθείη. καὶ ἀνεῖλεν αὐτῷ ὁ Ἀπόλλων θεοῖς οἷς ἔδει θύειν. Da 
Xenophon hier von seiner eigenen Anfrage berichtet, ist vielleicht auch der 
Wortlaut der Anfrage einigermaßen korrekt wiedergegeben. 

42 Vgl. FONTENROSE (1978): H2 = 124 PARKE/WORMELL; H27= 281 PARKE/ 
WORMELL. In eine ähnliche Richtung geht H 21 = 262 PARKE/WORMELL 
(aus einer eleusinischen Inschrift von 352/51 v. Chr.), wo die Athener zwei 
Fragen auf Zinnbleche schreiben, 1.: ei λῶιον καὶ ἄμε[ϊνό]ν ἐστι τῶι δήμ[ωι τῶι 
Ἀθηναίωι μισ]θοῦν τὸν ... „ob es trefflicher und besser ist für die Stadt Athen 
ist, den Acker xy zu verpachten‘; 2.: [... εἰ λῶιον Kai ἄμει]νόν ἐστι τῶι δήμωι 
τῶι Ἀθηναίωι τὰ ν[ῦν ἐντὸς τῶ]ν ölpwv E]veipyaoueva τῆς ἱερᾶς ὀργάδος ἐᾶν 
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gen schlecht übertragen, denn es wird dort nie nach bestimmten thera- 
peutischen Handlungen gefragt, die einen Kranken gesunden lassen, 
sondern immer nur nach Symptomen, die einen schlechten oder guten 
Verlauf anzeigen. 

Für die Orakelanfrage ist aber auch der Fortgang der Geschichte 
bei Xenophon interessant. Sokrates macht Xenophon Vorwürfe, als 
der ihm den Verlauf dieser Befragung mitteilt. Er hätte das Orakel 
zuerst fragen müssen, ob es besser sei mitzuziehen oder nicht.# Jetzt 
habe er sich aber allein entschieden mitzuzichen und dann erst gefragt, 
wie ihm dieser Entschluss am besten gelingen könne. 

Eine richtige erste Anfrage, die dem Gott die volle Entschei- 
dungsbefugnis überlassen hätte, hätte also wieder in der Form ausfallen 
müssen, die wir schon kennengelernt haben: „Ist es schöner und besser 
für mich mitzuziehen oder nicht?“ Diese Geschichte macht erneut 
deutlich, dass die antiken Menschen sich nicht völlig willenlos in die 
Abhängigkeit von Orakeln oder göttlichen Mächten begaben, sondern 
wir dieselbe Mischung aus eigener Verantwortung und göttlicher Be- 
einflussung erkennen, die auch viele andere Bereiche der griechischen 
Kultur bestimmte.** 

Wenn wir abschließend angesichts des wenigen Materials mit aller 
Vorsicht den Vergleich zwischen den Orakelsprüchen und der medizi- 
nischen Prognose ziehen, so überwiegen doch eher die Unterschiede. 
Orakelanfragen erwachsen aus einer ganz anderen Situation als medizi- 
nische Prognosen. Menschen wollen wissen, wie sie sich zwischen zwei 
Handlungsmöglichkeiten entscheiden sollen, damit es für sie gut 
ausgeht, oder sie möchten wissen, wie eine bereits getroffene Ent- 
scheidung von der Gottheit beurteilt wird. In der medizinischen Pro- 
gnose geht es um die Reputation des Arztes, seine rechtliche Ab- 


ἄνετ[α τοῖν θ]εοῖν. „ob es trefflicher und besser ist für die Stadt Athen, das 
jetzt innerhalb der Grenzen bearbeitete Stück des heiligen Landes (sc. der 
Demeter und Persephone) den beiden Göttinnen unbebaut zu überlassen.“ 
Dabei geht es, mit immer demselben Formular und der charakteristischen 
redundanten Doppelung „trefflicher und besser“, um den Umgang mit 
heiligem Land. Wie bei Xenophon wird nicht eine Handlungsalternative zur 
Bewertung vorgelegt, sondern eine bereits getroffene Entscheidung noch 
einmal abgesichert. 

43 Anab. 3,1,7: ... ὅτι οὐ τοῦτο πρῶτον ἠρώτα πότερον λῷον εἴη αὐτῷ πορεύεσθαι ἢ 
μένειν, ... 

44 Vgl. das oben zu De diaeta 4, Kap. 87 Gesagte. 
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sicherung und eine verbesserte Therapiemöglichkeit, wobei aber gerade 
letzteres nur sehr selten angesprochen wird. Eine Ausnahme stellt hier 
lediglich das Buch 4 von De diaeta dar, in dem die prognostische Be- 
deutung von Träumen behandelt wird. Dort werden jeweils diätetische 
Therapien angegeben, mit denen die schlechten Prognosen verändert 
werden können. Insgesamt geht es aber vor allem um die Kenntnis des 
gesetzmäßigen Verlaufs einer Krankheit, aus der die sichere Prognose 
erwächst. In der weitgehend rationalen Medizin des Corpus Hippo- 
craticum bedarf der Arzt nicht göttlichen Beistandes, um seine Entschei- 
dungen zu treffen, es geht in der Prognose überhaupt nur in zweiter 
Linie um therapeutisches Handeln.* In der Alltagswelt ist aber gerade 
die Versicherung göttlicher Hilfe bei unklaren Handlungsalternativen 
der Hauptgrund für eine Orakelbefragung. 

Dennoch lassen sich auch wenige Ähnlichkeiten zwischen beiden 
Bereichen feststellen. Die Prognose wird jeweils sprachlich recht un- 
deutlich durch bewertende Adjektive vorgenommen, die oft noch in 
wiederum unklarer Weise gesteigert werden („besser“, „schlechter“, 
„sehr schlecht“). Ergänzt werden diese Adjektive in beiden Bereichen 
oft durch Dative (für wen ist etwas besser, schlechter etc.?) oder voran- 
gestellte Konditionalsätze. Die Orakel können sich genauso auf Ge- 
genwärtiges und Vergangenes beziehen wie die medizinische Prognose 
gegenwärtige und vergangene Verläufe einer Krankheit aufklären kann. 
Gerade diese Erstreckung auf alle Zeitebenen wird auch durch an der 
Dichtung orientierte Formulierungen bei den Ärzten unterstrichen und 
rückt den Arzt in eine göttliche Sphäre. 

Den medizinischen Autoren ist die Parallele der Prognose zur 
Mantik nicht entgangen, wie dies schon anhand von De diaeta 4 gezeigt 
wurde. Der Autor des Prorrhetikos 11 polemisiert in seinem ausgedehn- 
ten Proömium (Kap. 1) gegen solche Prognostiker, die auf spektakuläre 
Effekte abzielen. Deren Tätigkeit nennt er geringschätzig προφητίζειν 
„prophetisch reden“ und behauptet von sich dagegen (2, 220,7-11 
POTTER = 9.8,2-5 LITTRE): 


45 Auch in dieser Hinsicht stellt De diaeta 4 eine Ausnahme dar, insofern neben 
den diätetischen Vorschriften auch das Gebet zu den Göttern empfohlen 
wird: Kap. 87 (oben besprochen), 89 (224,25-28 JOLY = 6.652,18-21 LITT- 
RE), 90 (228,2 JOLY = 6.656,22-658,1 LITTRE), 93 (230,12 JOLY = 6.662,9 
LITTRE). Das scheint aber mehr eine begleitende psychotherapeutische Kom- 
ponente zu sein, wie LIATSI (2002) zu Recht vermutet hat. 
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Ich aber werde keine solche Mantik betreiben, sondern Zeichen schriftlich 
mitteilen, aufgrund derer man diejenigen erschließen muss, die gesund 
werden, und die, die sterben werden, sowie die, die in kurzer, und die, die in 
langer Zeit gesund werden oder sterben. 
Er setzt also durch seine Wortwahl die Mantik herab, die für ihn un- 
seriöse Züge hat. Sein Programm ist so vernünftig wie beschränkt: Er 
will positive und negative Zeichen mitteilen, die das Überleben oder 
den Tod des Patienten prognostizieren lassen, sich eventuell noch über 
die Geschwindigkeit der prognostizierten Abläufe äußern. Mantik gerät 
hier in den Anruch der Scharlatanerie, von der sich die rationalisierte, 
auf naturwissenschaftlicher Grundlage arbeitende Prognose der Medi- 
zin absetzen will.*” Insoweit übernimmt also die neu aufkommende 
naturwissenschaftlich arbeitende Medizin sprachliche und motivische 
Strukturen aus einer älteren Wissensdisziplin und macht sie ihren 
spezifischen neuen Zielen dienstbar. Dies ist ein Vorgang der Über- 
tragung, der sicher auch bei vielen anderen Kulturtransfers zu 
beobachten ist. 


46 ἐγὼ δὲ τοιαῦτα μὲν οὐ μαντεύσομαι, σημεῖα δὲ γράφω οἷσι χρὴ τεκμαίρεσθαι τούς 
τε ὑγιέας ἐσομένους τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τοὺς ἀποθανουμένους, τούς τε ἐν ὀλίγῳ 
χρόνῳ ἢ ἐν πολλῷ ὑγιέας ἐσομένους ἢ ἀπολουμένους. 

47 Ganz ähnlich in Περὶ διαίτης ὀξέων ὃ (39,12-20 JOLY = 2.240,10--244.1 
LITTRE), wo der Autor sich darüber beklagt, dass in der Öffentlichkeit bereits 
diskutiert werde, ob die Medizin überhaupt eine Techne sei: „Denn wenn sich 
die Ärzte bei den akuten Krankheiten so sehr voneinander unterscheiden, 
dass, was der eine in dem Glauben anwendet, es sei das Beste, der andere als 
etwas Schlechtes ablehnt, dann dürfte angesichts solcher Dinge wohl einer 
sagen, dass die Kunst der Mantik gleicht, weil auch die Scher denselben 
Vogel, wenn er von links kommt für etwas Gutes halten, wenn von rechts, 
für ein Übel (und dasselbe bei der Opferschau und in ihren Sparten), einige 
Seher aber das genaue Gegenteil davon behaupten.“ Auch hier erscheint die 
Mantik als eine beliebig und ohne feste Grundsätze operierende Scharla- 
tanerie, in welchen Ruf auch die Medizin, wenn sie falsch arbeitet, geraten 
kann. Dies ist eine andere Stoßrichtung der Kritik als in De diaeta 4,87. 
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Präzision in der Prognose 
oder: 
Divination als Wissenschaft 


Joachim Friedrich Onack (Ruprecht-Karls-Umiversität Heidelberg) 


Unter dem Stichwort ‚Wissenschaftssprache‘ über Divination sprechen 
zu wollen, erscheint zunächst als erstaunliche Dreistigkeit. Wie kann 
man nur auf die Idee kommen, abergläubische Verfahren derart ein- 
zustufen, denen allenfalls eine Etikettierung als ‚Pseudowissenschaft‘ 
gerecht werden würde? Heutzutage versucht man zwar immer noch 
recht intensiv, die Zukunft vorherzusagen, verwendet dafür allerdings 
ein methodisches Rüstzeug insbesondere der Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
wissenschaften, von dem wir durchaus beanspruchen, dass es wissen- 
schaftlich sei (und auch alle unvorhergesagten Katastrophen sowie fast 
regelmäßig merkliche Abweichungen von der Realität ändern an dieser 
Einstufung im allgemeinen Bewusstsein nichts). 

Der Grund für meinen Zugang liegt natürlich in der Betrachtungs- 
weise der Ägypter selbst. Ich beabsichtige im Folgenden zu zeigen, 
dass in der emischen Perspektive divinatorische Traktate im Alten 
Ägypten als wissenschaftliche Texte zu gelten haben. Allerdings sollte 
ich einschränkend gleich die wesentliche Frage stellen, in welchem 
Sinne man für Alte Kulturen überhaupt von Wissenschaft sprechen 
kann. Gibt es tatsächlich ein eigenkulturelles Konzept, das unserem 
Begriff ‚Wissenschaft‘ in irgendeiner Form entspräche? Und wie sähe 
dies aus? Würde man etwa diejenigen Kompositionen auswählen, wel- 
che explizit den Begriff ‚Wissen‘ in der Überschrift tragen,! so fiele das 
Ergebnis schockierend aus. Zwar würde der Traktat über die Körper- 
gefäße aus dem Papyrus Ebers darunter fallen (pEbers 99, 1; Nr. 854), 
aber vorrangig würde religiöses Wissen etwa im Stil des Amdnats, der 
Sprüche für das Kennen der heiligen Seelen oder der Gaumonographien 
vertreten sein. Man sollte somit für Ägypten den Begriff von ‚Wissen- 


1. Vgl. die Auflistung in SCHOTT (1990): 279-285. 
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schaft‘ von vornherein ganz anders angehen als wir es in unserer 
heutigen Wissenskultur gewohnt sind. Als Arbeitsdefinition werde ich 
hier anwenden, dass es systematisch aufgebaute Kompositionen seien, 
welche von einer intellektuellen Elite genutzt wurden, die davon 
ausging, dass es sich um gute und abgesicherte Verfahren handelte, um 
Wissen nicht-trivialer Art zu gewinnen oder gewünschte Wirkungen 
jenseits simpler Alltagsverfahren zu erzielen. In diesem Sinne möchte 
ich die divinatorischen Texte als Bestandteil der Wissenschaft 
nachweisen. Dargelegt werden soll dies anhand der Fundzusammen- 
hänge der Handschriften, ihrer äußeren Gestaltung, der inneren Text- 
struktur sowie der präzisen Fachsprache. 

Um eine einigermaßen homogene Gruppe für die Untersuchung zu 
erhalten, werde ich mich auf Traktate in demotischer Schrift konzen- 
trieren. Einerseits ist die Basis hier besser, da es mehr substantielle 
Texte gibt, die entweder veröffentlicht oder mir sonst zugänglich sind 
als in älteren Perioden. Andererseits kann die Untersuchung der Fach- 
sprache sinnvollerweise nur an einem linguistisch homogenen Korpus 
unternommen werden; ein Kontrollblick auf mögliche längerfristige 
Kontinuitäten kann erst im Anschluss daran erfolgen. Die von mir ge- 
nutzten Quellen stammen somit als Handschriften im Wesentlichen 
aus dem 1. und 2. Jh. ἢ. Chr., auch wenn sie fallweise bzw. für Teil- 
partien auf ältere Vorlagen bis zum 7. Jh. v. Chr. zurückgehen könnten. 

Hauptquelle für mich sind zum einen Traumbücher,? zum anderen 
terrestrische Omina, wobei ich gerade für den letzteren Bereich, der in 
Publikationen wenig greifbar ist, derzeit einen schr substantiellen un- 
publizierten Textvertreter bearbeite. Daneben werde ich auch astro- 
logische Traktate heranziehen, soweit sie derzeit bereits publiziert vor- 
liegen, insbesondere den pBerlin 8345.* 


2 Die wichtigsten Publikationen hierzu sind VOLTEN (1942); TAIT (1977): 56-- 
60, Taf. 4; ZAUZICH (1980): 91-98, T. 7-8; QUACK/RYHOLT (in Vorbe- 
reitung). Vgl. die Übersetzung einiger Abschnitte in QUACK (2008): 359-362. 
Zu den späthieratischen Traumbüchern siehe QUACK (2010): 99-110 und Taf. 
34-37. Für die älteren Epochen vgl. SZPAKOWSKA (2003). 

3 Vorbericht in QUACK (2006a): 175-179. Da die endgültige Platzierung der 
Fragmente noch nicht feststeht, zitiere ich aus diesem Text ohne Stellen- 
angabe. 

4 _SPIEGELBERG (1902): 28, Taf. 97; Bearbeitung HUGHES (1983): 53-69; Über- 
setzung QUACK (2008): 368-370. 
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Zunächst sei der Fundzusammenhang der betreffenden Handschriften 
angesprochen. Eine erste substantielle Gruppe stammt aus Tebtynis 
am Südrand des Fayums. Soweit man es bei der sehr fragmentierten 
Erhaltung und dem für viele Teile aus dem Kunsthandel kommenden 
Bestand noch sagen kann, stammt die Hauptmasse dieses Materials aus 
zwei unterirdischen Räumen in der Nähe des Tempelbezirks.5 Das 
erhaltene Textmaterial dieses Fundkomplexes umfasst vorrangig im 
weitesten Sinne literarische und religiöse Texte.° Daneben gibt es 
mathematische,” medizinische? und astronomische Texte,’ deren 
wissenschaftliche Natur auch nach heutigen Kriterien unproblematisch 
ist. Nutzer dieser Textgruppe war eine ägyptischsprachige lokale Elite, 
die eng mit dem Betrieb am Tempel des Sobek verbunden war. 

Ganz ähnlich sieht der Befund für den anderen wesentlichen Fund- 
ort, nämlich Soknopaiou Nesos am Nordrand des Fayums aus.!" Auch 
dort dürfte es sich um Texte handeln, die von Priestern genutzt wur- 
den, und auch dort sind eindeutig wissenschaftliche Texte, insbeson- 
dere medizinische!! und astronomische,!? sicher nachgewiesen. 

Wir können somit festhalten, dass die Traktate, um die es mir im 
Folgenden geht, in der indigenen intellektuellen Elite zirkulierten und 
gemeinsam mit Texten genutzt wurden, deren wissenschaftlicher Cha- 
rakter auch nach heutigen Maßstäben unbezweifelt ist. 

Eine weitere Frage kann im Zusammenhang mit der Zirkulation 
aufkommen, nämlich diejenige nach der Verbindlichkeit der Texte, also 
konkret der Kanonbildung, die ja für die mesopotamischen divinato- 
rischen Texte ein gut bekanntes Phänomen darstellt.!'? Das verfügbare 
Material zur Überprüfung ist im ägyptischen Bereich bislang allerdings 


Vgl. hierzu etwa BEGG (1998): 185-210. 

Vgl. bes. RYHOLT (2005): 141-170. 

Ediert in PARKER (1972): 2, 5, 73-77, Taf. 25. 

Weitgehend noch unpubliziert, siehe den Überblick von ZAUZICH (1991): 1- 

11, bes. 8; für ein bereits teilweise publiziertes botanisches Werk siche TAIT 

(197N: 67-71, Taf. 5; TArr (1991a): 47-92, für ein weiteres Fragment 

RYHOLT (2005). 

9 Einige ediert bei NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1969): 240-243 u. 250-255. 

10 Vgl. dazu mehrere Beiträge in: LIPPERT/SCHENTULEIT (2005). 

11 Geplante neue Gesamtedition HOFFMANN (in Vorbereitung). 

12 So pWien D 4876, ediert von NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1969): 243-250; 
ferner HOFFMANN (1995): 22-26. 

13 Vgl. HEEßEL (2008). 
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gering, da kaum je inhaltlich gleichartige Passagen in mehreren 
Handschriften vorhanden sind. Im Detail ergibt sich dabei folgender 
Befund: Bei den Tieromina scheint es zumindest Spielraum für 
unterschiedliche Traditionen zu geben. Jedenfalls gibt es in Heidelberg 
einen Papyrus mit Omina, die auf dem Verhalten von Spitzmäusen 
beruhen, !? der sich völlig von den Spitzmausomina im großen Papyrus 
über die terrestrischen Omina unterscheidet. Dagegen ist es mir in- 
zwischen gelungen, bei den Traumbüchern eine Passage nachzuweisen, 
die quasi exakt gleich in zwei verschiedenen Handschriften vorliegt, 
von denen eine aus Tebtynis stammt, die andere aus Soknopaiou 
Nesos.! Damit gibt es also einen ersten Hinweis darauf, dass die 
Traumdeutung einen kanonischen und verbindlichen Textzustand 
erreicht haben könnte. Möglicherweise noch weit üppiger bezeugt ist 
ein unpubliziertes Losbuch, von dem ich wenigstens fünf verschiedene 
Handschriften kenne.!° Allerdings gibt es dabei nach derzeitigem 
Kenntnisstand nirgends sich überlappende Abschnitte; die Zuweisung 
zu einer einzigen Komposition beruht lediglich auf dem gleichen for- 
malen Aufbau der Texte. 

Nunmehr kann es an die innere Struktur der Traktate gehen. 
Wenigstens für die Traumbücher ist schon lange bekannt, dass gerade 
die spätzeitlichen sich durch eine systematische Anordnung nach The- 
men auszeichnen.!7 Sämtliche für eine Überprüfung ausreichend gut 
erhaltenen demotischen Handschriften dieser Art haben auch explizite 
Überschriften zur Einleitung von Sektionen. So gibt es „Arten von 
Dingen,!® von denen ein Mensch träumt, wenn [eine Frau] davon 
träumt.“ (pCarlsberg 13, b, 2,14) oder: „Die Arten von Bier, von denen 
ein Mann träumt“ (pCarlsberg 14 vs.,a 1); „die Arten von Dingen, wo- 
von ein Mann träumt, dass man sie ihm sagt“ (pCarlsberg 14 vs., 
c,2,2); „die Arten des Schwimmens, [wovon ein Mann träumt]“ 


14 Publiziert von SPIEGELBERG (1925): 9-11. 

15 Details in QUACK/RYHOLT (in Vorbereitung). 

16 Text kurz erwähnt bei QUACK (2006a): 182-184. 

17 VOLTEN (1942): 6-8, 15-16 u. 66; m.E. zu skeptisch TArT (1977): 59. Vgl. 
QUACcK (2010): 108-110. 

18 So die Schreibung der Handschrift, eventuell ist nkt „Ding“ Verschreibung 
für nk „Geschlechtsverkehr“. 
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(pCarlsberg 14 vs.,f, 16);." „Die Arten des Säugens“ (pJena I 1209, 1); 
„andere Geräte, [von denen] ein Mann träumt“ (pBerlin 15683, 2). Das 
bislang allerdings sehr dürftige späthieratische Material könnte darauf 
hindeuten, dass eine derartige Systematisierung und Überschriften sich 
erst in der Spätzeit herausbilden. 

Auch die Tieromina zeigen eine derartige systematische Anord- 
nung. Standard für sie ist die Einleitung n3 shn.w n n? „die Vorzeichen 
der“ mit anschließender Bezeichnung der konkret behandelten Spezies. 
Vergleichbare Erscheinungen finden sich in den astrologischen Trakta- 
ten, in denen z.B. n3 shn.w n „die Vorzeichen des“ mit anschließender 
Nennung des jeweiligen Planeten vorkommt.?" 

Wo eine innere Systematisierung des Materials innerhalb eines Ab- 
schnittes sich anbietet, wird sie auch konkret durchgeführt. So gibt es 
bei den Tieromina ausführliche Sektionen darüber, was es bedeutet, 
wenn kleinere 'Tiere, z.B. Mäuse, mit bestimmten Körperteilen eines 
Mannes in Kontakt kommen. Hier wird die Abfolge der Körperteile 
vom Kopf zu den Füßen gleichartig wie in medizinischen Texten und 
Heilritualen durchgeführt. Astrologische Traktate gehen jeweils syste- 
matisch in standardisierter Abfolge entweder die Position eines Pla- 
neten in jedem Haus bzw. Tierkreiszeichen durch oder für jedes Haus 
sämtliche Planeten. 

In ihren Formulierungen sind die Traumbücher und terrestrischen 
Omina normalerweise kasuistisch, also im Stile von Bedingungs- 
gefügen. Es gibt also Formulierungen wie „Wenn seine Füße an 
seinem Kopf sind: Er wird ein gutes hohes Alter erreichen.“ (pCarls- 
berg 13,b,2,7). Als Beispiel aus den terrestrischen Omina genannt sei 
etwa: „Wenn eine Maus in einem Haus Kot macht, ist es gut für den 
Hausherrn in selbigem Monat.“ Bei repetitiven Passagen kann das erste 
Element verkürzt werden, indem man den Konditionalis selbst weg- 
lässt und lediglich noch das Omen anzeigende Objekt bzw. den Kör- 
perteil nennt. 

Für die Protasis werden zwei verschiedene sprachliche Reali- 
sierungen gewählt. Die erste ist der normale Konditionalis des Demo- 
tischen, der mit Substantiven in-n?.w A sem, mit Suffixen iw=f sem 


19 Schlecht erhaltene Abschnittsüberschriften auch pCarlsberg 13,d, 8; pCarls- 
berg 14 vs. a 16; c,2,12f. 
20 So im pBerlin 8345. 
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lautet.?2! Daneben findet sich auch die Verwendung des zweiten Tem- 
pus L:irizf sem, bei dem Substantive und Suffixe gleich flektiert werden. 
Der Gebrauch der zweiten Tempora im Demotischen für Bedingungs- 
sätze ist schon mehrfach diskutiert worden, wobei diese Verwendung 
zuletzt auf die ‚Wechselsätze‘ des Mittelägyptischen zurückgeführt 
wurde.?? Die semantische Abgrenzung vom normalen Konditionalis ist 
bisher nicht gelungen. Gerade das Nebeneinander in den divina- 
torischen Traktaten macht die Sache nicht leichter. Es fällt schwer, in 
den Seite an Seite verwendeten Konstruktionen inhaltliche Unter- 
schiede festzustellen. Möglicherweise handelt es sich um eine entweder 
diachron signifikante Unterscheidung? oder eine cher stilistisch be- 
dingte, bei der auch mit der Verwendung inhomogener Quellen 
gerechnet werden muss. 

Sofern die Protasis nicht aus einem einzigen Verb mit Satelliten 
besteht, sondern eine Abfolge mehrerer kombinierter Beobachtungen 
vorliegt, wird nach dem satzeröffnenden Konditionalis die Protasis 
durch den Konjunktiv, gegebenenfalls auch eine Kette von Konjunk- 
tiven fortgeführt. Dabei liegt eine logische Und-Verknüpfung vor, d.h. 
das Eintreten sämtlicher Elemente der Protasis ist Voraussetzung für 
das Eintreten der Apodosis. Sofern bei gleichbleibenden Teilelementen 
der Protasis einzelne Details abweichen, werden die neuen Elemente 
mit iw=fhpr und Umstandssatz „Falls aber ...“ eingeführt. 

Die bei weitem häufigste Form der Apodosis ist das Futur III, mit 
Substantiven r A (r) sem, mit Suffixen tw=f (r) sem geschrieben. Das r 
des Futurs bleibt oft ungeschrieben, ist nach Maßgabe der Plene- 
schreibungen jedoch überall anzusetzen.?* Sofern die Apodosis aus 
mehreren Sätzen besteht, wird jeder einzelne mit Futur III eingeleitet; 
der Gebrauch des Konjunktivs ist hier nicht belegt. Negierte Apodosis 
ist selten; sie wird mit dem negierten Futur III bn-iw=f sem konstruiert. 
Bei Eigenschaftsverben wird, sofern man abstrakt „es“ formuliert, statt 
des Futurs die spezielle Form mit n3-Präfix gebraucht, so etwa n’-nfr=s 


21 Als Reliktform auch In-i(w)=fs&m und In-n3.w-Iw=f sem. 

22 SIMPSON (1996): 172 mit Verweisen auf die ältere Literatur; siche QUACK 
(2006c): 259-260. 

23 Die Belege in den Texten liefern dafür allerdings keinerlei Hinweis. 

24 Zur Defektivschreibung im Futur III siehe JOHNSON (1976): 155-157; der 
Versuch von HUGHES (1983): 58 (zu 1/2), Formen ohne r weitestmöglich als 
Präsens zu verstehen, dürfte weniger empfehlenswert sein. 
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„es ist gut“. Formuliert man dagegen konkret auf eine Person, wird 
auch bei diesen Verben das Futur verwendet, also fw=fr nfr.t „er wird 
es gut haben.“. Selten ist der Aorist hr scm=f belegt. 

Spezielle sprachliche Formulierungen finden sich bei ungünstigen 
Omina, deren Wirkung abgewendet werden soll. Relativ selten ist der 
einfache Imperativ in der Form hrh r.r=f „achte auf ihn“. Schr viel 
häufiger ist der Optativ my sem=f „möge er hören“, der stets eine Auf- 
forderung beinhaltet, durch bestimmte Handlungen (Flehen zu den 
Göttern oder Schutzmagie) schlechte Vorzeichen abzuwenden. Negati- 
ves Gegenstück zum Optativ ist der negierte kausative Imperativ, der 
immer in der Verbindung m-iri &i.t $m=f auftritt.2° Er bedeutet zwar 
etymologisch gesehen ursprünglich „Lass ihn nicht gehen“, ist nach 
Maßgabe des koptischen MMPTPEeyCcWwTM jedoch bereits als „er 
soll/möge nicht gehen“ zu verstehen.?2° Neben den weitaus dominie- 
renden Verbalsätzen finden sich in der Apodosis selten Substantival- 
sätze, die teilweise allein stehen, meist jedoch mit einer verbalen Apo- 
dosis verbunden sind. 

Das sprachliche Muster lädt zum Vergleich mit ähnlich konstru- 
ierten Sätzen in anderen Textgattungen ein.?’ Die eine sind Weisheits- 
lehren, in denen sich Bedingungssätze vor allem in den mehr 
kasuistischen älteren Kompositionen als Einleitung vieler oder sogar 
aller Maximen finden.2® Gerade in den mit den hier behandelten Trak- 
taten etwa zeitgleichen demotischen Weisheitslehren finden sich je- 
doch Bedingungssätze nur sporadisch; zumindest in den bisher publi- 
zierten Texten.?” Dies hängt damit zusammen, dass die demotischen 
Lebenslehren eben nicht mehr kasuistische Maximen bieten, sondern 
entweder lose Einzelsätze mit allenfalls assoziativer Verbindung oder 


25 Für Belege in Omentexten siehe VOLTEN (1942): 93 zu b, xt3. 

26 Vgl. ΤΊ, (1966): $ 346. 

27 Vgl. methodisch ähnlich RITTER, in diesem Band. 

28 Durchgängig findet sich diese Formulierung in der Lehre des Prahhotep und der 
Lehre für Kagemni, ferner im vorderen Bereich der Lehre für Merikare sowie im 
hinteren Bereich der Berufssatire. 

29 Ein Text vermutlich aus Tebtynis, der früher in Oxford mit der provi- 
sotischen Nummer pOxy. 79/103 und 104 aufbewahrt wurde und sich heute 
in Berkeley befindet, beginnt jedoch zumindest in den meisten Fragmenten 
jeden Abschnitt (etwa alle drei Zeilen) mit einem graphisch nach rechts 
ausgerückten Konditionalis; siehe QUACK (im Druck). 
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das Umreißen eines bestimmten Themas mit ebenfalls selbständigen 
Sätzen.>" 

Interessanter ist der Vergleich mit einer anderen Textgattung, näm- 
lich den Gesetzestexten. Die inzwischen bekannten demotischen Ge- 
setzestexte?! zeigen zwei Arten der Formulierung. Besonders in der 
Zivilprozeßordnung, aber auch im Codex Hermopolis (IX, 3.4.8) ist der 
Relativsatz „Der Mann, der ...‘“2 belegt. Daneben findet sich meist das 
Bedingungsgefüge. Dabei beginnt die Protasis üblicherweise mit dem 
normalen Konditionalis, der durch Konjunktiv fortgeführt werden 
kann. Das zweite Tempus in konditionaler Verwendung ist selten be- 
legt (Codex Hermopoks 111,1.14; V1,14). Für modifizierende Abwei- 
chungen wird /w=f hpr mit Umstandssatz „Falls er aber ...“ verwendet. 
In der Apodosis werden meist Futur III oder Aorist gebraucht; bei 
negierter Formulierung ist ausschließlich der negierte Aorist bw-Iri=f 
scm bezeugt.?® Dabei wird, wenn die Apodosis aus mehreren Sätzen 
besteht, der Aorist mit Konjunktiv fortgeführt, während beim Futur 
III mehrere gleichartige Formen hintereinander gebraucht werden 
(Codex Hermopoks1,11£.; 11.6.8; 11,13.19; IV, 10.19; V,5£.19.23£.26f.; 
VL,10.11; VILR2; VUL17; IX,19; mit zusätzlichem gr VII, 8.13). 


30 Vgl. QuUAcK (2009): 111-112. 

31 Wichtige Editionen SPIEGELBERG (1929); SETHE/SPIEGELBERG (1929); 
SEIDL (1963); KAPLONY-HECKEL (1986); MATTHA (1975); BRESCIANI 
(1981): 201-215; ΤΑΙ͂Τ (1991b): 93-99, CHAUVEAU (1991): 103-127; LIPPERT 
(2003): 91-135; LIPPERT (2004a); LIPPERT (2004b): 389-405. Siche den 
Überblick in LIPPERT (2008). Für den im Folgenden hauptsächlich heran- 
gezogenen Codex Hermopolis habe ich die handliche Edition von DONKER 
VAN HEEL (1990) zugrunde gelegt. 

32 Zu diesem Grundtyp der Gesetzesformulierung siehe YARON (1988): 105f., 
109f. Zu ägyptischen Belegen dieser Formulierungsweise siehe LORTON 
(197N: 53-59, dem ich allerdings nicht darin folgen möchte, diesen 
Aussagetyp für die im älteren Ägyptisch allein übliche, von Vorderasien 
unabhängige Bildung zu halten. Einerseits existiert sie auch in Vorderasien, 
andererseits stammen die bisher bekannten Belege des älteren Ägyptisch 
nicht aus Gesetzeskodizes, sondern sind Einzelfestlegungen von Dekreten 
und verwandten Texten. Ähnlich wie die Dekrete formulieren auch die 
Drohformeln, siehe MORSCHAUSER (1991): 6-20. 

33 Hier zeigt sich eine interessante Parallele zum astrologischen Text pBerlin 
8345, der positive Prognosen meist als Futur III, negierte jedoch immer als 
negierten Aorist formuliert; vgl. HUGHES (1983): 54. 
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Gelegentlich findet sich als Apodosis auch eine Cleft-Sentence (Codex 
Hermopolis ΝῚ, 1; VU,5; VIIL, 30; IX, 30). 

Insgesamt geschen gibt es kleine Unterschiede zwischen den 
kasuistischen Omentexten und den Gesetzestexten. So zeigen letztere 
eine häufigere Verwendung des Aoristes; zudem sind die Protasen oft 
erheblich komplizierter verschachtelt. In der äußeren Anlage der 
Komposition kann man aber dennoch ziemliche Ähnlichkeiten fest- 
stellen. Diese Berührungspunkte dürften auf einen vergleichbar ernst- 
haften Umgang mit dem Material sowie eine ähnliche geistige Fähigkeit 
zur Durchdringung des Stoffes seitens der Autoren hindeuten.?* 

Auffällig abweichend sind die astrologischen Traktate gebildet. In 
ihnen dominiert gerade die nichtkasuistische Stilisierung in der Art von 
„der Mann, welcher ..., wird ...“. Als Beispiel zitiert sei „Wer geboren 
wurde, während Venus im Haus des schlechten Geschicks war, dem 
wird viel übler Leumund zuteil werden, während er jung ist. Er wird 
mit einer Frau wirr gehen. Wenn er alt geworden ist, wird er aufhören, 
und sein Herz wird mit einer Ehefrau glücklich sein.“ (pBerlin 8345, 2, 
1-4). Dies ist also gerade das Schema, das man aus manchen Gesetzes- 
texten kennt — vielleicht nicht unpassend, denn gerade die astro- 
logischen Traktate sind diejenigen, welche am meisten mit einem 
festen gesetzesmäßigen Eintreffen der Prognosen rechnen und an sich 
keinen Raum dafür lassen, durch Gebete das Schicksal noch zu modi- 
fizieren.?5 


34 Im alten Orient, wo man die ähnliche Textorganisation von Gesetzestexten 
und Omenliteratur schon lange gesehen hat, wurde daraus gelegentlich auf 
den mehr literarisch-künstlichen als den normativ verbindlichen Charakter 
der Gesetzestexte geschlossen, siehe etwa KRAUS (1960): 283-296. Nach 
meiner Ansicht ist diese Argumentation nicht stichhaltig und dürfte 
bestenfalls auf den Kopf zu stellen sein: Wenn die Omentexte ernst genug 
genommen wurden, dass der assyrische König sich ständig über Vorzeichen 
auf dem Laufenden hielt und im Zweifelsfall aufwendige Rituale zur Abwehr 
des angekündigten Unheils durchführen ließ (siehe MAUL (1994): 17-36), 
wird man auch mit der realen Bedeutung der Gesetzestexte rechnen müssen, 
sofern man eine Art Junktim zwischen den beiden Textgattungen als sinnvoll 
erachtet. Für tatsächliche Anwendung sowohl der Omensammlungen wie der 
Gesetzestexte plädiert auch WESTBROOK (1985): 247-264; FINCKE (2006- 
2007): 139-147 betont ebenfalls die Verbindung zwischen diesen Textsorten. 

35 QUACK (in Vorbereitung). 
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Als Ergebnis dieser textlinguistischen Untersuchung kann man 
Folgendes festhalten: Mit ihrer sorgfältigen Anordnung des Materials 
und dem klaren sprachlichen Aufbau erweisen sich die divinatorischen 
Traktate als Produkt eines Geistes, dem man nur gerecht wird, wenn 
man ihn als wissenschaftlich bezeichnet. Die Formulierungen sind 
demotischen Gesetzestexten ähnlich, andere ägyptische Omentexte 
zeigen auch einen sprachlichen Aufbau, der sich vergleichbar in medi- 
zinischen Texten wiederfindet, die als Spitzenleistungen ägyptischer 
Wissenschaftlichkeit angeschen werden.?° Man sollte die Texte also als 
Wissenschaft der damaligen Zeit betrachten, statt in ihnen reinen 
Aberglauben zu sehen,” wie ja auch für die mesopotamische Divi- 
nation der Status als Wissenschaft proklamiert wurde.3® Die nächste 
Aufgabe wird sein, durch Analyse des Inhalts festzustellen, nach wel- 
chen Prinzipien diese Wissenschaft operiert. 

Besonders für die mesopotamische Divination ist schon intensiv 
diskutiert worden, inwieweit sie auf realer empirischer Beobachtung 
beruht.3” Generelle Tendenz der neueren Forschung ist dabei, weniger 


36 Vgl. etwa VERNUS (1981). 

37 Gegen eine Bewertung als Aberglaube wendet sich im Hinblick auf die Tage- 
wählkalender auch LEITZ (1994): 485f. Das hier zunächst auf der formalen 
Ebene gewonnene Ergebnis deckt sich weitgehend mit der von VOLTEN 
(1942): 40-44 betonten engen Verbindung von Magie, Traumdeutung und 
Wissenschaft und seiner Auffassung der "Traumdeutung als ägyptischer 
Wissenschaft. 

38 JEyYES (1991-1992): 23-41; ROCHBERG (1999): 559-569; BROWN (2000): 
227-229; SOMMERFELD (2000): 201-219; MAUL (2003-2005): 45-88. 

39 FossEY (1921-1922): 1-18 arbeitet grundlegend Symmetrie- und Sympathie- 
beziehungen heraus. JASTROW jr. (1914): 2£. und passim nennt Ideenasso- 
ziation und Beobachtung von tatsächlichen Ereignissen als Grundelemente 
der divinatorischen Deutung. LABAT (1951): XXXI-XXXIV gibt zwar Indi- 
zien an, die für spekulative Ausarbeitung sprechen könnten, betont jedoch 
vorrangig die tatsächliche Beobachtung. PETTINATO (1966): 218-222 spricht 
vor allem die Assoziation an. LEICHTY (1970): 20 vermutet, dass ursprünglich 
tatsächlich beobachtete Vorzeichen später theoretisch expandiert wurden, 
wobei auch einige unmögliche Fälle aufgenommen wurden. STARR (1983): 3 
u. 7-9 geht von einer ursprünglich empirischen Grundlage der Divination 
aus, wobei die Systematisierung und Anordnung des Materials in Serien zum 
Aufhören der Einzelbeobachtung geführt hätte. KOCH-WESTENHOLZ 
(1995): 13-19 nimmt dagegen an, dass weniger Empirie zugrunde liegt, 
sondern eine Theorie von der inneren Verbundenheit des Universums. 
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Empirie anzusetzen und mehr globale Vorstellungen über die innere 
Verbundenheit der Welt. Entsprechendes dürfte auch für das Alte 
Ägypten gelten, wo diese Diskussion bislang kaum geführt worden ist. 

Als Hauptmittel der Divination kann man zwei Verfahren erken- 
nen, mit denen aus den Vorzeichen selbst eine Deutung generiert 
wird.*0 Einerseits ist dies das Wortspiel, andererseits eine symbolisch- 
assoziative Verbindung. Das Wortspiel ist in älteren ägyptischen divi- 
natorischen Texten wie dem Traumbuch des pChester Beatty III, einer 
ramessidischen Handschrift (ca. 1300 v. Chr.), die mutmaßlich auf 
einen noch älteren Prototyp zurückgeht,*! relativ häufig.*? In den 
demotischen divinatorischen Traktaten findet es sich dagegen nur noch 
in einer Sektion, nämlich in einem Abschnitt im Traumbuch des 
pCarlsberg 13, in dem es um Träume von Zahlen geht. Praktisch alle 
Vorhersagen beruhen auf Lautähnlichkeit.% Für die Zahlen dürfte es 
auch wenig andere Möglichkeiten der Ausdeutung geben. 

Dagegen dominiert in allen anderen Bereichen die symbolisch- 
allegorische Ausdeutung. Sie ist auf jeden Fall einen genaueren Blick 
wert, weil sich darin jenseits der generellen Einstufung auch zeigt, wie 
diese Denkweise konkret funktioniert.** Einige Fälle sollen hier bei- 
spielhaft präsentiert werden. 

In einem noch unpublizierten Traumbuch (pCarlsberg 649 vs.) gibt 
es mehrere Träume von Fischen. „Sonstige“ Fischsorten zeigen dabei 
an, dass dem Träumer Speise gebracht werden wird, was naheliegt, da 


Verschiedene assoziative Methoden speziell der Traumdeutung nennt ZGOLL 
(2006): 457-462. 

40 Vgl. in diesem Sinne LEITZ (2000): 221-246, bes. 226-234. 

41 Vgl. QUACK (1997): 277-287. 

42 Vgl. etwa NOEGEL (2007): 89-106, auch wenn ich sein Postulat vorder- 
asiatischer Einflüsse mit Skepsis ansehe, da das Wortspiel an sich in Ägypten 
schon seit dem Alten Reich ein gut belegtes Verfahren der Sinnstiftung dar- 
stellt; siehe etwa SANDER-HANSEN (1948): 1-22; MORENZ (1958): 23-32; 
wieder abgedruckt (1975): 328-342; LOPRIENO (2000): 3-20. 

43 Vgl. die Detailnachweise bei QUACK (2008): 359£. 

44 Die Untersuchung des Systems von Assoziationen, welche den divina- 
torischen Prognosen zugrunde liegen, wurde schon von ZAUZICH (1980): 
91£. als wichtig herausgestrichen; bereits in GARDINER (1935): 9-23; VOLTEN 
(1942): 50-66; SZPAKOWSKA (2003): 77-114 finden sich scharfsinnige Ein- 
sichten. 
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Fisch ein relativ wichtiges Nahrungsmittel in Ägypten ist.*5 Von einem 
Fisch zu träumen, der als „Schlange des Flusses“ bezeichnet wird, soll 
dem Träumer anzeigen, dass er sich mit Speise anfüllen wird. Unab- 
hängig davon, ob der betreffende Fisch ein Aal, ein Flösselhecht oder 
eine andere Art darstellt, darf man annehmen, dass es sich um einen 
Raubfisch handelt, dessen Verhalten auf den Träumer übertragen wird. 
Der Traum von frischem Fisch zeigt an, dass einem Geheimnisse of- 
fenbart werden. Dies ist insofern verständlich, als frischer Fisch zur 
weiteren Verarbeitung aufgeschnitten werden muss, man also die ver- 
borgenen Innereien zu sehen bekommt. Gesalzener Fisch ist ein 
Hinweis darauf, dass man Vorräte vom Speicher nehmen wird — 
natürlich deshalb, weil gesalzener Fisch ein länger haltbares Speicher- 
produkt ist. Dagegen erfährt man vom gekochten Fisch, man werde 
rasch Nahrung erhalten — dies ist eben ein Produkt zum sofortigen 
Verzehr. 

Als zweiten Fall möchte ich einige Beispiele aus dem Bereich der 
terrestrischen Omina wählen. Diese sind im Allgemeinen schwieriger 
zu analysieren, da man mehr unterschiedliche Faktoren einbeziehen 
muss, nicht nur die Tierart an sich, sondern auch das konkrete 
Verhalten bzw. den Kontakt zu einem bestimmten Körperteil des 
Menschen. Dabei scheint in der Symbolik der Körperteil an sich die 
dominierende Rolle einzunehmen. Kontakt eines Tieres mit den Ohren 
eines Menschen kann ein Anzeichen dafür sein, dass man Botschaften 
hören wird. Die Lippen werden mit Verleumdung bzw. Essen zusam- 
mengebracht; d.h. also, dass Sprechakte bzw. Nahrungsaufnahme als 
für die Lippen typische Aktionen angesehen werden. Die Schultern 
werden gerne mit dem Tragen bzw. konkret mit dem Beenden von 
Lasten oder Mühen, die verschiedenen Bereiche von Armen und 
Händen mit dem Besitz und Erwerbsleben verbunden, daneben auch 
mit Gaben sowie Leitung („an der Hand nehmen“). Der Bezug zum 
Erwerbsleben dürfte sich klären, wenn man bedenkt, dass im Ägyp- 
tischen iri m hps=f „mit seinem starken Arm handeln“ u.ä. geläufige 
Ausdrucksformeln sind, die den Erwerb von Besitz durch eigene 


45 Vgl. GAMER-WALLERT (1970); VAN ELSBERGEN (1997); in Deir el-Medineh, 
wo man am ehesten die Situation ‚durchschnittlicher‘ Ägypter greifen kann, 
war Fisch als Eiweißlieferant wichtiger als Fleisch, siehe VALBELLE (1985): 
272-274. 
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Arbeit bezeichnen.* Das Herz wird im einzig erhaltenen Beleg in recht 
offensichtlicher Weise mit Herzensfreude zusammengebracht, die 
weibliche Brust zum einen als erogener Bereich mit Liebe verbunden, 
zum anderen mit dem Stillen von Kindern. Weniger spezifisch schei- 
nen die meisten Prognosen für die unteren Körperpartien sich fest- 
legen zu lassen: Geschäftsleben, Besitz und Versorgung stechen beson- 
ders hervor. Allerdings könnte die Logik sich daraus ergeben, dass 
solche Unternehmungen oft mit Geschäftsreisen assoziiert sind, wel- 
che die Beine involvieren. 

Jenseits des Spezialfalles der Körperkontakte gibt es eine Reihe von 
Fällen, in denen der inhärente symbolische Charakter der vom Omen- 
anzeiger vollzogenen Handlungen wichtiger erscheint als der Omenan- 
zeiger an sich. Einige Belege dürften relativ klar sein: Der Anblick ster- 
bender Tiere wird gerne mit dem Überwinden von Feinden zu- 
sammengebracht.*7 Aus der Perspektive der Ägypter heraus, die Tier- 
jagd oder Tieropferung mir Feindvernichtung parallelisieren,* ist diese 
Deutung sehr einsichtig. 

Tiere, die vor den Augen des Beobachters Futter verzehren, kün- 
den oft gute Versorgung mit Speise an, aber auch drohenden Verlust 
wegen Völlerei. In beiden Fällen dürfte das direkte Essen an sich der 
Deutung zugrunde liegen, die Details dagegen sind artabhängig. Wenn 
die Tiere dagegen Speise nicht direkt fressen, sondern davontragen, 
wird mit Verlust, Mangel und schlechter Versorgung gerechnet. Zu- 
grunde gelegt wird dabei wohl die Vorstellung, dass es nötig ist, Vor- 
räte zu horten, weil die Versorgung schlecht wird. 

Der Kontakt eines Tieres mit einer menstruierenden Frau ist ein 
sicheres Anzeichen baldiger Schwangerschaft. Hier dürfte das Konzept 
zugrunde liegen, dass gerade in einer kritischen Phase ein ‚Impuls‘ von 
außen hinzukommt. Ein recht plakativer Symbolismus ist es, wenn 
vom Herauskommen einer Maus zwischen den Beinen einer Frau auf 
ein Kind geschlossen wird. Schließlich droht, falls das Tier nach kur- 
zem Kontakt sofort wegspringt, eine Fehlgeburt. Dabei dürfte das 
oben dargelegte Konzept der Schwängerung erweitert sein, indem die 


46 Vgl. etwa JANSSEN (1946): 75f. 

47 Vgl. hierzu in der älteren Traumdeutung pChester Beatty III rt. 3, 13; 4, 10. 
16; ähnlich wird in pChester Beatty III rt. 5, 3 das Trinken von Blut als das 
Auslöschen von Feinden gedeutet. 

48 HORNUNG (1967): 80; QUACK (20065): 67-80. 
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sofortige Entfernung des Tieres vom Körper als vorzeitige Entfernung 
des Embryos ausgelegt wird. 

Auffällig ist ein weiterer Punkt, nämlich die Dimensionalität. Die 
Richtungsdimension rechts bzw. links tritt im Text einerseits in Ver- 
bindung mit Körperteilen auf, die in Kontakt mit dem Omenanzeiger 
treten, andererseits bei Handlungen von Tieren, welche diese zur Rech- 
ten oder Linken des Beobachters ausüben. Schließlich kann noch der 
Richtungswechsel von rechts nach links und umgekehrt relevant sein. 
Das Bild ist nicht einheitlich, aber tendenziell erscheint es doch so, 
dass die linke Seite deutlich häufiger positive Vorzeichen hervorbringt, 
die rechte dagegen vorwiegend negative. 

Nun kann man prinzipiell annehmen, dass in der ägyptischen 
Kultur rechts die bevorzugte Seite war, wofür es auch genügend eigen- 
kulturelle Belege gibt.” Für die scheinbare Bevorzugung der linken 
Seite im Omentext lässt sich aber ein Erklärungsmodell aufstellen. 
Ausgangspunkt ist dabei die am mesopotamischen Omenmaterial 
gewonnene Erkenntnis, dass bei Missgeburtsvorzeichen eine Miss- 
bildung rechts schlecht, links gut ist, zwei Missbildungen dagegen 
rechts gut, links schlecht.’ Dabei wird offenbar gleichsam mathe- 
matisch minus mal minus als plus gewertet.5! Entsprechendes möchte 
ich für das ägyptische Material annehmen. Der Kontakt des Tieres mit 
einem Körperteil wurde tendenziell eher als schlecht bzw. gefährlich 
angesehen, wobei diese Bewertung in Verbindung mit der an sich 
schlechten linken Seite insgesamt zu einer tendenziell guten End- 
abrechnung führte. 

Prinzipiell würde ich das Vordringen der symbolischen Aus- 
deutung auf Kosten des Wortspiels als geistesgeschichtliche Entwick- 
lung im Sinne eines Fortschrittes bewerten. Sie ist eine deutlich 
komplexere intellektuelle Arbeit als die reine Reduktion auf den laut- 
lichen Klang eines Wortes. Allerdings sollte man auch die Grenzen 
eines solchen Verfahrens herausstreichen, die eben dazu beigetragen 
haben, dass es heute nicht mehr wissenschaftlich akzeptabel ist. As- 
soziationen haben eine logische Verankerung im mentalen Verständnis 
der jeweiligen Kultur und ihres Symbolsystems. Sie sind jedoch weder 


49 Siehe etwa MORENZ (1957): 62-71; AUFRERE (1985): 31. 

50 LEICHTY (1970): 7. Zu rechts und links in der mesopotamischen Divination 
siche weiter FOSSEY (1921-1922): 4-11; STARR (1983): 15f. 

51 Vgl. KOCH-WESTENHOLZ (1995): 10f. 
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kulturübergreifend generalisierbar, noch sind sie selbst innerhalb einer 
Kultur zwingend. Vielmehr könnte man sich selbst im Rahmen 
ägyptischer Weltsicht vielfach alternative Deutungen denken. 

Schließlich möchte ich noch auf die Frage des Fachvokabulars zu 
sprechen kommen. An sich ist ein solches im Ägyptischen weniger 
leicht als in modernen Sprachen zu fassen, da hier z.B. die Option 
lateinischer und griechischer Termini fehlt. Dennoch kann man für 
ägyptische wissenschaftliche Texte gelegentlich sehen, wie Wörter mit 
einer engeren und präziseren Bedeutung verwendet werden, als an sich 
im Textspektrum möglich wäre. Hier sollen nur wenige Fälle bespro- 
chen werden, die mir besonders einschlägig scheinen. Eine Behandlung 
des gesamten Spektrums kann unmöglich erfolgen, es sei nur die 
Bemerkung erlaubt, dass die Phraseologie der divinatorischen Texte 
relativ fest ist und man deshalb mit genügender Texterfahrung auch 
schlechter erhaltene Stellen oft erfolgreich ergänzen kann. 

Vor allem eine Wortverwendung ist mir aufgefallen: Das Substan- 
tiv mt.t, das an sich ein cher blasser genereller Begriff für „Sache, 
Angelegenheit“ ist, dürfte in den divinatorischen Texten vielfach spezi- 
fisch ein wirtschaftliches Geschäft bezeichnen. Einige Beispiele sollen 
seine Verwendung illustrieren: Iw=fr Sm n mt.t r mn hw n.im=s „er wird in 
ein Geschäft gehen, das keinen Profit hat“; iw=s Ὑ iri mt.t r’ bn-iw hw 
n.im=s wrr p3l „sie wird ein Geschäft machen, an dem kein Profit ist; 
das bedeutet Verzögerung“; r mt.t r iri iw n-£r.£f „Ein Geschäft wird 
bei ihm eintreffen“ bzw. ausführlicher iw=fr &i.t hpr nktn rm& 9 r mt.tr 
iri Iw n-Er.t=f „er wird reichen Besitz erwerben, ein Geschäft wird bei 
ihm eintreffen“; tw=s r rws ἢ mt.t %y bn-Iw=w ἰγὶ n=s Iw „sie wird sich um 
viele Geschäfte bemühen und sie werden ihr nicht eintreffen‘, n3.w- 
nfr=s n mt.t nb nti-iw=f r "Sm’ [n.im=w] „Es ist gut für jedes Geschäft, zu 
dem er geht“; tw=f r $m wb3 mt.t tw=s (r) n n-Er.t=f „Er wird zu einem 
Geschäft gehen und es wird ihm gelingen“; m-iri &i.t sm=f n mt.t bw-iri=f 
ci.t 3sy „er soll nicht in ein Geschäft gehen, damit er keinen Verlust 
erleidet“; iw=f hpr iw-tw=k in-n“.k.t mt.t wrr p3[i] „Falls du zu einem 
Geschäft ausziehst, bedeutet das Verzögerung“. 

Ein mt.t ist also etwas, zu dem man sich aktiv hinbegibt, mit 
Verben des Gehens ausgedrückt, und zwar in den Dauerzeiten in-n“.k.t, 
sonst 3m (das im Demotischen regulär nicht in Dauerzeiten konstruiert 
wird). Es ist, und dies ist mein weiteres Hauptargument, regulär mit 
Fragen finanziellen Gewinns oder Verlustes verbunden. Die dafür 
gebrauchten Ausdrücke sollte ich allerdings auch kurz erläutern: 
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Ausdruck für wirtschaftlichen bzw. finanziellen Verlust ist &i.t 3sy, was 
etymologisch zunächst nach „Verlust bewirken“ klingt, somit so wirkt, 
als könnte es auch bedeuten, dass man jemand anderem Verlust zufügt. 
Angesichts von koptisch $ oce „Verlust erleiden“ ist die konkrete 
Festlegung, wer wirklich schlechter dasteht, allerdings eindeutig. 
Daneben gibt es, von offensichtlicher Bedeutung, den Begriff hw 
„Profit“, der in dieser Textgruppe normalerweise nur negiert vor- 
kommt, somit bei seinem Auftreten zumindest das Ausbleiben von 
Gewinn signalisiert. 

Gegensatz dazu ist somit der Gewinn, und dieser wird in den 
divinatorischen 'Traktaten regulär durch eine Wendung ausgedrückt, 
bei der eigentlich sogar die Lesung paläographisch zu diskutieren 
wäre.5? Dafür ist hier allerdings kaum das richtige Forum, so dass ich 
mich mit der Bemerkung begnüge, dass ich die Lesung {ri Iw für sicher 
halte. Dabei handelt es sich um eine Formulierung mit einem Verbal- 
nomen, die wörtlich „einen Eingang machen“ bedeutet. Diese Wen- 
dung ist in einer Reihe verschiedener Textsorten und Situationen 
belegt. (1) Eine Person macht das Eintreffen einer Sache, d.h. er quit- 
tiert ihren Eingang.’? Diese Verwendung findet sich in administrativem 
Zusammenhang. (2) Eine Personengruppe macht ein Eintreffen bei 
einem Ort, d.h. sie erreicht ihn. Dieser Gebrauch ist in demotischen 
Erzählungen belegt, so Amazonen 2, 29£., pKrall 8, 11.3. Ein konkretes 
Objekt macht ein Eintreffen bei einer Person bzw. annehmenden 
Stelle, d.h. es wird in Empfang genommen und verbucht und geht 
damit in den Besitz bzw. die Verfügung des Empfängers über.5* Auch 
dies ist in administrativen Texten normal; Vorläufer finden sich bereits 
im Neuägyptischen, wo ἦν „eingegangen“ in administrativen Ostraka 
vorkommt (z.B. ΗΟ XX 3, 3-5; XXIII 2, 11; L1 rt. 2,5 u.7;LV 1 vs. 
5 u. 6; LXI 4, 5). Schließlich gibt es das vorliegende Korpus. Hier 
haben wir zwar keinen konkreten Gegenstand als Subjekt, aber den- 
noch kann wohl kein Zweifel bestehen, dass ebenfalls der erfolgreiche 
Erwerb gemeint ist; in einem Fall ist die Wendung ja noch ganz 
deutlich mit „er wird reichen Besitz erwerben“ kombiniert. 


52 Dies betrifft besonders die Ansetzung der Belege im Papyrus Krall als iri 3, 
die zuletzt noch HOFFMANN (1996): 199, Anm. 1017 u. S. 442 vertreten hat. 
Im Grundsätzlichen verweise ich auf RYHOLT (1999): 39 (zu 5, 19). 

53 Vgl. hierzu HUGHES (1957): 58. 

54 Belege zusammengestellt von SETHE/PARTSCH (1920): 110£. 
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Schließlich möchte ich noch ein Spezialproblem ansprechen. 
Möglicherweise in Zusammenhang mit dem Tod steht die Ankün- 
digung r p} nb pr r whm “nh „der Herr des Hauses wird das Leben 
wiederholen“ (Tieromina, ähnlich pCarlsberg 14, a, 10; pBerlin 8769, B 
x+2, 2). Diese Prognose ist inhaltlich nicht unproblematisch, da whm 
“nh üblicherweise ein Epitheton von Verstorbenen ist (WB I: 341, 3-6), 
sich hier aber sicher auf einen Lebenden bezieht. Allerdings kann es 
auch auf erneuerte Statuen (WB1:341,7) oder auf das Überschwem- 
mungswasser (WBI:344,2) angewendet werden. Von daher halte ich 
es, gerade auch im Hinblick auf die Protasis, die eine dunkel gewor- 
dene und dann wieder aufflammende Lampe beschreibt, für das wahr- 
scheinlichste, dass „wiederaufleben‘“ gemeint ist, und zwar vermutlich 
in dem Sinne, dass man von einer gefährlichen Krankheit genesen wird 
oder einer Gefahr entkommt. 

Nunmehr kann ich insgesamt zusammenfassen: Die divina- 
torischen Traktate wurden von der indigenen intellektuellen Elite 
genutzt und zusammen mit Kompositionen unbezweifelbar wissen- 
schaftlicher Art gelagert. Sie zeigen eine klare und überlegte Text- 
organisation mit regulierter Ausdrucksweise. Ihre kasuistische Struktur 
macht sie etwa mit Gesetzestexten vergleichbar. Die allegorische 
Methode stellt eine Hermeneutik dar, deren Resultate meist gut nach- 
vollziehbar sind, auch wenn sie nicht zwingend sein mögen. Die 
Ausdrucksweise ist relativ normiert, und in Einzelfällen könnten sogar 
speziell präzisierte Verwendungen von Wörtern vorliegen. Unter die- 
sen Gegebenheiten plädiere ich dafür, sie als ‚wissenschaftlich‘ zu 
kategorisieren, bzw. festzuhalten, dass der Begriff ‚wissenschaftlich‘, 
will er für das Alte Ägypten sinnvoll sein, Konnotationen hat, die nicht 
einfach mit denen unserer postmodernen Welt deckungsgleich sind. 
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Zur Rolle des Fachwortschatzes 
in der Naturalis historia des Alteren Plinius 


Thorsten Fögen (Durham University) 


1. Vorbemerkungen 


Plinius der Ältere (ca. 23-79 n. Chr.) war ein außerordentlich produkti- 
ver Schriftsteller. Wie sein Neffe und Adoptivsohn Plinius der Jüngere 
in einem seiner Briefe (Epist. 3.5.3-6) berichtet, hat sein Onkel neben 
der Naturalis historia in 37 Büchern eine einbändige Schrift über den 
Speerwurf (De zaculatione equestri), eine zweibändige Biographie des Mili- 
tärbefehlshabers und Dichters Pomponius Secundus (De vita Pomponii 
Secundi), das rhetorische Lehrwerk Siudiosus in drei Büchern, die gram- 
matische Schrift Dubius sermo in acht Büchern sowie die beiden 
historischen Werke Bella Germaniae in 20 Büchern und A fine Aufidii 
Bassi historiae in 31 Büchern verfasst. Dieser Liste lässt sich entnehmen, 
dass Plinius der Ältere vornehmlich Werke geschrieben hat, die sich 
den Gattungen der Historiographie und der Fachliteratur zuordnen 
lassen. Da ein Großteil seines (Euvres verloren gegangen oder nur in 
Fragmenten erhalten ist, wird seine Leistung nahezu ausschließlich an 
seiner Naruralis historia gemessen. Dieses Monumentalwerk ist seiner- 
seits die umfassendste Sammlung antiken Wissens über die Natur in 
lateinischer Sprache. 

Trotz ihrer überragenden Bedeutung für die Erschließung fachlich- 
naturwissenschaftlichen Denkens in der griechisch-römischen Antike 
hat man die Naruralis historia in den Altertumswissenschaften oft 
geschmäht und sie bestenfalls als Informationsquelle für Realien heran- 
gezogen, ohne sie jedoch selbst zum Gegenstand einer eingehenderen 
Betrachtung zu machen. Von einer genaueren Analyse abgehalten wur- 
den Forscher zum einen durch den oberflächlichen Eindruck, es han- 
dele sich bei dem Text um nichts weiter als ein wenig ernstzunehmen- 
des und noch dazu schlecht strukturiertes Kuriositätenkabinett, dessen 
Autor nicht zwischen substantiellen Dingen und groteskem Nonsens 
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zu unterscheiden wisse. Zum anderen sorgten Sprache und Stil dieses 
Werks für Irritationen bei Philologen, deren Stilempfinden allzu ein- 
seitig auf ein ‚klassisches‘ Ideal ausgerichtet war. So heißt es beispiels- 
weise in Gottfried Bernhardys erstmals 1830 erschienenem Grundriss 
der Römischen Litteratur (BERNHARDY (1865): 828£.): 
Unter allen Autoren seines Jahrhunderts hat er am schlechtesten, im unrein- 
sten Geschmack und mit dem geringsten Sprachgefühl geschrieben. Sein 
Sprachschatz ist ein Gemisch von fremdartigen Wörtern aller Zeiten, reich 
zumal an neuen technischen Wörtern, die weder immer nöthig noch ange- 
nehm gebildet sind; sein Satzbau gehackt, die Wortstellung von aller Einfach- 
heit möglichst entfernt und verschränkt; endlich seine Syntax hart und 
manierirt, indem sie Graecismen und poetische Freiheiten übertreibt. 
Solche Urteile haben sich bis in die Gegenwart fortgesetzt und nicht 
selten einen Niederschlag in viel gelesenen Handbüchern und Nach- 
schlagewerken gefunden (dazu ausführlicher FÖGEN (20096): 201- 
203). Erst seit Beginn der 1990er Jahre ist eine Gegentendenz feststell- 
bar, die darauf abzielt, den spezifischen Charakter der Naturalis historia 
genauer zu analysieren und in den Kontext römischer Fachschrift- 
stellerei der frühen Kaiserzeit einzuordnen. Eine Reihe der in den 
letzten zwanzig Jahren erschienenen Studien befasst sich vor allem mit 
Fragen der narrativen Struktur des Textes, der Selbstdarstellung seines 
Autors als fachlicher wie auch moralischer Autorität sowie den zutage 
tretenden politischen Elementen und ihrem Bezug zum flavischen 
Kaiserhaus.! Nach wie vor wenig untersucht sind dagegen Sprache und 
Stil der Naturalis historia. Zwar gibt es einige Ansätze und Vorarbeiten, 
die zumeist eher selektiv vorgehen.? Doch fehlt nach wie vor eine um- 
fassendere Gesamtschau, die nicht zuletzt das Ineinandergreifen von 
thematischer und stilistischer Variation innerhalb des Werkes einer ge- 
nauen Betrachtung unterzieht. Im Kontext von Sprache und Stil ist 
ferner die Frage von Interesse, in welcher Weise Plinius selbst über 


1 Siehe zuletzt den Überblick bei FÖGEN (2009b): 201-264; dort auch Ver- 
weise auf relevante Sekundärliteratur. 

2 DBrauchbare Ansätze finden sich bei MÜLLER (1883) und GAILLARD (1904), 
ferner in dem Kommentar von CAMPBELL (1936): 5-50, der sich vor allem 
auf das zweite Buch der Naruralis historia bezieht; wertvoll, wenngleich 
eklektisch ist ÖNNERFORS (1956): 9-152, außerdem CoVA/GAZICH/MAN- 
ZONI/MELZANI (1986). Neuere Kurzüberblicke liefern HEALY (1987); 
HEALY (1999): 77-99 und PINKSTER (2005); siehe auch SALLMANN (1975): 
54f. und SERBAT (1986): 2083-2086. 
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fachsprachliche Elemente reflektiert. Dieser Aspekt bildet den Gegen- 
stand der folgenden Ausführungen, die sich auf die Ebene des Fach- 
wortschatzes als eines besonders wichtigen Elements der Fach- 
kommunikation konzentrieren. 

In antiken Reflexionen zu den Charakteristika von Fachtexten und 
Fachsprachen werden vor allem deren lexikalische Besonderheiten 
gegenüber anderen Sprachvarietäten hervorgehoben (siehe FÖGEN 
(2009b): bes. 34-48, 61-65). So erklärt Plinius im ausführlichen Vor- 
wort zu seiner Naturalis historia, dass er für die Darstellung seines 
Stoffes oft auf Begrifflichkeiten zurückgreifen musste, die nicht 
Bestandteil des herkömmlichen lateinischen Wortschatzes sind (Nar. 
hist. praef. 13):? 

rerum natura, hoc est vita, narratur, et haec sordidissima sui parte ut 


plurimarum rerum auf rusticis vocabulis aut externis, immo barbaris etiam, cum 
honoris praefatione ponendis. 


Die Natur, d.h. die reale Welt, bildet den Inhalt, und dies von ihrer unbe- 
deutendsten Seite, so dass die meisten Dinge mit ungeschliffenen oder fremden, ja 
oft auch ausländischen Bezeichnungen, denen man eine entschuldigende Erklärung 
vorausschicken muss, behandelt werden. 
Ähnlich wie Plinius sieht auch Vitruv in seiner Schrift De architectura 
(veröffentlicht nach 31 v. Chr.) in dem Auftreten spezieller Termini, 
die in der Gemeinsprache nicht vorkommen, eine Gefahr für das Ver- 
ständnis fachlicher Ausführungen. Im Übrigen sei es gerade dieser vom 
herkömmlichen Sprachgebrauch (‚consuetudo‘) abweichende Wort- 
schatz, der Fachliteratur von Dichtung und Prosawerken wie der 
Geschichtsschreibung abhebe und einer ähnlichen Wertschätzung 
beim Publikum entgegenstehe.* 


3 Die lateinischen Zitate stammen aus der hauptsächlich von Roderich KÖNIG 
und Gerhard WINKLER betreuten Edition C. Pänins Secundus: Naturkunde in 37 
Büchern. München u.a. 1973-2007. Die deutschen Übersetzungen orientieren 
sich an dieser Ausgabe, sind jedoch zum Teil von mir modifiziert. 

4  Vitruv, De arch. 5 praef. 1f.: „(...) Id autem in architecturae conscriptionibus 
non potest fieri, quod vocabula ex artis propria necessitate concepta 
inconsueto sermone obiciunt sensibus obscuritatem. Cum ergo ea per se non 
sint aperta nec pateant eorum in consuetudine nomina, tum etiam 
praeceptorum late vagantes scripturae, si non contrahentur et paucis et 
perlucidis sententiis explicentur, frequentia multitudineque sermonis 
inpediente incertas legentium efficient cogitationes.“ Dazu ausführlicher 
FÖGEN (2009b): 119-121. 
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Dass es sich bei bestimmten Wörtern um fachspezifische Termini 
handelt, ist in antiken Fachtexten vielfach explizit signalisiert, so in 
Form von Ergänzungen wie z.B. einem dem Fachbegriff voran- 
gestellten Partizip καλούμενος (τη, -ov) oder einem erläuternden Relativ- 
satz nach dem Muster ‚quod x vocatur‘ oder auch der Parenthese ‚id 
est x‘; darüber hinaus wird nicht selten auch der Fachbereich genannt, 
in dem der so eingeführte Terminus auftritt, sofern dies nicht ohnchin 
evident ist. Fachtermini sind also aus der Sicht antiker Fach- 
schriftsteller auffällige Phänomene: Weil sie sich von den Lexemen 
nicht-fachgebundener Sprache unterscheiden, bedürfen sie zumeist 
einer näheren Erläuterung, um dem Leser das Verständnis nicht zu 
erschweren. Doch auch Termini, die ihren Sitz ursprünglich in der 
Gemeinsprache haben, werden häufig als erklärungsbedürftig einge- 
stuft, weil ihr fachspezifischer semantischer Gehalt von ihrer alltags- 
sprachlichen Bedeutung abweicht. 

Auch Plinius, der in seiner Naturalis historia immer wieder auf die 
fachspezifische Bezeichnung bestimmter Gegenstände, Lebewesen und 
Phänomene eingeht, empfindet an vielen Stellen die Notwendigkeit, 
über die bloße Nennung eines solchen Terminus hinauszugehen und 
dessen Hintergrund genauer zu beleuchten. Freilich tut er dies nicht 
stets mit derselben Ausführlichkeit, doch ist es ihm insgesamt ganz 
offensichtlich wichtig, dass die Verständlichkeit seiner Darstellung 
nicht durch Unklarheiten auf terminologischer Ebene beeinträchtigt 
wird. Welche Erklärungsmodelle er im Einzelnen wählt, soll im Fol- 
genden an einigen ausgewählten Beispielen dargelegt werden. Ergänzt 
sei dabei von vornherein, dass sich manche Fälle unter mehreren der 
hier vorgestellten Rubriken gleichzeitig fassen ließen. 


2. Zur Motivation für bestimmte Bezeichnungen 


Häufig erörtert Plinius der Ältere die Motivation für bestimmte 
Bezeichnungen und führt diese auf spezifische Eigenschaften wie z.B. 
Farbe, Geschmack, Aussehen oder Form einer Sache sowie ferner auf 
ihre geographische Herkunft zurück. So erklärt er die Namen ver- 
schiedener Apfelsorten folgendermaßen (Nar. bist. 15.50-52): 

(..).. patrias nobilitavere Amerina et Graecula. cetera e causis traxere nomen: 


germanitatis cohaerentia gemella, numquam singula in fetu, colore Syrica, 
cognatione melapia, mustea a celeritate mitescendi, quae nunc melimela 
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dicuntur a sapore melleo, orbiculata a figura orbis in rotunditatem circumacti 
— haec in Epiro primum provenisse argumento sunt Graeci, qui Epirotica 
vocant —, mammarum effigie orthomastia, condicione castrati seminis; quae 
spadonia appellant Belgae. melofoliis folium unum, aliquando et geminum, 
erumpit e latere medio. celerrime in rugas marcescunt pannucea. stolide 
tument pulmonea. 


Die amerinischen und griechischen (Äpfel) haben ihrer Heimat zu Ansehen 
verholfen. Die übrigen haben aus folgenden Gründen ihre Namen be- 
kommen: sie heißen Paar- oder Zwillingsäpfel, weil sie zusammenhängen und 
als Frucht niemals allein vorkommen; syrische <Äpfel heißen sie> nach ihrer 
Farbe; „Apfelbirnen“ (melapia) nach ihrer Ähnlichkeit; „Mostäpfel“ (mustea), 
weil sie rasch reif werden, jetzt auch „Honigäpfel“ (melimela) genannt nach 
ihrem honigartigen Geschmack; „Rundäpfel“ (orbiculata) nach ihrer Form 
einer kreisähnlichen Rundung, von den Griechen „epirotische“ genannt, ein 
Beweis, daß sie zuerst in Epirus gezogen wurden; „hochbrüstige“ 
(orthomastia), weil sie Brüsten gleichen; „Kastratenäpfel‘“ (spadonia), von 
den Belgiern so genannt, weil die Samenkerne fehlen. An den „Blattäpfeln“ 
(melofolia) treibt aus der Mitte der Seite ein Blatt, manchmal auch ein 
doppeltes. Sehr schnell runzeln die „Lederäpfel“ (pannucea). Unsinnig 
vergrößern sich die „Lungenäpfel“ (pulmonea).’ 


Dieser Passus veranschaulicht zugleich, dass für dieselbe Apfelsorte 
bisweilen regional unterschiedliche Namen existieren. So ist die im 
lateinischen Sprachgebrauch als ‚orbiculata‘ („Rundäpfel“) bezeichnete 
Sorte, die nach ihrer kreisrunden Form benannt wurde, im Griechi- 
schen unter dem Namen ‚Epirotica‘ etabliert, also nach ihrer Herkunft 
oder, genauer gesagt, ihrem ursprünglichen Anbauort. Manche Be- 
zeichnungen scheinen in einer bestimmten Gegend oder bei einem 
bestimmten Volksstamm ihren Ausgang genommen zu haben wie die 
‚spadonia‘ („Kastratenäpfel“), deren Prägung Plinius den Belgiern zu- 
schreibt. 

In dem sich anschließenden Abschnitt über Bezeichnungen für 
Birnen wird deutlich, dass auch der Name eines Züchters, Entdeckers 
oder sogar Liebhabers Pate gestanden haben kann (Naz. bist. 15.54): 


sed confessis urbis vocabulis auctores suos nobilitavere Decimiana et ex eo 
tractum, quod Pseudodecimianum vocant, Dolabelliana longissimi pediculi, 


5 Ähnlich Nar. hist. 15.55 in bezug auf Birnen: parriae (Herkunftsland) nomina 
habent serissima omnium Amerina, Picentina, (..) minuta, Alexandrina, 
Numidiana, Graeca et in his Tarentina, Signina, quae alii a co/ore (Farbe) 
testacea appellant, sicut onychina, purpurea, ab odore (Geruch) myrapia, laurea, 
nardina, tempore (Zeit der Reife) hordearia, co//o (Form des Halses) ampullacea, 
et Coriolana, Brutia gentihitatis (Abkunft), cucurbitina, acidula sc (Saft). 
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Pomponiana cognomine mammosa, Liceriana, Seviana et quae ex his nata 
sunt Turraniana, longitudine pediculi distantia, Favoniana rubra, paulo 
superbis maiora, Lateriana, Aniciana postautumnalia, acidulo sapore iucunda. 
Tiberiana appellantur, quae maxime Tiberio principi placuere; colorantur 
magis sole grandescuntque, alioqui eadem essent, quae Liceriana. 


Unter den in Rom allgemein bekannten Namen aber haben ihre Züchter 
(auctores) berühmt gemacht die deciminianischen und <die Birne> mit dem 
davon abgeleiteten Namen Pseudodecimianum, die dolabellianischen mit 
sehr langem Stiel, die pomponianischen mit dem Beinamen „Brustbirnen“ 
(mammosa), die licerianischen, sevianischen und die aus ihnen entstandenen, 
durch die Länge ihres Stieles ausgezeichneten turranianischen, die roten 
favonianischen, die etwas größer sind als die ‚stolzen‘, die laterianischen, die 
anicianischen, die nach dem Herbst kommen und einen säuerlich ange- 
nehmen Geschmack haben. Tiberianische nennt man diejenigen, die dem 
Kaiser Tiberius ganz besonders gefallen haben; sie sind durch die Sonne 
stärker gefärbt und werden größer, sonst würden sie den licerianischen völlig 
gleichen. 


Man vermisst bei solchen Ausführungen freilich genauere Angaben 
darüber, ob die jeweiligen Züchter bzw. der Kaiser Tiberius als Lieb- 
haber der betreffenden Birnensorte® selbst für die Namensgebung 
verantwortlich waren oder ob diese durch andere Personen zustande 
kamen, die diese Bezüge erkannten. Vielleicht war es aber auch selbst- 
verständlich für Plinius, dass die Bezeichnungen von den Züchtern 
selbst erfunden wurden. Doch wie dem auch sei: Die hier angeführte 
Fülle römischer Birnennamen, die auf diesem Benennungsprinzip be- 
ruhen, spricht dafür, dass es sich um eine etablierte Methode handelte.’ 


6 Zur Motivation von Termini durch den Namen des Liebhabers einer Sache 
(‚ab amatore‘) siche auch Nar. hist. 36.49£.: „post hunc Lepidum quadriennio 
L. Lucullus consul fuit, qui nomen, ut ex re apparet, Luculleo marmori dedit, 
admodum delectatus illo, primusque Romam invexit, atrtum alioqui, cum 
cetera maculis aut coloribus commendentur. nascitur autem in Melo insula, 
solumgque paene hoc marmor ab amatore nomen accepit.“ 

7 Dies suggeriert auch Naz. bist. 15.49f. in Bezug auf nach ihren Züchtern 
benannte Apfelsorten: „reliqua cur pigeat nominatim indicare, cum 
conditoribus suis aeternam propagaverint memoriam, tamquam ob egregium 
aliquod in vita factum? nisi fallor, apparebit ex eo ingenium inserendi nihilque 
tam parvum esse quod non gloriam parere possit. ergo habent originem a 
Matio Cestioque et Mallio, item Scaudio; quibus cotoneo insito ab Appio e 
Claudia gente Appiana sunt cognominata. (...) ac ne quis sic ambitum valuisse 
claritatis e familia putet, sunt et Sceptiana ab inventore libertino, insignia 
rotunditate.“ Siehe auch Naz. bist. 26.88 zur ‚herba Fulviana‘ „et haec nomen 
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In Bezug auf einige Pflanzen- und Kräuternamen unterscheidet Plinius 
im 25. Buch seiner Naturalis historia folgende Gruppen: Pflanzen, die 
erstens nach Einzelpersonen®, zweitens nach Völkern? oder drittens 
nach Tieren!® als ihren Entdeckern benannt sind. Vergleichbares findet 
sich bei seinem Zeitgenossen Pedanios Dioskurides.!! Überhaupt 
spielen gerade in der antiken Medizin und Pharmakologie Eigennamen 
bei der Prägung von Termini eine wichtige Rolle (siehe LANGSLOW 
(2000): 130-139). Namen von Heilmitteln beziehen sich entweder auf 
den Erfinder eines Heilmittels, auf den Herkunftsort oder eine 
Gottheit mit heilenden Kräften; bisweilen wird jedoch in den antiken 
Texten auf die explizite Angabe der Etymologie eines Begriffs 
verzichtet. 

Die Bildung von Termini durch den Rückgriff auf Eigennamen ist 
aus modernen Fachsprachen hinlänglich bekannt.!? Gerade in der 
Medizin erweist es sich als sehr produktiv, dass eine Krankheit nach 
ihrem Entdecker benannt wird, wie sich an Bezeichnungen wie z.B. 
Basedowsche Krankheit nach Carl Adolph von Basedow (1799-1854), 
Parkinson-Krankheit nach dem britischen Arzt James Parkinson (1755- 
1824) und Pfeiffersches Drüsenfieber nach dem Kinderarzt Emil Pfeiffer 
(1846-1921) belegen lässt. Doch gibt es daneben zahlreiche Begriff- 
lichkeiten, die nicht nach den Namen der Entdecker (oder, je nach 


inventoris habet, nota tractantibus“; ferner Nat. hist. 26.93: „vel Chrysippios 
cum ficis pinguibus, et haec ab inventore habet nomen.“ 

8 Nat. hist. 25.5f., 25.29 (Paeonia ... nomenque auctoris retinet), 25.30 
(Asclepion), 25.32 (... Heracleon vocant et ab Hercule inventum tradunt ... 
Chironium cognominatur ab inventore), 25.33 (centaurion, Pharnaceon), 
25.34, 25.38, 25.42, 25.45, 25.47, 25.62 (ipsi Mithridati Crateuas adscripsit 
unam, Mithridatiam vocatam), 25.65 (Eupatoria), 25.66, 25.70 (Clymenus a 
rege herba appellata est), 25.71 (Gentiana), 25.72 (Invenit et Lysimachus quae 
ab eo nomen retinet, celebrata Erasistrato) und 25.73. 

9  Nar. bist. 25.82 (Scythice), 25.84 (Vettonica) und 25.85 (Cantabtica). 

10 Nar. hist. 25.89f. (chelidonia) und 25.92 (elaphoboscon). 

11 Pedanios Dioskurides, De mat. med. 1.71.3 zu dem Namen Κολοφωνία für ein 
Harz, das vermutlich aus Kolophon eingeführt worden sei, und 3.3.1 zum 
Enzian: ..γεντιανή᾽ δοκεῖ μὲν ὑπὸ πρώτου εὑρῆσθαι Γέντιδος, τοῦ Ἰλλυριῶν 
βασιλέως, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ τὴν προσωνυμίαν ἔσχηκεν.“ Siche auch De mat. med. 
1.115.4 (cf. Plinius, Na. bist. 15.51), 3.23.6, 3.26, 3.51.1, 4.153, 4.162.1 und 
5.96.1. 

12 Siehe z.B. GLÄSER (1996), ferner WIESE (1984): 43 und FAULSEIT (1975): 
25£., 41. 
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Fach, der Züchter) geprägt, sondern zu Ehren eines bekannten Exper- 
ten gewählt wurden; man denke für den Bereich der Botanik allein an 
Blumennamen wie z.B. Dahlie nach dem schwedischen Botaniker 
Andreas Dahl (1751-1789), Gerbera nach dem deutschen Arzt und Bo- 
taniker Traugott Gerber (1710-1743), Forsyrhie nach dem britischen 
Botaniker William Forsyth (1737-1804) oder Begonie zur Würdigung 
des französischen Marineoffiziers Michel Begon (1638-1710). 

In seinem Abschnitt über Birnen führt Plinius allerdings auch 
solche Namen für bestimmte Sorten an, deren Ursprung oder Benen- 
nungsmotivation er nicht erklären kann (Naz. hist. 15.56): 

incerta nominum causa est barbaricis, Veneriis, quae colorata dicunt, regiis, 

quae minimo pediculo sessilia, patriciis, vocimis, viridibus oblongisque. 

praeterea dixit volema Vergilius a Catone sumpta, qui et sementiva et mustea 
nominat. 


Unsicher ist der Ursprung der Namen bei den barbarischen, den 
Venusbirnen (Veneria), die auch farbige (colorata) heißen, den Königsbirnen 
(regia), die an einem schr kleinen Stiel festsitzen, den patrizischen, 
vocimischen, die grün und länglich sind. Außerdem hat Vergil noch die 
‚volema‘ erwähnt, nach einer Angabe Catos, der auch noch Saat- und 
Mostbirnen nennt. 
Interessant ist, dass diese Bezeichnungen dennoch aufgeführt 
werden.!? Zu erklären ist dies durch das wiederholt von ihm selbst 
artikulierte Streben des Plinius nach größtmöglicher Repräsentativität 
seiner Darstellung, die freilich nicht gleichzusetzen ist mit der Be- 
mühung um absolute Exhaustivität. So will er zwar einerseits zur Ver- 
meidung von Langeweile die Integration unnötiger Einzelheiten aus- 
sparen; andererseits warnt er davor, dass man es mit der Kürze seiner 
Ausführungen nicht übertreiben darf, weil sonst das Verständnis 
getrübt wird und zudem eine ausreichende Repräsentativität der Dar- 
stellung nicht mehr gewährleistet ist.!* 


13 Vergleichbar sind Passagen bei Aclian über die Zikadenart μέμβραξ (De nat. 
anim. 10.44) und über das See-Lebewesen μῦρος (De mar. anim. 14.15): „wöpog 
δὲ ἄρα ἰχθὺς πυνθάνομαί ἐστιν. ἐξ ὅτου μὲν οὖν ἐσπάσατο τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν ἐκείνην, 
εἰπεῖν οὐκ οἶδα: κέκληται δ᾽ οὖν ταύτῃ. λέγουσι δὲ αὐτὸν εἶναι θαλάττιον ὄφιν.“ 
Siehe dazu FÖGEN (2009a): 57. 

14 Bewusstes Übergehen unnötiger Einzelheiten zur Vermeidung von Lange- 
weile in Nat. hist. 10.79: „multa praeterea similia, quae prudens subinde 
omitto in singulis generibus, fastidio parcens.“ Dagegen Warnung vor allzu 
weitgehender Verknappung z.B. in Nar. hist. 35.1 zur Malerei: „Restant terrae 
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Hinzu kommt in der zuvor zitierten Passage, dass sich Plinius für einen 
Namen (‚volema‘) auf Vergil als Autorität beruft, der seine Information 
seinerseits aus Cato bezogen habe.!’? Durch die Anführung gleich 
zweier Gewährsleute signalisiert Plinius seinem Leser, dass er sich im 
einschlägigen Schrifttum auskennt. Nicht umsonst hat er in der 
Praefatio zu seiner Natnralis historia nachdrücklich auf seine kritische 
Auseinandersetzung mit Vorlagen verwiesen. So hat er nach eigener 
Aussage nicht nur eine riesige Fülle an Quellen herangezogen, sondern 
diese auch für die Benutzer seiner Schrift in Form eines Inhalts- und 
Quellenverzeichnisses, das sich direkt an das Vorwort anschließt, 
transparent werden lassen und ermöglicht so zudem das praktische, 
zeitsparende Auffinden von Informationen zu einem bestimmten 
Thema (dazu FÖGEN (2009b): 205-215). Im konkreten Fall geht es 
Plinius jedoch um mehr als die Demonstration eines redlichen Um- 
gangs mit seinen Vorlagen. Der Verweis auf Vergil und indirekt auf 
Cato scheint hier in erster Linie dazu zu dienen, die fehlende Erklärung 
der Herkunft der Bezeichnung ‚volema‘ zumindest durch die Angabe 
derjenigen Autoritäten auszugleichen, bei denen diese behandelt wird. 


3. Terminologische Varianten 
(Problem der Einheitlichkeit primär auf synchroner Ebene) 


Nicht jedes Objekt und jeder Sachverhalt wird sprachlich stets mit 
demselben Begriff erfasst, und zwar weder in antiker noch in moderner 
Fachkommunikation. Varianten oder Mehrfachbenennungen lassen 
sich auf verschiedene Ursachen zurückführen (siche z.B. WIESE 


ipsius genera lapidumque vel numerosiore serie, plurimis singula a Graecis 
praecipue voluminibus tractata. Nos in is brevitatem sequemur utilem instituto, 
modo nihil necessarinm aut naturale omittentes‘“‘, ferner Nat. hist. 35.53: „Nunc 
celebres in ca arte quam maxima brevitate percurram, neque enim instituti operis 
est talis executio; itaque guosdam vel in transcursu et in aliorum mentione obiter 
nominasse satis erit, exceptis operum claritatibus, qnae et ipsa conveniet attingi, SIve 
exstant sive intercidere.“ 

15 In der Tat verwendet Vergil das Wort ‚volema‘ im Zusammenhang mit 
Birnen (Georg. 2.87£.: „nec surculus idem/Crustumüs Syriisque piris gravibus- 
que volemis“), wenn auch ohne expliziten Bezug auf Cato, bei dem dieser 
Name in De agr. 7.4 auftritt. Auch Columella erwähnt später an zwei Stellen 
(De re rast. 5.10.18, 12.10.4) diesen Birnentypus. 
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(1984): 36-38). So können Forschungsergebnisse, die von unterschied- 
lichen Gruppen erzielt werden, zur Prägung unterschiedlicher Termini 
führen, die aber von der Sache her identisch sind. Der Grund dafür 
liegt in jeweils anderen Benennungsmotiven, wie sich z.B. in der Medi- 
zin an synonymen Krankheitsnamen wie ‚Mukoviszidose‘ und ‚Ander- 
sen-Syndrom‘ ablesen lässt. Eine Überlagerung von Termini kann sich 
daraus ergeben, dass im Laufe der Zeit präzisere Bezeichnungen an die 
Seite von etablierten Begrifflichkeiten treten. Bisweilen sind es auch 
wissenschaftsethische Gründe, die zu solchen Varianten führen: Man- 
che alteingesessene Begriffe werden als negativ wertend empfunden 
und durch neutrale ersetzt, so im Falle der Krankheitsbezeichnung 
‚Mongolismus‘, an deren Stelle inzwischen die Termini ‚Down- 
Syndrom‘ und ‚Trisomie-21° getreten sind. Für das Nebeneinander von 
Begrifflichkeiten sind außerdem regionale Besonderheiten verantwort- 
lich, wie sie vor allem für Sondersprachen typisch sind. 

Verschiedene Typen von lexikalischen Varianten werden auch bei 
antiken Autoren thematisiert, wenngleich mit zum Teil anderer Akzen- 
tuierung als in der modernen Fachsprachenforschung (siehe FÖGEN 
(20096): bes. 42-44). Dass ein Terminus in seiner Verwendung diato- 
pisch begrenzt sein kann, verzeichnet Plinius häufiger, vor allem für 
den Bereich der Botanik und Pharmakologie, wie folgendes Beispiel 
zeigt (Nar. hist. 30.18): 

(...) eynocephalian herbam, quae in Aegypto vocaretur osiritis. 

(...) das Kraut „Hundskopf“, das in Ägypten „Osiritis“ genannt wird. 


Doch gibt es auch Fälle, in denen regional unterschiedliche Begriff- 
lichkeiten allein durch recht geringfügige lautliche Abweichungen be- 
dingt sind, so im Fall der Bezeichnungen für eine giftige Ameisenart 
durch ‚solipuga‘ und ‚salpuga‘ (Naz. hist. 29.92): 
Est et formicarum genus venenatum, non fere in Italia. Solipugas Cicero 
appellat, salpugas Baetica. 
Es gibt auch eine giftige Art von Ameisen, nicht nur in Italien. Cicero nennt 
sie ‚solipugae‘, die Provinz Baetica dagegen ‚salpugae‘. 
Solche und andere Varianten müssen aber nicht zwingend durch einen 
diatopischen Hintergrund bedingt sein, sondern können sich durch die 
gesamte Sprachgemeinschaft ziehen. In solchen Fällen ist laut Plinius 
die fehlende terminologische Einheitlichkeit durch unterschiedliche 
Benennungsmotivationen zu erklären, so z.B. in der folgenden Passage 


(Nat. hist. 30.39): 
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Tauri vocantur scarabaei terrestes ricino similes — nomen cornicula dedere —, 
alii pediculos terrae vocant. 


„Stiere‘“‘ nennt man Frdkäfer, die wie Zecken aussehen — sie haben ihren 

Namen von den Hörnchen -, andere nennen sie Erdläuse. 
Bisweilen ergänzt Plinius allerdings bei solchen Erläuterungen der 
Beweggründe für bestimmte Bezeichnungen, die nicht durch regionale 
Sprachgewohnheiten bedingt zu sein scheinen, die Entsprechungen im 
Griechischen oder (seltener) in einer anderen Fremdsprache,'® bei de- 
nen ebenfalls Varianten auftreten können. Ein Beispiel für einen der- 
artigen Fall sind Plinius’ Bemerkungen über den Tausendfüßler (Naz. 
hist. 29.136): 

Milipeda, ab aliis centipeda aut multipeda dicta, animal est e vermibus terrae, 


pilosum, multis pedibus arcuatim repens tactuque contrahens se; oniscon 
Graeci vocant, alii iulon. 


Der Tausendfüßler, der von anderen Hundertfüßler oder Vielfüßler genannt 
wird, ist ein Tier, das zu den Erdwürmern gehört, behaart ist, auf vielen 
Füßen bogenartig gekrümmt kriecht und sich bei Berührung zusammenzieht; 
die Griechen nennen es ὀνίσκος, andere ἴουλος. 
Solche Hinzufügungen griechischer Termini zu lateinischen sind vor 
allem in botanischen und medizinischen Schriften der Römer geläufig. 
Aus der Sicht der heutigen Terminologiewissenschaft stehen solche 
Mehrfach-Nennungen freilich dem Bemühen um die Schaffung einer 
nationalen und nach Möglichkeit auch internationalen Standardisierung 
und Normung von Termini entgegen.!? Es wäre jedoch verfehlt, den 


16 Zu hispanischem, keltischem und sonstigem nichtlateinischen (d.h. zugleich 
nichtgriechischen) Wortmaterial in der Naturalis historia siehe die 
Zusammenstellungen bei HEALY (1999): 91-94; Ansätze zuvor schon bei 
HEALY (1987): 7£. 

17 Dazu WiLss (1979): 183£.: „Um der Präzision ihrer Ausdrucksweise willen ist 
die Fachsprache im Prinzip synonymitätsfrei. Terminologische Dubletten 
sind unerwünscht, weil sie zum Postulat der Eins-zu-Eins-Entsprechung 
zwischen außersprachlichem Sachverhalt und sprachlicher Benennung im 
Widerspruch stehen. Fachsprache nähert sich damit dem Status einer 
Idealsprache.“ Ferner SCHIFKO (1992): 295f.: „Die ausgesprochene Öko- 
nomie (sc. von Fachsprachen) wird vor allem (...) durch einen mehr oder 
weniger normierten Wortschatz erreicht, der dutch eben diese Normierung 
und Standardisierung zur Terminologie wird. Die Normierung bezieht sich 
auf die klare Definition der Begriffe bzw. Zeicheninhalte, auf eine 
eineindeutige Zuordnung dieser Zeicheninhalte oder Bedeutungen zu 
Zeichenausdrücken oder Benennungen (d.h. in einer idealen Fachsprache 
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antiken Fachschriftstellern ein mangelndes Streben nach einer einheit- 
lichen Terminologie vorzuwerfen, denn im Gegensatz zur Situation in 
der Moderne verfügten sie nicht über entsprechende technische Mittel. 
Außerdem existierten keine Verbände und Institutionen, die für eine 
verbindliche Kodifikation der Begrifflichkeiten und deren gezielte Ver- 
breitung sorgten. Zwar sind im Rahmen der antiken Lexikographie 
zahlreiche alphabetisch oder nach Sachgebieten geordnete Wortlisten 
und Glossarien entstanden, doch handelt es sich dabei nicht um syste- 
matische Fachwörterbücher modernen Zuschnitts; der Großteil dieser 
Nachschlagewerke ist zudem einsprachig und ersetzt unklares Wort- 
material durch bekannte Synonyme derselben Sprache oder sachbezo- 
gene Erklärungen. Dass eine umfassende Terminologiearbeit nicht von 
einzelnen Experten zu leisten ist, sondern nur von größeren Forscher- 
gruppen und Fachorganisationen bewältigt werden kann, ist im Übri- 
gen eine Auffassung, die sich erst im 19. Jahrhundert durchsetzte.!® 

So informativ metasprachliche Zeugnisse antiker Autoren zu termi- 
nologischen Varianten prinzipiell auch sein mögen, so muss man sie 
gleichwohl bisweilen mit einer gewissen Skepsis betrachten. Es ist 
nämlich in manchen Fällen fraglich, ob diejenigen Wörter, die von 
antiken Verfassern als Varianten für die Bezeichnung desselben Ob- 
jekts oder Sachverhalts angeführt werden, tatsächlich synonym waren 
und sich auf denselben außersprachlichen Gegenstand bezogen. Auch 
ist es keineswegs sicher, dass es sich wirklich stets um synchrone Syno- 
nyma handelte; möglicherweise wurde in manchen Fällen einfach älte- 
res Wortmaterial mittradiert, das mittlerweile gar nicht mehr im aktiven 
Gebrauch war oder zumindest im Begriff stand, obsolet zu werden. 
Jeder Einzelfall wäre kritisch durch Heranziehung aller zur Verfügung 
stehenden Mittel zu überprüfen, was allerdings nicht immer einfach ist. 


sollten alle Formen der Polysemie und Synonymie ausgemerzt sein), aber 

auch auf die Festlegung der Zeichenausdrücke selbst (..).“ Ähnlich 

FELBER/BUDIN (1989): 92; relativierende Bemerkungen bei ALBRECHT 
(1995): 119£., 137-139. 

18 Siehe dazu beispielsweise FELBER/BUDIN (1989): 232, FLUCK (1996): 112- 
133 und ROELCKE (1999): 105-107, 110-122. 
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4. Griechische Termini als Kompensation 
für das Fehlen lateinischen Wortmaterials 


Das Fehlen überregional einheitlicher Bezeichnungen ist laut Plinius 
nicht nur durch regionale sprachliche Eigenarten bedingt, sondern zum 
Teil auch dadurch, dass bestimmte Objekte wie z.B. Tiere oder Pflan- 
zen oder auch sonstige Phänomene wie z.B. Krankheiten in manchen 
Gebieten überhaupt nicht vorkommen. In solchen Fällen greift Plinius 
auf griechische Begriffe zurück, die eine Identifikation des Gemeinten 
ermöglichen sollen. Ein solches Verfahren wendet er beispielsweise in 
seinem Abschnitt über Eichen in Buch 16 an (Na. hist. 16.16£.): 

Genera earum multa. distant fructu, situ, sexu, sapore. (...) genera distingnere non 

datur nominibus, qnae sunt ala alibi, quippe cum robur quercumque vulgo nasci 

videamus, aesculum non ubique, quartam vero generis eiusdem, quae cerrus 


vocatur, ne Italiae quidem maiore ex parte notam esse. distinguemus ergo 
‚broprietate naturaque et, ubi res coget, etiam Graecis nominibus. 


Es gibt viele Arten von Eichen. Sie unterscheiden sich durch die Frucht, den 
Standort, das Geschlecht und den Geschmack. (...) Die Arten lassen sich nicht 
nach ihrem Namen unterscheiden, da sie an verschiedenen Orten anders lauten, denn wir 
sehen, dass die Wintereiche (robur) und die (gewöhnliche) Stieleiche (quer- 
cus) überall wachsen, die Speisceiche (aesculus) aber nicht, und dass eine 
vierte Art, Zerreiche (cerrus) genannt, nicht einmal im größeren Teil Italiens 
bekannt ist. Wir werden sie also nach der jeweils eigentümlichen Beschaffenheit und, wo es 
der Sachverhalt erfordert, auch nach ihren griechischen Namen unterscheiden. 


An diese Richtlinie hält er sich im weiteren Verlauf auch tatsächlich, so 
u.a. bei einer Art der Steineiche, die mit dem griechischen Namen 
milax heißt,!” ferner im Rahmen einer Differenzierung von Eichen- 
typen nach ihrer Eichelgröße und Baumhöhe.?° Was für den Bereich 
der Botanik gilt, lässt sich selbstverständlich auch auf andere Fächer 


19 Νίαλ bist. 16.19: „Ilicis duo genera. ex his in Italia folio non multum ab oleis 
distant wilaces a quibusdam Graecis dictae; in provinciis aquifoliae sunt ilices.“ 

20 Nat. hist. 16.22: „in ipsis vero arboribus quae maximam fert bemeris vocatur, 
brevior et in orbem comosa alasque ramorum crebro cavata. fortius lignum 
quercus habet et incorruptius, ramosa et ipsa, procerior tamen et crassior 
caudice, excelsissima autem aegi/ops, incultis amica.‘“ Siehe auch Na. bist. 
16.24: „Pessima et carboni et materiae haliphloeos dicta, cui crassissimus cortex 
atque caudex et plerumque cavus fungosusque. nec alia putrescit ex hoc 
genere, etiam cum vivit.‘“ 
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übertragen, so die Zoologie, wie eine Bemerkung des Plinius zu Fisch- 
namen signalisiert (Nar. his. 9.52): 
intrantium Pontum soli non remeant trichiae — Graecis enim plerisqne nominibus 
uti par erit, quando alüis atque alüis eosdem diversi appellavere tractus — , sed hi soli in 


Histrum amnem subeunt et ex eo subterraneis eius venis in Hadriaticum 
mare defluunt (...). 


Von den in den Pontos schwimmenden Fischen kehren allein die Heringe 
nicht zurück — es dürfte am besten sein, hier meistens griechische Namen zu benutzen, 
da die gleichen Fische in verschiedenen Gegenden bald den, bald einen anderen Namen 
erhalten haben —, aber diese Heringsfische allein ziehen den Fluss Hister hinauf 
und schwimmen aus diesem durch seine unterirdischen Adern in das Adria- 
tische Meer hinab (...). 
Anders gelagert sind dagegen Fälle, in denen Plinius auf keinerlei latei- 
nisches Wortmaterial zurückgreifen kann, weil dieses gänzlich fehlt, 
also nicht einmal regional begrenzte lateinische Begrifflichkeiten exi- 
stieren. So konstatiert er, dass es für ein bestimmtes heuschreckenähn- 
liches Tier zwar einen griechischen, jedoch keinen lateinischen Namen 
gebe (Nar. hist. 30.49): 
esse animal locustae simile sine pennis, quod trixallis Graece vocetur, 


Latinum nomen non habeat, aliqui arbitrantur, nec pauci auctores hoc esse 
quod grylli vocentur. 


Einige glauben, es gebe ein der Heuschrecke ähnliches, aber flügelloses Tier, 
das auf griechisch ‚trixallis‘ genannt wird und keinen lateinischen Namen hat; 
nicht wenige Autoren <meinen>, es sei dasselbe Tier, das Grille genannt 
wird.21 
Mitunter weist das Lateinische deshalb keine korrespondierende Ver- 
sprachlichung auf, weil der Gegenstand oder Sachverhalt in der römi- 
schen Welt weitgehend oder gänzlich unbekannt ist; unter derartige 
‚Kulturspezifika‘ reihen Plinius und auch Celsus die im italischen Raum 


21 Siehe auch Nat. bist. 24.90: „Rhododendros ne nomen quidem apud nos 
invenit Latinum; rhododaphnen vocant aut nerium.“ Ferner Nar. hist. 24.91: 
„Nec thus Latinum nomen habet, cum in usum pluribus modis veniat“; 
außerdem Nat. hist. 34.65: „non habet Latinum nomen symmetria.“ Zu 
Blumennamen siehe z.B. Nar. hist. 21.48 und 21.50. Vergleichbare Phäno- 
mene, die von anderen römischen Autoren problematisiert werden, diskutiert 
FÖGEN (2000) in seiner Studie zum Stereotyp der ‚patrii sermonis egestas‘ 
(‚Spracharmut‘). 
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eher seltene Krankheit Elephantiasis, eine Art Lepra.2? Ähnlich gelagert 
ist die Sache bei der Fußgicht (Naz. bist. 26.100): 
podagrae morbus rarior solebat esse non modo patrum avorumque memoria, 


verum etiam nostra. peregrinns et ipse, nam si Italiae fuisset antiquitus, 
Latinum nomen invenisset. 


Die Fußgicht pflegte eine ziemlich seltene Krankheit zu sein nicht nur zur 
Zeit unserer Väter und Großväter, sondern auch in der Gegenwart. Es han- 
delt sich bei ihr ebenfalls um eine ausländische Krankheit, denn wäre sie von 
altersher in Italien vorgekommen, hätte sie einen lateinischen Namen ge- 
funden. 
Begriffliche Defizite im Lateinischen stellt Plinius auch bei der Benen- 
nung von Pflanzen fest und führt dies ebenfalls darauf zurück, dass 
viele Gewächse, die keinen lateinischen Namen haben, in Italien nicht 
vorkämen. Andererseits sei dies kein Grund, sich als Fachmann der 
Aufgabe zu entziehen, Termini für solche Gewächse auch im Lateini- 
schen zu prägen. In eine so umfassende Darstellung wie die Naturalis 
historia gehörten eben auch Pflanzen, die nicht in Italien selbst wach- 
sen. Doch statt selbst lateinische Entsprechungen für die betreffenden 
Gewächse zu schaffen oder zumindest anzuregen, begnügt sich Plinius 
letztlich mit dem Rückgriff auf griechische Begriffe (Nat. hist. 21.52): 
sunt et alia genera nominibus Graecis indicanda, quia nostris maiore ex parte 


buius nomenclaturae defwit cura, et pleraque eorum in exteris terris nascuntur, 
nobis tamen consectanda, quoniam de natura sermo, non de Italia est. 


Es gibt auch noch andere Arten, die mit griechischem Namen angeführt wer- 
den müssen, weil unsere Landsleute zum größeren Teil versäumt haben, sich um diese 
Namensgebung zu kümmern, auch gedeihen die meisten von ihnen in fremden 
Ländern, doch müssen wir sie berücksichtigen, weil ja von der Natur, nicht 
von Italien die Rede ist. 
Die fehlende Bemühung (‚cura‘) um Neuprägungen, für die er frühere 
Generationen der Römer hier kritisiert, muss er sich damit auch selbst 
vorwerfen lassen. Andererseits ist es immerhin bemerkenswert, dass er 
das Nichtvorhandensein lateinischer Entsprechungen zu griechischem 


22 Celsus, De med. 3.25.1: „Ignotus autem paene in Italia, frequentissimus in 
quibusdam regionibus is morbus est, quem ἐλεφαντίασιν Graeci vocant.““ 
Plinius handelt über dieses Leiden, das vor allem in Ägypten auftrete, im 
Zusammenhang mit anderen ‚novi morbi‘ und schreibt in Nar. bist. 26.7£.: 
„Diximus elephantiasim ante Pompei Magni aetatem non accidisse in Italia. 
(...) et hic quidem morbus celeriter in Italia restinctus est (...).“ 
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Wortmaterial als ein Defizit aufgefasst hat, das für die fachliche Doku- 
mentation Probleme aufwirft. 


5. Bewertung der Angemessenheit 
griechischer und lateinischer Termini 


Wenn Plinius griechische Begriffe erwähnt, so verbindet er dies an 
einigen Stellen mit wertenden Bemerkungen über deren Eignung. So 
verweist er auf die Ironie der Griechen, mit der sie den Namen eines 
Krautes geprägt hätten, das offenbar mit einer Klette vergleichbar ist 
(Nar. hist. 24.176): 


philanthropon herbam Graeci appellant »asufe, quoniam vestibus adhaerescat. 


Als ‚philanthropos‘ („Menschenfreund“, Klebkraut) bezeichnen die Griechen 
spöttisch ein Kraut, weil es an den Kleidern hängen bleibt. 


In diesem Fall ist es also nicht die Form, Größe, Farbe oder eine 
sonstige direkt sichtbare Eigenschaft der Pflanze, die ihren Namen 
motiviert, sondern ein eher unangenehmer, aber dennoch in humor- 
voll-kreativer Weise für ihre Benennung instrumentalisierter Begleit- 
umstand, der sich für den Menschen bei einer Berührung ergibt. 

Dass Termini jedoch auch unangemessen sein können, weil sie die 
Wesensart der bezeichneten Sache nicht richtig oder gar nicht wider- 
spiegeln, ist eine Position, die Plinius an einer Stelle seiner pharmako- 
logischen Bücher (Nar. bist. 20-32) vertritt. Dort heißt es (Nat. hist. 
21.178f.): 


tertio folia sunt ocimi, minime diligenter demonstrando remedia, non venena, 
tractantibus, quippe insaniam facit parvo quoque suco. guamgnam et Graeci 
auctores in iocum vertere. drachmae enim pondere lusum furoris gigni dixerunt, 
species vanas imaginesque conspicuas obversari demonstrantes; duplicatum 
hunc modum legitimam insaniam facere; quidquid vero adiciatur ponderi, 
repraesentari mortem. hoc est venenum, quod innocentissimi auctores 
simpliciter dorycnion appellavere ab eo, quod cuspides in proeliis 
tinguerentur illo passim nascente. qui parcius insectabantur, manicon 
nominavere; qui nequiter occultabant, erythron aut neurada aut, ut nonnulli, 
perisson, ne cavendi quidem causa curiosius dicendum. 


Eine dritte Art des /rychnos (des Schwarzen Nachtschattens, Solanum nigrum) 
hat Blätter wie das Basilienkraut; eine gründliche Beschreibung erübrigt sich 
durchaus bei der Behandlung von Heilmitteln, nicht aber von Giften; denn 
sogar durch nur ein wenig Saft verursacht sie Wahnsinn. Freilich, griechische 
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Schriftsteller haben auch dem eine scherzhafte Wendung gegeben. Denn nach ihrer 
Behauptung könnte man mit dem Gewicht einer Drachme das Schamgefühl 
zum Spiel machen, denn man bekomme Scheingestalten und Wahnbilder 
sichtbar vorgegaukelt; die doppelte Dosis führe zu regelrechtem Wahnsinn; 
jede weitere Steigerung an Gewicht lasse den Tod augenblicklich eintreten. 
Dies ist das Gift, das die Autoren, die es am meisten verharmlosen, einfach 
„Speergift“ (doryknion) nennen, danach, dass man in den Schlachten mit 
jenem überall wachsenden <Kraut> die Speerspitzen bestrich. Diejenigen, 
die sich mit ihren Vorwürfen weniger zurückhielten, nannten es „Rasend- 
macher‘“ (manikön), die es schamlos <bewußt> verheimlichen wollen, „Rot- 
kraut“ (erythrön) oder „Sehnenkraut“ (neuräs), oder, wie einige, das perissön, 
was man nicht einmal zur Warnung voll allzu großer Sorge erwähnen sollte. 
Mögen auch manche Bezeichnungen, die durch Ironie zustande 
kamen, für Plinius akzeptabel sein, so wendet er sich hier jedoch strikt 
gegen Termini, die der Verharmlosung des bezeichneten Gegen- 
standes, in diesem Falle eines Giftes, dienen. Dabei gebe es im konkre- 
ten Fall sogar terminologische Varianten für dieselbe Sache, die nahezu 
alle, wenn auch in unterschiedlicher Weise, die Wirkung des besagten 
Typus des Schwarzen Nachtschattens herunterspielten. Eine solche 
Art von Humor, die darauf angelegt ist, die potentielle Gefahr zu 
verschleiern, die dem Designatum innewohnt, lehnt Plinius strikt ab. 
Der Wissenschaftler hat aus seiner Perspektive also selbst auf termino- 
logischer Ebene eine Verantwortung wahrzunehmen, die sich gerade 
im Bereich der Pharmakologie darin äußert, dass die Namen gefähr- 
licher und möglicherweise tödlicher Pflanzen deren Wirkung nicht 
auch noch in euphemistischer Weise umschreiben dürfen. Diese Posi- 
tionierung fügt sich zu dem Bild eines nicht nur fachlich kompetenten, 
sondern auch moralisch integren Experten, das Plinius durch sein 
ganzes Werk hindurch von sich selbst entwirft und das sich mit den 
Zeugnissen des jüngeren Plinius, seines Neffen und Adoptivsohns, in 
mehrfacher Hinsicht deckt (siche FÖGEN (2009b): bes. 258-264). Das 
Postulat einer angemessenen Wissenschaftsethik dient ihm vor allem 
dazu, sich seinen Lesern als eine gewichtige Autorität zu empfehlen 
und sich damit von Negativbeispielen anderer Forscher wirkungsvoll 
abzusetzen, die sich diese hoch stehenden moralischen Prinzipien im 
Umgang mit Wissensbeständen und deren Weitergabe an andere nicht 
zu eigen gemacht haben. 
Aus der zuvor diskutierten Passage sollte freilich nicht abgeleitet 
werden, dass Plinius seine Kritik an fachsprachlicher Unangemessen- 
heit auf griechische Termini beschränkt und damit womöglich griechi- 
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sche Wissenschaft als Ganzes herabwürdigen möchte. Auch wenn er 
bisweilen recht pauschal griechischen Autoren einen Hang zu Unwahr- 
heiten (‚mendacia‘, ‚fabulositas‘) unterstellt und damit auf ein in der 
römischen Literatur verbreitetes Stereotyp zurückgreift,23 so bemüht er 
sich insgesamt doch darum, seine Einschätzungen am Einzelfall festzu- 
machen und lobt daher seine Quellenautoren, wo angemessen, unab- 
hängig von deren nationaler Herkunft (dazu FÖGEN (2009b): 205-264, 
bes. 258-262). Dass Plinius zum Teil auch an manchen lateinischen 
Begrifflichkeiten etwas auszusetzen hat, belegt das folgende Beispiel zu 
dem Krankheitsnamen ‚mentagra‘ (Nat. hist. 26.2): 

gravissimum ex 115 lichenas appellavere Graeco nomine, Latine, quoniam a 


mento fere oriebatur, zoculari primnm lascivia, ut est procax multorum natura in 
alienis miserüs, mox et usurpato vocabulo mentagram, (...). 


Die schwerste von ihnen (sc. den Gesichtskrankheiten) hat man mit dem 
griechischen Namen ‚l(eJichen‘ („Flechte“) bezeichnet, im Lateinischen hat 
man sie, da sie zumeist am Kinn ihren Anfang nahm, zuerst mit mntwilligem 
Scherz — wie denn viele beim fremden Elend schnell zu spotten geneigt sind — 
„Kinnkrankheit““ (mentagra) genannt, eine Bezeichnung, die bald auch 
allgemein gebräuchlich wurde (...). 
Zwar gibt Plinius eine konkrete Motivation für die Benennung dieser 
Krankheit an, bemängelt aber, dass diese ihren Ausgang von einem 
übermütigen Witz nahm, der das Leiden anderer als Zielscheibe nahm. 
Seine Missbilligung hat also auch hier eine ethische Basis und dient wie 
schon zuvor — wenn auch mit anderer Gewichtung — der Untermau- 
erung seiner Selbststilisierung als Wissenschaftler mit festen morali- 
schen Prinzipien. 


6. Unklarheit der Bedeutung eines Terminus 


Selten kommt es bei Plinius vor, dass er einen Begriff nicht der 
entsprechenden Sache oder Lebewesen zuordnen kann. In einem sol- 


23 Zur Einschätzung der Griechen durch die Römer siehe PETROCHILOS (1974): 
passim und FÖGEN (2000): 90, Anm. 39, mit weiterer Literatur. — Siehe aber 
z.B. Nat. bist. 5.4: „minus profecto mirentur portentosa Graeciae mendacia 
de his et amne Lixo prodita, qui cogitent nostros nuperque paulo minus 
monstrifica quaedam de iisdem tradidisse (...).“ An dieser Stelle sind also die 
römischen Vorlagen in Bezug auf ihren Hang zu Unwahrheiten auf derselben 
Ebene wie die griechischen angesiedelt. Namentlich kritisiert wird in diesem 
Abschnitt Nepos. 
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chen Fall bleibt offen, was genau gemeint ist, wie im folgenden Beispiel 
(Nat. hist. 30.103): 
Chrysippus philosophus tradidit phryganion adalligatum remedio esse 
quartanis. quod esset animal, neque ille descripsit nec nos invenimus qui 
novisset; demonstrandum tamen fuit a tam gravi auctore dictum, si cuius cura 
efficacior esset inquirendi. 


Der Philosoph Chrysipp hat überliefert, dass das ‚phryganion‘, wenn man es 
anbindet, ein Mittel gegen das Viertagefieber sei. Was für ein Tier dies sei, hat 
er weder beschrieben, noch haben wir jemanden gefunden, der es kennt; 
dennoch mussten wir auf die Aussage eines so gewichtigen Gewährsmannes 
hinweisen, falls die Bemühung eines anderen bei Nachforschungen erfolg- 
reicher sein sollte. 
Plinius erklärt hier, weshalb er diesen Verweis überhaupt in sein Werk 
aufgenommen hat, obwohl es für ihn unklar ist, um welches Tier es 
eigentlich geht.?* Die Erwähnung dieses tierischen Heilmittels, die sich 
wiederum auf eine Autorität stützt, erfolgt deshalb, weil dem Benutzer 
seiner Schrift auf diese Weise die Möglichkeit bleibt, selbst herauszu- 
finden, was mit dem Tiernamen konkret gemeint ist, und damit dem 
allgemeinen Nutzen dienlich zu sein; es geht schließlich um ein tieri- 
sches Heilmittel, von dem der Mensch profitieren kann. In gewisser 
Hinsicht wird der Leser hier zum Mitforschen aufgefordert und termi- 
nologische Wissenschaft als ein offener Prozess verstanden.?5 Diese 
Haltung konvergiert mit Plinius’ Überzeugung von der prinzipiellen 
Möglichkeit des Fortschritts in der Wissenschaft, wie er sie vor allem 
im zweiten und vierzehnten Buch der Naturalis historia formuliert (siehe 
FÖGEN (2009b): bes. 215-221). Mit seinem Eingeständnis, in dem be- 
treffenden Punkt keine präzisen Informationen liefern zu können, sug- 
geriert er außerdem sein Streben nach Transparenz und Ehrlichkeit. 


24 Laut ERNOUT (1963): ad loc. handelt es sich um die Larven der 
Köcherfliegen (Phryganeidae). Siehe auch LEITNER (1972): 199. 

25 Den Leser in den Prozess der Wissenserschließung — in diesem Fall: der Lö- 
sung terminologischer Fragen — aktiv zu involvieren, ist ein Verfahren, auf 
das beispielsweise auch Aelian in seiner Schrift Περὶ ζῴων ἰδιότητος zurück- 
greift (De nar. anim. 10.44), wenngleich mit einem anderen Ausgangspunkt als 
Plinius der Ältere in Na. hist. 30.103. Siehe dazu FÖGEN (2009a): 58. 
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7. Zusammenfassung 


Die hier diskutierten Passagen aus der Naturalis historia führen zu dem 
Schluss, dass Plinius über ein klares Bewusstsein von der Wichtigkeit 
einer differenzierten Terminologie für die wissenschaftliche Darstel- 
lung verfügt. Durch seinen wiederholten Rekurs auf Fragen wie die 
Motivation von Begrifflichkeiten, das Nebeneinander terminologischer 
Varianten, der Verwendung griechischer Termini als Kompensation 
für das Fehlen lateinischen Wortmaterials sowie der Bewertung der 
Angemessenheit griechischer und lateinischer Termini lässt er erken- 
nen, dass er die zentrale Bedeutung auch sprachlicher Präzision für den 
wissenschaftlichen Diskurs erfasst hat. 

Bemerkenswert ist dabei allerdings, dass Plinius terminologische 
Aspekte bisweilen mit weiterreichenden Überlegungen verknüpft, wie 
sich an seiner Kritik an der Prägung von Termini zeigt, die beispiels- 
weise der Verharmlosung des bezeichneten Gegenstandes dienen oder 
aber dem Hang nach Spott auf Kosten anderer erwachsen sind. Solche 
Beispiele demonstrieren, dass der Verfasser der Naturalis historia, der 
sein Werk auch sonst mit zahlreichen moralischen Diskursen wie z.B. 
der Kritik an Verschwendung (‚luxuria‘), Verantwortungslosigkeit und 
Geldgier mancher Wissenschaftler durchsetzt,2° seine hoch stehenden 
ethischen Überzeugungen als Fachschriftsteller selbst auf termino- 
logischer Ebene zu illustrieren bemüht ist. In solchen Fällen werden 
seine Reflexionen über spezifische Formen der Fachlexik zu einem 
nicht unwesentlichen Bestandteil seiner Selbstinszenierung als fachlich 
wie moralisch herausragender Autor. 


26 Dazu ausführlich FÖGEN (2009b): 205-264. Sekundärliteratur speziell zum 
Aspekt der ‚luxuria‘ bei Plinius ist zusammengestellt bei FÖGEN (2009b): 220, 
Anm. 55. 
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Section I: 


Translations of ancient scholars 


Translating the Phainomena 
across genre, language and culture 


Liba Taub (University of Cambridee) 


Eudoxus of Cnidus (ca. 390-ca. 340 BCE) produced a prose work in 
Greek, known as the Phainomena, in which he described the constel- 
lations and provided information about stellar risings and settings. His 
work was adapted by Aratus of Soli (in Cilicia; ca. 315 to before 240 
BCE), who composed an enormously popular poem, also written in 
Greek and also known as the Phainomena, which included information 
on weather-signs as well as astronomy. In antiquity alone, Aratus’ 
poem enjoyed extraordinary success and inspired at least twenty-seven 
commentaries, including one by Hipparchus, and four translations into 
Latin. By considering ancient translations, and re-translations, of a 
scientific text, I hope to contribute to our exploration of the types of 
problems confronting translators (and their readers). One of the aims 
of Annette Imhausen and Tanja Pommerening has been to encourage 
attempts to determine characteristic features of individual sciences in 
antiquity as revealed in their texts, and to consider how these texts can 
be distinguished from non-scientific texts. The ancient translations of 
the Phainomena provide a particularly rich opportunity to explore a 
number of relevant issues, specifically translation from one genre 
(prose) to another (poetry), translation across language (from Greek to 
Latin), and translations created with different cultural motivations, 
including the desire to produce a work of poetry and an up-to-date 
scientific text. 

Here, I will first consider ‘translation’ across genre, in this case 
from prose to poetry, to a form of poetry known as ‘didactic’. In 
looking at ancient Latin translations of the Phainomena, 1 will reflect on 
the extent to which we can determine whether the product was meant 
to be primarily a work of poetry, or primarily a ‘scientific’ work; it is 
not always clear that such a distinction can be made. Finally, the 
question will be asked as to whether ‘translation’ was the aim of these 
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followers of Aratus, or whether they sought to update and improve the 
text, in some cases creating what might be regarded as a new work, 
rather than simply a ‘translation’. 

While Aratus wrote other poems, the Phainomena is his only extant 
work. The popularity of his Phainomena was widespread and long-lived, 
becoming one of the most widely read poems in the ancient world, 
after the Homeric Ilad and Odyssey. Several Roman writers translated it 
into Latin, including Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 BCE), an author 
presumed to be Iulius Caesar Germanicus (15 or 16 BCE-19 CE), and 
Postumius Rufius Festus Avienus (fl. mid-4 c. CE). In antiquity, at 
least twenty-seven separate commentaries were written on the poem, 
and it was one of only a very few Greck poems translated into Arabic.! 

For some readers, the principal appeal of Aratus’ Phainomena may 
reside in its literary charm -- including the many mythological allusions 
— rather than in its astronomical information. In fact, a number of the 
ancient commentaries on the pocm pointed to, or aimed to correct, the 
astronomical errors. Hipparchus (fl. second half of the second century 
BCE), undoubtedly one of the most important astronomers of antiq- 
uity and whom Ptolemy called a “lover of truth”, in his Commentary on 
the Phainomena of Aratus and Eudoxns criticised the descriptions of con- 
stellations given by both. Nevertheless, even if the astronomical infor- 
mation contained in the poem was not always accurate, its popularity 
ensured that the information conveyed there reached a very wide 
audience. 

In composing his poem, Aratus utilised a prose work by Eudoxus 
of Cnidos, known also as the Phainomena, which contained detailed in- 
formation about the constellations; this provided the basis for the first 
part of the poem. In his Phainomena, Eudoxus provided calendaric 
notices of the risings and settings of stars; while the work is not extant, 


1. TOOHEY (1996): 1; see also MAAss (1898). The argument presented here in- 
corporates and builds on some of the material I studied, to a different end, in 
TAUB (2003). I am grateful τὸ Annette Imhausen and Tanja Pommerening 
for inviting me to participate in the symposium, to Niall Caldwell, Aude 
Doody and Laurence Totelin for their reading of an earlier draft, and to par- 
ticipants of the symposium for their comments. I thank Newnham College 
for supporting my research, and Birgit Jordan and Emma Perkins for helping 
to prepare this paper for publication. 

2 TOOMER (1996). 
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Hipparchus refers to it in his commentary on the works of both 
Eudoxus and Aratus.? The relationship of Aratus’ work to that of 
Eudoxus has been a matter of discussion since antiquity; in his com- 
mentary, Hipparchus emphasised Aratus’ debt. But some modern 
authors have suggested that the poem differed in many ways from 
Eudoxus’ prose.* 

What is sometimes referred to as the second part of Aratus’ poem, 
is given a separate title ‘Signs’ (Ξ' Διοσημεῖαι᾽), although it is not clear 
when this title first appears. This section is concerned with signs of 
weather and may be derived from another work, possibly that known 
as On Weather Signs, by an unknown author, who may have been Theo- 
phrastus.? Questions about the status of this second part abound;‘ 
Sider and Brunschön argue that Aratus may have found all of his 
material on weather signs as well as the description of the heavens in 
Eudoxus’ work. They suggest Eudoxus may have been the author of 
On Weather Signs or have made extensive use of it himself.” In any case, 
ancient commentators and modern scholars agree that Aratus, in 
producing his poem, used at least one prose work as the basis of his 
poem. Having said that, both ancient and modern scholars recognise 
that Aratus also had a poetic model, as well as prose source(s); in 
antiquity, Kallimachos and others have pointed to Hesiod.® 


3  TOOMER (1996). See MANITIUS (1894): 376 for references to Eudoxus. 

Another work by Eudoxus, known as the Emoptron (’Evonpov=Mitror) pro- 

vided similar information, indicating that this was an important interest of 

his. Eudoxus’ name also appears in a number of parapegmata (conveying such 
data); sce TAUB (2003): 23, 26, 29-40; LEHOUX (2007): 19-23, 204, and 

HANNAH (2009): 53-58. 

See MARTIN (1998): Ixxvi-cii; cf. NETZ (2009): 168-169. 

SIDER and BRUNSCHÖN (2007): 40-43. 

See SIDER and BRUNSCHÖN (2007): 16, note 44. 

SIDER and BRUNSCHÖN (2007): 14-18. 'TOOMER (1996) regards the second 

part of Aratus’ poem as not being based on material from Eudoxus. 

8 SIDER and BRUNSCHÖN (2007): 14-15, including note 40. Kallimachos, 
Epigram 27; cf. LUDWIG (1963); HUNTER (1995); FAKAS (2001); NETZ (2009): 
183-184. There is a parallel here to the argument made by SEDLEY (1998): 45 
that Lucretius’ poem De rerum natura was a “synthesis of two very different 
intellectual backgrounds, with Epicurus supplying the message, Empedocles 
the medium”. 
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Aratus’ Phainomena is often described as an example of ‘didactic’ poetry 
by (some) ancient as well as modern authors, even though some lite- 
rary scholars question the existence of a ‘genre’ of didactic poetry. 
David Duff has suggested a useful definition of ‘genre’ as “a recurring 
type or category of text, as defined by structural, thematic, and/or 
functional criteria”.? While ‘didactic’ poems share specific charac- 
teristics, most notably an explicit intent to teach,! it is important not 
to lose sight of the other poetic features of these works. For example, 
the meter used for didactic poetry was typically the epic hexameter, a 
choice that automatically signaled an affinity with other epic poets, 
including Homer and Hesiod.!! Another feature of didactic poetry is 
the hymning that often occurs; a hymn to a god or goddess may be 
featured in the proem, and elsewhere. And, while the English word 
‘hymn’ is a simple transliteration of the Greek, the Greek hymnos may 
refer to a song of any kind, but especially a song in honor of a god. It 
is this sort of hymn which opens Aratus’ Phainomena: 

Let us begin with Zeus, the power we mortals never leave 

Unsaluted. Zeus fills all the city streets, 

All the nation’s crowded matts; fills the watery deeps 

and havens; every labour needs the aid of Zeus. 

His children are we. He benignant 

Raises high signals, summoning man to toil, 

And warning him of life’s demand: tells when the sod is fittest 

For oxen and harrows; tells the auspicious hours 

For planting the sapling and casting every seed. 

’Twas he who set the beacons in the sky, 

And grouped the stars, and formed the annual round 

Of constellations, to mark unerringly 

The days when labour is crowned with increase. 

Him therefore men propitiate first and last. 

Hail, father, mighty marvel! hail! mighty benefactor! 

'Thyself and those who begot thee! And γε too, muses, 

Gracious influences, hail! and while I essay to tell of skies 

What mortal may tell, guide right my wandering lay.!? 


9 _TAUB (2008): 8-9; DUFF (2000): xüi. 

10 C£ VOLK (2002): 34-43. 

11 TOOHEY (1996): 3. 

12 Aratus, Phainomena 1-18, trans. POSTE (1880): 1-2. I have chosen this trans- 
lation to give a sense of the poetic form of the work; further translations of 
the Phainomena used here are by KıDD (1997). 
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With what may be regarded as a dedication and hymn to Zeus, Aratus 
asserts the orderly arrangement of the heavens, credited to the benefi- 
cence of Zeus himself. It is this orderly arrangement of the sky and its 
signs which allows its use as the basis of an agricultural almanac. But 
the focus on Zeus is not restricted to the proem; rather, as Douglas 
Kidd has noted, the “whole poem illustrates the presence of Zeus as 
sky and weather god and the providence of Zeus in providing the signs 
that are helpful to mortals”.13 Similarly, Peter Toohey has argued that 
the entire poem is “virtually a hymn to Zeus”, providing a demon- 
stration of the beneficence of the god, in providing star-signs so useful 
for practical daily life.!* 

Following the proem, and the hymning of Zeus as beneficent 
provider of useful signs in the sky, Aratus then describes the constell- 
ations, listing the risings and settings of many of them, to aid in the 
determination of time at night; the practical value of this information is 
emphasised. However, as becomes clear, the value of such astro- 
nomical signs is not limited to time-telling; in fact, Toohey has sug- 
gested that the primary aim of the poem is actually to aid in weather 
prediction: “Aratus’ poem is designed to allow one to predict the wea- 
ther.” In Toohey’s view, this interest has a very practical motivation: if 
weather can be predicted it will then be possible to plan what kind of 
work and what sorts of activities can be pursued safely on specific 
occasions. And, for Aratus, astronomy offers the best means of wea- 
ther prediction;!5 he provides astronomical information with an eye to 
its usefulness for this task. 

The first section of the poem (lines 1-732), concentrating on 
astronomy, sets the groundwork for the information specifically rele- 
vant to weather. At line 732, Aratus notes that “everywhere the gods 
give these many predictions to men”; the section on weather signs then 
follows: “Don’t you see? When the moon with slender horns is sighted 
in the west, she declares a waxing month.” Aratus then describes the 
phases of the Moon, before turning to the zodiac. He (lines 752-764) 
explains that 


You too know all these (for by now the nineteen cycles of the shining sun are 
all celebrated together), all the constellations that night revolves from the belt 


13 KıDD (1997): 162. 
14 TOOHEY (1996): 57; cf. JAMES (1972). 
15 TOOHEY (1996): 53. 
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to Orion again at the end of the year and Orion’s fierce Dog, and the stars 
which, when sighted in Poseidon’s realm or in that of Zeus himself, give 
clearly defined signs to men. Therefore take pains to learn them. 16 
Aratus distinguishes between the familiar cycles of the seasons and 
more irregular weather, instructing readers to become acquainted both 
with those annual astronomical events that are linked to seasonal 
changes as well as local signs which indicate impending changes.!7 
Aratus lists many astronomical signs of weather, including those indi- 
cated by the Moon (778-793),18 but notes that in some cases animal 
behaviours may be even more useful as signs than astronomical obser- 
vations, giving the example that “when wasps in autumn swarms are 
massing everywhere, even before the setting of the Pleiades, one can 
tell the onset of winter, such is the whirling that suddenly eddies in the 
wasps”.19 
Aratus emphasizes that by learning about weather signs, impending 
disaster may be averted or mediated: 
And if ever you entrust yourself to a ship, be concerned to find out all the 
signs that are provided anywhere of stormy winds or a hurricane at sea. "The 
effort is slight, but enormous is later the benefit of being observant to the 
man who is always on his guard: in the first place he is safer himself, and also 
he can help another with his advice when a storm is rising near by. 
But while Aratus repeatediy admonishes his readers to take care to 
learn about astronomy and weather signs, emphasizing their usefulness, 
there are questions about his intended audience. Questioning the di- 
dactic aim of the poem, Alexander Dalzell has made some interesting 
remarks: 
No one is named in the poem, but an anonymous addressee is constantly 
being urged to take notice and pay attention. ..... [I]t is never made quite clear 
for whom all this instruction is intended. Farmers and sailors are the two 
groups who would benefit most from the information which the pocm 
provides, and their needs are kept constantly before us. But the poem is not 
addressed to them. All we know about the addtessee is that he might under- 
take a voyage and that he is expected to be familiar with the astronomical 


16 Aratus, Phainomena, trans. KIDD (1997): 129. 

17 See also SIDER (2002): 103. 

18 Sec also TAUB (2003): 49. 

19 Cf£. Aratus, Phainomena, 909-919. See TAUB (2003): 49-50, with reference also 
to Aratus, Phainomena, 1064-1067. Cf. the similar passage in On Wearber Signs, 
47. 
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details of the Metonic cycle.’ Clearly it would be absurd to believe that the 

poem was really intended for the enlightenment of husbandmen and sailors. 

The large part which they play in the poem is more likely a conscious attempt 

to establish a link with Hesiod, who dealt both with farming and with 

seafaring.?! 

In Dalzell’s view, Aratus intended his poem to create resonances with 
Hesiod, and his Works and Days. Certainly, agriculture and water trans- 
port were of great importance to ancient societies and economies, and 
informed Hesiod’s poem as well as Aratus’. But, Aratus did not target 
his poem towards readers with extensive knowledge or experience of 
astronomy, or its practical uses. Dalzell notes that Aratus’ commitment 
to the intricacies of his subject has its limits, as when he laments “My 
courage fails” (460) in discussing the working of the planets, before he 
proceeds to more practical matters. The implied reader of Aratus’ 
poem is neither an individual with scientific interests in astronomy nor 
a farmer in need of advice regarding the weather. Rather, Phainomena 
presupposes one kind of reader and is addressed to another, a situation 
typical of didactic poetry in general. The didactic poet speaks over the 
head of the formal addressee to a broader audience, whose identity 
must be reconstructed.?? Dalzell explains that “a didactic poem always 
implies two kinds of readers: the immediate pupil to whom the poem 
is addressed and the true reader to whom this sophisticated kind of 
poetry will appeal”.? In other words, didactic poetry attracts certain 
kinds of readers, who are drawn not only, or even necessarily, by the 
subject matter. 

The translation — or transformation — of scientific ideas from a 
specific prose author or work into a didactic poem was undertaken by 
a number of other poets, working in Latin as well as Greek. The issues 
surrounding Aratus’ Phainomena have a later and possibly more well- 
known parallel in the case of Lucretius (ca. 99 BCE-ca. 55 BCE), the 


20 The “nineteen cycles” mentioned at 752-753 is very likely a reference to the 
nineteen-year cycle that Meton developed to deal with the problem of co- 
ordinating solar years and lunar months; he found that 235 lunations practi- 
cally coincide with nineteen solar years. See TOOMER (1974). The following 
lines seem to refer not to the Metonic cycle but rather to the ycar. Sec also 
MAIR (1921): 205. 

21 DALZELL (1996): 26-27. 

22 DALZELL (1996): 27. 

23 DALZELL (1996): 50. See also BING (1993), especially 103. 
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author of another very popular poem in antiquity, De rerum natura 
(DRN = On the Nature of Things). To some extent, Lucretius’ work has 
been understood as a translation of Epicurus’ ideas into a poetic form. 
Some of Epicurus’ philosophical writings were preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius; notably, three letters, as well as a series of sayings. The epis- 
tolary format was deliberate: in his letters to Herodotus and Pythocles, 
Epicurus explained that he knew that his followers wanted a version of 
his philosophical ideas conveyed in a shorter format than his longer 
philosophical works.?* The format of the letters, as well as the sayings, 
testify to his attempts to present his ideas in ways that were in sympa- 
thy with the needs of his target audience. In contrast to this, Lucretius 
believed that poetry was a more powerful format than prose: at two 
points in DRN he refers to the honeyed-cup character of his work, 
alluding to the method by which children are encouraged to swallow 
something bitter which is good for them. Aratus may be an earlier 
example of the honeyed-cup approach.25 The choice of genre into 
which the prose work is translated — poetry written in epic hexameter 
and understood as ‘didactic’ — is significant. But the educational intent 
and value of such a poem do not exist separately from the aesthetic 
dimension of such works, which were clearly intended to offer 
enjoyment as well as enlightenment and education. 

The various commentaries and translations of Aratus’ poem also 
offer us somewhat unusual opportunities to consider the reception and 
use of his work. The use of poetic conventions (such as epic hexa- 
meter) indicates that Aratus was mindful of the expectations of readers 
and auditors. Nevertheless, Hipparchus’ commentary (which also con- 
siders Eudoxus’ Phainomena as well as a commentary by the second 
century BCE Attalus) makes it clear that he wishes to treat Aratus’ 
work as scientific. Reviel Netz has suggested that Hipparchus ac- 


24 Epicurus, Leiter 10 Herodotus (in Diogenes Laertius 10.35) and Leiser to Pyrhocles 
(Diogenes Laertius 10.8485). 

25 Another example of a didactic poem based on a prose work is Nicander of 
Colophon’s second century BCE ‘versification’ in the Theriaca of the 
physician Apollodorus’ work on poisonous snakes. See also TOOHEY (1996): 
62-77; NETZ (2009): 189. A later author, Columella (first century CE), 
presented a discussion of the cultivation of gardens in De re rustica in two 
formats, in verse (in Book 10) and prose (in Book 11), designed to appeal to 
different, specific, readers (who are named in the work). 
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complished a “scientification” of Aratus’ poem. However, at least one 
other commentatot, in this case Hipparchus’ contemporary Attalus, 
sought to bring Aratus’ text into agreement with astronomical and 
meteorological phenomena, indicating that the pocem was regarded as a 
potential source — or reference work - for scientific information.20 

Turning to the ancient Latin translations of Aratus’ poem, in some 
cases I will consider the translators’ motivations for their work but, for 
some, too little of the work survives for us to know very much. 
Terentius Varro Atacinus (born 82 BCE) produced a didactic poem 
using Aratus’ work; the poem (which does not survive) was primarily 
concerned with weather-forecasting.?” Two fragments survive,?® one 
indicating clearly that Varro translated Aratus. As Sider and Brunschön 
have pointed out, the “signs from birds washing themselves, swallows 
flying over a lake, a cow looking up at and sniffing at the sky, and ants 
carrying out their pupae” are the same signs in the same order as in 
Aratus 942-945 and 954-957. It is worth noting that Varro’s work 
served as a source for another poet; Vergil imitated Varro in the 
Georgics 1.387.29 

Marcus Tullius Cicero also translated Aratus’ Phainomena into Latin. 
Although this translation does not survive in its entirety, Cicero 
himself quotes passages from his translation of the section on weather 
signs, situating them within a more general discussion of divination of 
various sorts, in his dialogue On Divination.2V Here we have the use of a 
poem, by its translator, in a larger prose work of his own composition. 
In the dialogue, Cicero and his brother Quintus discuss various types 
of divination practiced by Greeks, Romans, and Chaldeans. Cicero 
opens the dialogue by explaining that “there is an ancient belief, 
handed down to us even from mythical times and firmly established by 
the general agreement of the Roman people and of all nations, that 


26 NETZ (2009): 168-171. On Attalus’ commentary, see MANSFELD (1994): 
162-163. Hipparchus, in his commentary, is critical of Attalus. 

27 See COURTNEY (1996); BLÄNSDORF (1995): 238-239; COURTNEY (1993): 
235-253, here 244-245. 

28 See COURTNEY (1993): 244-245, fragments 13 and 14. 

29 SIDER and BRUNSCHÖN (2007): 20-22. See also GILLESPIE (1938): 43-51. 

30 Other passages from Cicero’s translation of Aratus may be found in his On 
the Nature of the Gods (= De natura deorum). See also MANSFELD (1992): 327- 
328; ALLEN (2001): 162-164. 
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divination of some kind exists among men; this the Grecks call μαντική 
(mantik£), that is, the foresight and knowledge of future events.”! He 
then presents a brief overview of the history and various kinds of 
divination, noting that philosophers had used “certain very subtle argu- 
ments to prove the trustworthiness of divination” (at 1.3).3? Admitting 
that he was “in doubt as to the proper judgment to be rendered in 
regard to divination”, whether to accept or reject claims that divination 
can accurately predict future events, he hesitates, acknowledging that 
“we run the risk of committing a crime against the gods if we disregard 
them, or of becoming involved in old women’s superstition if we ap- 
prove them” (1.4). 

Cicero and Quintus then consider different divinatory practices 
and their claims. Quintus considers the use of weather signs at some 
length, but makes it clear that this is not, strictly, a type of divination. 
He quotes a passage (at 1.7) from his brother Cicero’s own Latin trans- 
lation of Aratus’ poem: 

The heaving sea oft warns of coming storms, 

When suddenly its depths begin to swell; 

And hoary rocks, o’erspread with snowy brine, 

To the sca, in boding tones, attempt reply; 

Or when from lofty mountain-peak upsprings 

A shrilly whistling wind, which stronger grows 

With each repulse by hedge of circling cliffs.’* 

Quintus enquires of Cicero (1.8): “Your book, Prognostics (Prognosti- 
ca), is full of such warning signs, but who can fathom their causes?”>5 
He noted that a Stoic, Bo&thus, tried to do so and succeeded in ex- 
plaining phenomena related to the sea and sky, but he then gives a list 
(once again in a translation from Aratus) of weather signs indicated by 
the behaviour of birds, and asks: “who can give a satisfactory reason 
why the following things occur?”. Quintus notes that “Hardly ever do 
we see such signs deceive us and yet we do not sce why it is so,” and 
concludes by stating that “believing as I do that the gods do care for 


31 Cicero, De divinatione, trans. FALCONER (1923): 223. 

32 Trans. FALCONER (1923): 227. 

33 Trans. FALCONER (1923): 231. 

34 Trans. FALCONER (1923): 237. 

35 Presumably this is a reference to Cicero’s translation of the second part of 


Aratus’ poem, and not an entirely separate work. Trans. FALCONER (1923): 
237. 
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man, and that they advise and often forewarn him, I approve of 
divination which is not trivial and is free from falsehood and 
trickery”’.30 

Cicero answers his brother in the second part of the dialogue 
(Book 2), refuting the idea that divination is of any value. He regards 
trained specialists as having knowledge and skills unknown to diviners. 
In some cases, such specialists do engage in prediction of a particular 
type; for example, physicians predict the course of disease and sailors 
must judge weather conditions. Cicero asks Quintus (2.5): “Do you 
think that a prophet will ‘conjecture’ better whether a storm is at hand 
than a pilot? Or that he will by ‘conjecture” make a more accurate 
diagnosis than a physician, or conduct a war with more skill than a 
general?”3’ Cicero addresses (2.5) the distinction between the skill of 
trained specialists and the conjectures of diviners by arguing against 
Quintus’ earlier remarks. He points out that “You went on to say that 
even the foreknowledge of impending storms and rains by means of 
certain signs was not divination, and, in that connexion, you quoted a 
number of verses from my translation of Aratus.” 

Cicero argues in favour of the use of reason in making predictions, 
rather than relying on oracles, 38 but both participants in the discussion 
make reference to his translation of the Phainomena. The weather signs 
quoted from Aratus are given as examples of phenomena, things which 
are observed. Aratus is chosen as a well-known and well-regarded 
soutce of information on weather signs. 

A later writer, often identified as Iulius Caesar Germanicus, also 
produced a Latin version of Aratus’ work. The identity of the person 
responsible for this version has been the subject of much scholarly 
debate. Many scholars, including Mark Possanza, have accepted the 
attribution to Germanicus, the elder son of Nero Claudius Drusus and 
Antonia, who was adopted (a common Roman practice) by his uncle, 
the emperor Tiberius.®’® Tiberius himself had been adopted by 


36 Cicero, De divinatione, 1.58, trans. FALCONER (1923): 369. 

37 Cicero, De divinatione, 2.5, trans. FALCONER (1923): 383. 

38 Cicero, De divinatione, 2.6. 

39 Germanicus’ authorship was accepted by LE BOEUFFLE (1973) and queried 
by GAIN (1976): 16-20, who argues that the evidence suggests that the poem 
may have been composed either by Germanicus or by his uncle Tiberius. Sce 
also POSSANZA (2004): 219-243. 
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Augustus; thus Germanicus was placed in the direct line of succession 
within the Julian lineage. In addition to his political and military career, 
Germanicus found time to pursue literary interests, and produced a 
number of works, including Greck comedies (now lost). 

The Latin poem attributed to Germanicus differs in a number of 
points from that of Aratus (including ‘corrections’, some apparently 
based on Hipparchus’ commentary);* in what follows, I accept the 
arguments favoring this attribution. The work may be regarded, to 
some extent, as a paraphrase, rather than as a direct translation. The 
opening lines and dedication of the poem echo and, indeed, name 
Aratus directly, but also point to distincet differences between the 
interests of the two authors: 

Aratus began with mighty Jupiter. My poem, however, claims you, father, 

greatest of all, as its inspirer. It is you that I reverencce; it is to you that I am 

offering sacred gifts, the first fruits of my literary efforts.* 

In addition to lines 1-725, constituting the largest portion of the poem, 
five smaller fragments survive (in various manusctipts). Several of 
these are concerned with weather, but are not based on the section of 
Aratus’ poem dealing with weather signs; there are two hundred lines, 
not derived from Aratus, which discuss astronomical influences on 
weather. Whether Germanicus was relying on another source here is 
not clear; these fragments may be based on his own work and inter- 
ests.* 

Germanicus was interested in weather prediction, but his dis- 
cussion of that subject is embedded within a political statement (lines 
5-14): 

What power would there be in the points which mark for certain the seasons 

of the year, the one where the violent sun turns around in the sign of the 

burning Crab, the one where he grazes the opposite turning post in chill 

Capricorn, or those where the Ram and the Balance make the two divisions 


of the day equal, if the gaining of peace under your leadership had not 
allowed ships to sail the level sea, the farmer to till the land and the sound of 


40 See GAIN (1976): 14. 

41 Gain’s 1976 translation is used here (p. 53) and in what follows, unless 
otherwise noted. 

42 As GAIN (1976): 13 explained, whether the fragments concerned with 
weather “are based on another writer, or are a compilation of several sources, 
and whether there are original elements in them or not, is unknown”. See 
also HOUSMAN (1900). 
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arms to recede into distant silence? At last there is an opportunity to lift one’s 
gaze boldly to the sky and learn of the celestial bodies and their different 
movements in the heavens and discover what the sailor and the canny 
ploughman should avoid, when the sailor should entrust his ship to the winds 
and the ploughman his sced to the soil.* 
While we can detect direct echoes of Aratus, there are also significant 
differences, notably, the allusions to the peace and leadership estab- 
lished through the imperial dynasty. 

Turning to the fragments, in the second, Germanicus explains the 
path of the Sun through the zodiac and discusses the planetary mo- 
tions. Fragments iii and iv contain details of the effects of each planet 
and sign on the weather. So, for example, Germanicus offers these 
accounts of weather signs and phenomena (fragment iii lines 1-9): 

The Ram scatters dreary rain mixed with hail and falling snow over the 

nearby ridges. The Bull carries water and arouses violent winds. Under him 

Jupiter often casts his thunderbolts, the sky is violent, fires are sent from it, 

and it thunders. Under the Twins winds gently caress the azure sky and 

moisture seldom travels down from sky to earth. Everything grows mild 

under the peaceful sign of the Crab. The Lion is dry, seeing that his breast is 

particularly μοι. 

The references to zodiacal signs here indicate the different approach to 
predicting weather taken by Germanicus in comparison to that of 
Aratus. Possanza argues that Germanicus rejected Aratus’ weather- 
signs, as indications provided by Zeus, replacing them with a new me- 
teorology that required knowledge of the planets. He pointed especially 
to line 12 of Germanicus’ text, where readers are encouraged “to learn 
of the celestial bodies and their different movements in the heavens” 
(sideraque et mundi varios cognoscere motus), a passage which he 
reads as referring to the various movements of the planets (rejected by 
Aratus himelf at 460-461), rather than to the regular motions of the 
fixed stars. This is immediately followed at lines 13-15 by a reference 
to weather forecasting, as it affects the farmer and the sailor, again 
echoing Aratus, as well as Hesiod.* 

Germanicus suggested that rather than relying on Zeus’ signs, 
readers should turn to a more ‘scientific’ meteorology, in which, as 
Possanza notes, “the presence of a given planet in a zodiacal 


43 Trans. GAIN (1976): 53. 
44 Trans. GAIN (1976): 73. 
45 POSSANZA (2004): 110-111; see also GEE (2005). 
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constellation is a regular and predictable event, which, when observed 
and recorded together with the weather conditions over a long period 
of time, allows the observer to develop a system of meteorological 
forecasting ... more reliable than the behavior of birds and insects”’.* 
Germanicus has used Aratus’ poem as the basis for his own, rather 
different, approach to weather prediction, which is based on astrome- 
teorology, rather than various types of weather signs. It might be 
argued, that Germanicus’ poem is a revision of Aratus”. 

In the intervening period, between Aratus’ composition and that of 
Germanicus, Lucretius’ DRN had also emerged as a powerful example 
of poem concern with scientific topics. Emma Gee has suggested that 
Germanicus’ adoption of a more ‘scientific’ approach to weather 
prediction may also reflect the influence of this earlier Roman poet and 
his Epicurean-based rejection of the role of gods in causing natural 
phenomena, including weather. She points to DRN 5.774f. (solis uti 
varios cursus lunaeque meatus/noscere possemus = “so that we would 
be able to know about the various motions of the sun and the 
movements of the moon”), a passage in which Lucretius specifically 
argues against a theological interpretation of heavenly signs. Gee has 
suggested that Germanicus’ rejection of a theological interpretation of 
heavenly signs may have been directly influenced by Lucretius.* 

And it is worth remembering that the beginning of DRN, the 
proem, was also concerned with Rome, and the establishment of 
peace, over the suffering of war. Germanicus’ proem may also be 
echoing Lucretius’. Toohey, a scholar who accepts Germanicus as the 
author, has argued that, as the heir to the Augustan succession and the 
Augustan peace, Germanicus, a military and political leader as well as a 
poet, had a quite different agenda from that of Aratus. While Aratus’ 
poem honors the universal order and harmony imposed by Zeus on 
the physical world, Germanicus’ poem celebrates the peace of Au- 
gustus, without which one would not know when it is appropriate to 
use sails rather than oars (154-156), when to avoid being on the sca at 
all (288-305), when crops fail and when they flourish (335-340), and 
how to know the length of day and night (573-574). On Toohey’s 


46 POSSANZA (2004): 110. 
47 GEE (2005): 40. 
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reading, Germanicus’ version is an imperial praise poem, celebrating 
Rome, rather than a hymn to Zeus.*8 

An even later Latin version of Aratus’ poem is the Aratea of 
Avienus (or Avienius);® Jean Soubiran regards it as a paraphrase.5' 
Taken together with his other didactic poems (namely, the Ora maritime, 
and a translation of the geographical poem of Dionysius Periegetes 
(2nd c. CE) in his Deseriptio orbis terrae), Hubert Zehnacker has argued 
that the Aratea should be considered as part of Avienus’ effort to 
describe the entire universe, heaven, earth, and sea;i! the Aratea is 
dedicated to Jupiter. 

Avienus’ Aratea is the most complete of the three surviving Latin 
versions of Aratus’ Phainomena; it is the only Latin version in which the 
entire section on weather prognostication is extant. However, Avienus’ 
version should not be regarded merely a translation. Avienus’ pocm is 
much longer than that of Aratus; this is due in part, to Avienus’ 
tendency towards wordiness.52 

There are 1154 lines in Aratus’ poem, while that of Avienus has 
1878; comparison of parallel sections of the two yields interesting 
results. According to Zehnacker’s calculation, for every line in Aratus’ 
version describing the constellations (of which there are 432 such 
lines), Avienus produced nearly twice as many (831 lines); for cach of 
Aratus’ lines on planets, the celestial circles, and risings and settings, 
Avienus offers 1.5 lines. But Avienus has less to say in the section on 
meteorological prognostication, writing only 1.3 lines for each of 
Aratus’”. While both Soubiran and Zehnacker suggest that Avienus’ 
interest may have lagged as he reached the end of the work, Soubiran 
has also argued that Avienus may have attempted to produce a more 
‘scientific’ work than Aratus. In support of this argument, he notes that 


48 TOOHEY (1996): 187-188. 

49 His full name appears to have been Postumius Rufius Festus Avienus; 
whether or not this Avienus was the author of the Fables is not entirely clear; 
see DUFF/DUFF (1935): 669. On Avienus’ identity, see CAMERON (1967) and 
CAMERON (1995). 

50 See SOUBIRAN (1981). 

51 ZEHNACKER (1989): 328. See MÜLLER (1861), vol. 2 for Dionysius Periege- 
tes’ geographical poem; VAN DE WOESTINE (1961) has edited Avienus’ 
Descriptio Orbis Terrae. 

52 Both SOUBIRAN (1981): 41—42 and ZEHNACKER (1989): 325 remark on this. 
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Avienus cuts material from Aratus’ section on weather signs, while 
adding material from the scholiasts. Outlining Avienus’ insertions into 
the overall plan of Aratus’ poem, Soubiran notes that his interest in 
astronomy and physics dominates, while references to animal be- 
haviour are cut.’ 

Furthermore, Avienus is not only interested in weather prediction, 
but also in the explanation of various meteorological and astronomical 
phenomena. He does list weather signs, but also engages with ques- 
tions relating to causation. So, for example, in lines 1409-1445, he 
discusses the origin of clouds, winds and rain; in lines 1631-1633 the 
cause of solar eclipses. These forays into the explanation of pheno- 
mena distinguish Avienus’ work from that of Aratus, marking it out as 
concerned with natural philosophy. 

But it must be remembered that none of the four known Latin 
‘translations’ of Aratus’ Phainomena are fully extant. Very little survives 
of Varro’s, while fragments of Cicero’s translation are preserved within 
the context of his dialogue On Divination. More can be said about the 
versions produced by Germanicus and Avienus; strikingly, in both 
cases the material on weather-signs has been altered. In the case of 
Germanicus, this seems to have been motivated by a theoretical 
commitment to the rejection of the role of the gods in influencing 
weather, and to an interest in positing completely natural causes; the 
influence of Lucretius has been suggested here. Possanza has gone so 
far as to suggest that Germanicus has really produced a new work, 
rather than simply a translation. 

Possanza was not particularly interested in the ‘scientific’ material 
contained in the poem, arguing that Germanicus incorporated the 
influence of Ovid to produce a poem about love and transformation; 
much of this is tangential to the discussion here. Nevertheless, 
Possanza’s point, that what was offered by Germanicus is not simply a 
cross-lingual translation but rather the complicated and sophisticated 
production of a new work, is useful, even provocative. Avienus, as 
well, went beyond Aratus in his discussion of ‘scientific’ material, also 
incorporating new material, as well as aiming for a more rationalistic 
explanation of astronomical and meteorological phenomena. However, 


53 SOUBIRAN (1981): 63-65, who also suggests that Lucretius’ influence may 
have been at work here. 
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even if Germanicus and Avienus produced something new, they did so 
within the recognizable framework, or vehicle, of Aratus’ poem. The 
choice to present their work in this way, as a translation or re-working 
of a well-known poem, is testimony to the power and reach of Aratus’ 
model, itself echoing Hesiod’s. Furthermore, the Latin translations had 
resonances with other Latin didactic poems, including that of 
Lucretius. Clearly, for the ancient ‘translators’ of Aratus’ work into 
Latin, poetry served as a medium of choice for conveying scientific 
information and explanations of phenomena invoking natural, rather 
than supernatural, causes. In creating their translations these writers 
did not choose between producing either a scientific or a non-scientific 
text. Rather, the broader culture in which each of these authors worked 
permitted — indeed, encouraged — the production of texts incorpo- 
rating many elements, including for example the religious, as well as 
the political; the inter-relationships between these elements should not 
be regarded as static or, necessarily, obvious to us. The ancient Latin 
translations of Aratus’ Phainomena should be understood as poetic, and 
as scientific; their creators did not choose between science and poctry, 
but offered a rich tradition of scientific poems. 
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Translating the Fundamentals of the Conrse of the Stars 
Alexandra von Lieven (Freie Universität Berlin) 


The text, which forms the subject of this paper, was until recently 
known in Egyptology as the Boo& of Nut. It is a treatise on Religious 
Astronomy!, combining the description of astronomical observations 
and their religio-mythological interpretation. The modern title, Boo& of 
Nut, originated from the depiction of the sky goddess Nut arching 
over the earth and being supported by the god of the air, Shu, which is 
found in some copies. The Egyptian title (sn@ Sm.t n.t sb3.w) was not 
known until my recent study and re-edition? in 2007. Luckily, I could 
identify the title “The Fundamentals of the Course of the Stars” in a 
section that was previously believed not to belong to the text. This title 
is appropriate for a text about the course of the sun, the cycle of the 
decanal stars, and the phases of the moon and the planets. 

The book is known in nine different copies of various dates. Three 
copies are monumental, and the others are papyri of the 254 century 
AD from the temple library of Tebtynis, modern Umm el-Breigat, a 
town in the southern Fayum. The monumental sources are located on 
the ceilings of the Osireion at Abydos under Seti I (1304-1290 BC), 
the tomb of Ramses IV (1153-1146 BC) and the tomb of Mutirdis, a 
noble lady of the 26" dynasty (who lived around 630 BC). Roughly 
contemporary with Mutirdis is another source of the text, which is an 
adapted excerpt from it in a Myrhological Mannal from an unidentified 
temple library.? 

There are several reasons to date the actual composition of the text 
even earlier than Seti I. The astronomical data included in the decan 
list below the body of Nut point to the 12!" dynasty (ca. 1850 BC). 


1. For the concept of Religious Astronomy see VON LIEVEN (2000): 186-190. 

2 VON LIEVEN (2007). The arguments presented in my contribution of the 
symposium proceedings in short can be found in more detail with further 
references. 

3. ΜΕΕΚΞ5 (2006): 14, 78-80, 216-218, 486-487; VON LIEVEN (2007): 455-463. 
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However, there are two different decan lists that cannot be reconciled 
with each other. Consequently, one of them has to be a secondary 
addition. I think this must be the data list from the Middle Kingdom, 
which provides a random point in time, and not a particularly interest- 
ing date. 

The list of stars on the body of Nut, in contrast, is linked to one 
specific date, namely the ideal rising of the decan Sothis on the New 
Year’s Day of the first month of the Akhet season. For historic-linguis- 
tic reasons, it is likely that the text with the list of stars originates from 
the Old Kingdom. "The list of astronomical data might be a Middle 
Kingdom addition. There are a few further additions to the text, which 
are conspicuous based on linguistic and similar features. For example, 
some sentences (e.g. $$6, 114) with examples of Nendgyprizismen can be 
identified as explanatory glosses which were part of the text as early as 
in the Osireion version. 

Regardless of how old the text really is, it seems safe to assume that 
it had a textual history before its first positive attestation in the 
Osireion, and obviously, it still enjoyed some popularity among the 
Tebtynis priests of the Roman period. The latter valued it enough to 
keep three exclusively hieratic versions without illustration, one illus- 
trated hieroglyphic version, and two versions, which contain the hier- 
atic text with a Demotic translation and commentary as well as an 
elaborate description of the absent illustration, in their library.* 

These papyri will form the main focus of this paper. I will refer to 
them by their Carlsberg numbers, even if most of them have matching 
fragments in up to three different collections®. The two manuscripts 


4 Hieratic and hieroglyphic are forms of scripts in Egypt, while the label 
‘demotic’ is used both for a cursive script as well as for a late phase of the 
language. As a language, Demotic, roughly speaking, is to Old or even Middle 
Egyptian what Modern English is to Old English. 

5 After their inventory numbers in the collection of the Carlsberg Papyri, kept 
by the Carsten Niebuhr Department of Near Eastern Studies, University of 
Copenhagen. Joining fragments to most of these papyri are kept today by the 
Istituto Papirologico G. Vitelli, Florence, Ägyptisches Museum und Papyrus- 
sammlung, Berlin, the British Museum London and the Center for the 
Tebtunis Papyri, Berkeley (the latter fragments were formerly in Oxford). For 
the exact location of each text sce VON LIEVEN (2007): 15-19. I would like to 
thank all these collections very much for the permission to study and publish 
these papyti. 
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containing a Demotic translation are pCarlsberg 1 and pCarlsberg 1a. 
They were written by the same scribe and have the same layout: each 
page has 44 horizontal lines of text, the beginning and end of which 
are marked by vertical lines. While at the end there is just one, at the 
beginning there are two such lines. The lemma to be translated is 
written in hieratic script starting at the first of these, while the trans- 
lation and commentary follow in demotic script. They start after a little 
or almost no empty space after the lemma and run over into the next 
lines, depending on how long the text is. The demotic text, however, 
begins only with the second vertical line, so that the lemma and its 
demotic appendices have a sort of ‘hanging’ format. The translation is 
the basis for the commentary. Occasionally, the commentary also 
refers to untranslated features of the original, like peculiar hieroglyphic 
writings or details of the illustration. 

pCarlsberg 1, which is preserved almost in its entirety, carries the 
description of the picture of Nut and a bilingual commented version of 
the chapters on the sun and the decans. The lack of the continuation 
on the phases of the moon led carlier scholars to believe that this part 
did not belong to the Fundamentals of the Course of the Stars, although 
some of it is already present in the Osireion. However, the final words 
of the commentator indicate without doubt that this part was present in 
the master copy the scribe was commenting on. The first sentence of 
the lunar chapter is explicitly cited, followed by the statement of the 
commentator: “It is the risings of the moon about which he will speak. 
This is the beginning of other things.” Finally he then wrote something 
which literally means “I did not find it” (9144). Earlier scholars inter- 
preted this as a statement that he did not find more text. However, this 
interpretation does not take into account that the commentator 
apparently knew what the text “he did not find” was about. Therefore, 
most likely, what he really meant, is: “I did not understand it”. This 
interpretation is linguistically possible and one could relate to it, be- 
cause the lunar and planetary chapters are extremely hard to 
understand. 

Due to bad preservation it is difficult to ascertain how much text 
there was originally in pCarlsberg la, but as there is not a single 
fragment from the lunar or planetary chapters, they were probably 
missing in this version as well. However, it seems clear that pCarlsberg 
la must originally have held more text in the chapters that were 
included in it, and there are considerable variants between its text and 
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that of its brother papyrus, both in the basic part and in the trans- 
lation-cum-commentary. 

How did the translators proceed? They translated the text sentence 
by sentence. In the case of longer text blocks, they even split them into 
two or three parts, so that they only had to deal with short snippets at 
a time. The translation is not only quite literal in most cases, but it also 
often adhered to the same words, provided they were still in use in the 
language. In other cases, however, older words or constructions were 
exchanged in favour of younger ones. Sometimes it is not entirely clear 
why a particular word was changed or kept. Interestingly, but not un- 
expectedly, in case of the original words being retained, they were 
mostly also left in the hieratic script even within the otherwise demotic 
text. The effect is comparable to a book printed in gorhic print with 
interspersed roman type for words in Latin. 

The sense of the text is then further elaborated on in the com- 
mentary. This commentary is mostly a philological commentary avant la 
lettre, rather than a commentary on the facts treated in the text itself. 
Some facts are explained as well, but mostly it seems that the com- 
mentary is simply restating the statement of the translation in some 
variation. 

To illustrate these points, I will give several examples from the text. 
As for the relationship of the translated and commented manuscripts 
to the original illustrated hieroglyphic version, $20 is very instructive. 

The text, labelling a little sun disk on the ground, reads in the 
Ösireion: “Redness follows birth (fir.t m-ht msw.f)”. The word “red- 
ness” is written with the sign of the red crown. In pCarlsberg 1 the 
lemma reads: “Redness comes into being following birth (hpr t$r.t m-ht 
ms(.)), which is translated as “Ihe redness comes into being after 
giving birth (p3 t$r.t hpr m-s3 msi)”. Immediately following this, the com- 
mentary explains: “When he rises, namely Re, in the colour which 
comes into being in the disk in the morning, then his rays are on the 
earth in said color. Look onto the picture. The , is what is to be read 
as ‘'redness””. 

The translator mainly exchanged the preposition m-ht “following” 
for m-s3 “after” and added the masculine definite article p3 in front of 
iSr.t “redness”. The latter is noteworthy, as one would rather have 
expected the feminine article. Presumably, the scribe, although writing 
{Sr.t like the word for redness, was thinking of t$r.w “blood”, which is 
both etymologically closely related and linked to the connotation in the 
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mind of the original author. Based on the context, there can be no 
doubt that the redness of dawn was imagined in this text as being the 
result of the blood flowing from the womb of the sky goddess after 
the birth of her son, the sun god Re. 

The hpr “coming into being” the scribe will already have found in 
his master copy, because the original lemma in the Ramses IV version 
also has a slight textual variant. Furthermore, the scribe expected his 
readers to consult the original hieroglyphic illustrated version, thereby 
degrading the translation and its commentary to an ancillary function. 

The splitting of sentences as well as the differences between 
pCarlsberg1 and pCarlsberg la in the treatment of the same passage 
can be illustrated quite well by $100. The passage is taken from the 
chapter on the decanal stars. According to the concept of the text, the 
decanal stars are also the children of the goddess Nut. Their temporary 
invisibility is explained by the fact that she swallows them, for which 
she is called “the sow eating her piglets”. This process is necessary for 
the regeneration of the stars, a fact which is difficult for Nut’s husband 
Geb to cope with. The lemma reads in pCarlsberg 1 “Let him not 
contend with her because she eats (her) children (imi=f ὅπη hn“=s hr 
wnm=s msw.w=s)”. Ihe commentary explains “He has no contendings 
with her, because she causes her children to set, meaning Geb has no 
contendings with Nut, because she causes her children, that is the 
stars, to set. He spoke about this because (Ὁ) (bn-iw p3y=f Iri 3h irm=s hr 
pP &i.t htp n3y=s hrt.w &t bn-Iw p ἰγὶ 3hn Gb irm Nw.t hr p3 ξὶ 1 htp n3y=w 
hrtw ct πη sb3.w Lirisf Ct n.im=s r-£b3 (?))”. As can be seen, the 
commentary states the same twice with only slight variants, the second 
time supplying a little more information. Unfortunately, the reading at 
the end of the last sentence is unclear. 

While this passage consists of only one long lemma in pCarlsberg 
1, the lemma is split into three little sentence fragments, which are then 
translated, in pCarlsberg 14. However, the last part does not give a 
translation, but instead the interpretation one would expect from the 
commentary. The text reads: ((emma 1) “Let him not contend with her 
(imi=f Sni hn“=s)” translated as “There is not his contending |...] (mn 
p3y=f iri 3h [...])”, (lemma 2) “because of the eating of her children (hr 
wnm msw.w=s)” translated as “because of the cating of her children [...] 
(hr wnm n3y=s hrt.w [...])” and finally (lemma 3) “They live (%nh=sn)” 
translated as “to cause them that they rise again, namely from her (r δι 
h“izw dt n.im=s “n)”. Unfortunately it is not clear whether there was 
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more commentary on all three lemmata as the papyrus is broken 
vertically behind the section of the translations. 

As is evident, pCarlsbergla adds a short part on the renewed life 
of the stars absent completely from pCarlsberg 1, but present in the 
Ösireion version a millennium carlier. It should also be mentioned that 
this part of the decan chapter is completely garbled in both of the two 
papyri in comparison with the Osireion version. It seems that the 
Egyptian scholars who wrote the commentaries struggled considerably 
with the sense in some places. 

The paragraph just cited also shows quite well the lexical and 
grammatical changes from the older to the younger phase of the lan- 
guage in the translation, e.g., the original msw.w=s and n>y=s hrt.w in the 
translation, both with the identical meaning “her children”. 

Another good example for a lexical change in the translation is to 
be found in 6141: “This means to sce his life (there) (m33 (nh=f pw 
(im))”, which is translated as “Your seeing his risings in the sky (py=k 
nw r πνεῖ h“.w hn 1) p.t)”. The old word m33 “to see” is here substituted 
by the Demotic word nw “to see”. The exchange between “πῇ “life” 
and h“.w “risings”, however, is not a translation, but an interpretation, 
therefore rather to be ranked on the commentarial level. Both words 
existed in the earlier as well as in the later phases of the language. The 
grammatical change seems unmotivated and unnecessary. 

This is better exemplified in $3, where “This god is on the south- 
eastern side ...” is translated as t:iri p3 ner hpr n p m3° rsi Db.tl ... “The 
god comes into being in the south-eastern place ...”. Because the old 
statement of existence did not survive in Demotic, another functionally 
equivalent construction was needed. Maybe it would even be better to 
translate !:iri p3 ner hpr in English as “the god happens to be”, although 
hpr in Egyptian usually conveys the notion of a transformation, not a 
static state of being. 

This example also shows that the same construction in the original 
text is not always translated by the same grammatical construction in 
Dembotic. In the next paragraph, δά, the sentence wnn=f m hr.t kkw “He 
is on the way of darkness” of the original becomes ἤν hpr n mh“ n 1) 
mit n [...] “He proceeds on the path of [...]”. The old existential 
sentence of the wnn=f scm-paradigm is one time translated as a second 
present 1:iri=f scm, and the other time as a circumstantial present ὄντ 
scm. 
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After this short lesson in Egyptian grammar, I would like to focus on 
the transmission of the late manuscripts, which reveals insights into 
Egyptian scholarly habits. pCarlsberg 1 is the best preserved papyrus 
copy of the Fundamentals of the Course of the Stars and the only one to be 
inscribed on both sides. All the others, including pCarlsberg 1a, are 
more or less fragmentary and are only recto texts with the verso left 
blank. In comparison, many other texts from Tebtynis are ‘verso texts’, 
written on the back of discarded Greek documents. Hence it may be 
concluded that the Fundamentals of the Course of the Stars were esteemed 
highly by the Egyptian scribes. 

pCarlsberg 1 is the papyrus copy of the text, which has been known 
longest among modern scholars. Its translation and commentary made 
it immediately famous among all those interested in Egyptian science. 

Of coutse, the question has to be, when was this translation and 
commentary written? Traditionally, it was thought that the actual scribe 
of pCarlsberg1 in the 254 century AD was the author of the com- 
mentary. However, this is hardly possible. Firstly, the language is not 
Late, but rather Middle Demotic, as it would have been at the turn 
from the Dynastic to the Ptolemaic period. Secondly, there are also 
copying errors like omissions of text and the like in the commentary, 
which prove that it was copied from an older model, along with the 
basic text. And finally, there is the second manuscript with commen- 
tary, pCarlsberg la. 

The odd number 14 is due to the fact that this manuscript was 
written by the same scribe who wrote pCarlsberg1. One could of 
course assume that he was a professional scribe who copied the text 
for two clients. Unfortunately, as stated carlier, the two copies exhibit a 
considerable number of significant differences and sometimes rather 
extensive textual variants, which cannot be explained as scribal errors. 
These can be found both in the basic text and in the commentary. But 
why would the same scribe have copied two differing versions? 

In order to explain these variations, it is necessary to turn our 
attention to the purely hieratic manuscripts. As stated carlier, all of 
these papyri originate from Tebtynis and date to approximately the 
same period around 135 AD. pCarlsberg 228 contains all the chapters 
known up to the planetary chapter, and must once have been a 
splendid piece of work. Although I do not know the name of this 
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scribe, I know two other manuscripts he wrote. One is a copy of the 
Mythological Manual listing local myths for all of the Egyptian nomes®, 
the other was a copy of the Boo% of the Temple, a manual on how to 
build and run an ideal temple’. All three texts were present in multiple 
copies at Tebtynis and thus seem to have enjoyed a high status among 
works of priestly knowledge. 

The next manuscript, pCarlsberg 496, included a lunar chapter 
following the standard solar and decanal star chapters, but it is not 
parallel to the other versions. Whether something is missing, whether 
the sequence of text is garbled or whether it is a completely different 
text, lam unable to say, as this part is very fragmentary. 

Finally, there is pCarlsberg 497, of which unfortunately only few 
scraps remain. Nevertheless, they are extremely interesting. This papy- 
rus also contained at least the lunar chapter. In the Osireion version of 
the lunar chapter, there are some gaps marked which indicate loss of 
text in the master copy of that version. These same gaps are filled with 
quite a bit of text in the version of pCarlsberg 228. In pCarlsberg 497, 
in contrast, the same gaps are just gaps, like in the Osireion version, 
although perhaps not marked as such. 

What sense could it possibly make to copy a lacunose version, if 
one has another one available without lacunae? Maybe the point of this 
copy was not the lunar chapter at all. In fact, all of the other four 
papyri mentioned so far had the garbled version of the beginning of 
the decan chapter, while the Osireion version is the only one with a 
correct version of this part. My conjecture is, that pCarlsberg 497, like 
the Osireion, also showed the correct order in that chapter. Un- 
fortunately, nothing of this section is preserved, so this cannot be 
verified. 

Finally, there is one other manuscript, pOxford 79/105, now kept 
in Berkeley, of which only one fragment from the picture of Nut 
remains. It is unclear whether there was more of the text or whether it 
consisted only of the illustrated first chapter, like in the Ramses IV and 
Mutirdis versions. But clearly, this version was written in hieroglyphs 
and it was illustrated, like the monumental copies and unlike all the 


6 To be published by Jürgen Osing. For a parallel see OSING and ROSATI 
(1998): 129-188, pls. 17-21. 

7 Το be published by Joachim Friedrich Quack. See the preliminary reports 
QUAcK (1997) and QUACK (2000). 
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other papyri. It is interesting that pCarlsberg la mentions in reference 
to the list of data below the body of Nut that its heading was written in 
red ink. And indeed in this papyrus, precisely this part is written in red 
ink! 

By now it is evident, that the six papyri from the temple library of 
Tebtynis are not merely identical copies of the same text, but that each 
has unique features distinguishing it from the others. As there does not 
seem to be a huge time difference between the copies, it is highly un- 
likely that six different contemporary priests should have possessed six 
strongly individualistic copies of the same text, of which two were even 
written by the same scribe. 

What can one make of this puzzling discovery? Hints at a possible 
explanation are provided by the manuscripts themselves. In four of the 
six, especially in the almost completely preserved pCarlsberg 1, there 
are again and again notes about variant readings within the text®. 
Variant readings of course do not fall out of the sky, nor do I believe 
they were ad hoc invented. Thus the only possibility is that they were 
gleaned from comparing different manuscripts of the same text. In 
fact, such variant readings are not a peculiarity of the Fundamentals of the 
Conrse of the Stars, but are well known from other Egyptian texts as well, 
even from much older periods?. What is new and exciting about the 
Fundamentals of the Conrse of the Stars manusctipts is, that one can more 
or less catch the priests in the act of comparing versions. Also, the 
collected versions differ in much more than single readings of words. 
Could it be that they were trying to establish something like a critical 
edition? After all, this is the period when Alexandrian scholars were 
laying the foundations of textual criticism for Greck literature. How- 
ever, one should perhaps not be over-enthusiastic, as the Egyptians 
hardly ever seem to have discarded a reading — unless of course they 
did this without noting it down. In fact, I know of only one case of 
explicit disapproval of a reading by crossing it out!®. Still, those 
different versions must have arisen from several independent traditions 
and were probably gathered by copying borrowed manuscripts from 
other temple libraries elsewhere. There is indeed evidence for such 


8 _VONLIEVEN (2007): 38. 

9 For example in medical texts, GRUNDRISS VI1,2: 1014, 1016, or in the Boo& of 
the Dead, chapter 17. 

10 VON LIEVEN (2007): 299. 
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interlibrary loans in the form of two letters from Tebtynis!!. One is 
addressed to a prophet of Thot and concerns the belated return of two 
medical treatises, the other is addressed to a scribe of the god’s book 
and concerns the copying of a book. Possibly, a recently published 
papyrus slip listing just four book titles and nothing else could even be 
some sort of borrower’s ticket, although other interpretations are 
possible!2. 

It is now interesting to compare the use of the Fundamentals of the 
Conrse of the Stars to the use of other texts by the Tebtynis priests. 
Firstly, there is a huge difference between the more religious texts of 
priestly knowledge and the texts belonging to the ‘Belles Lettres’ cate- 
gory. While in the former category texts of old were preserved by 
faithful copying and comparisons to other versions, as the Fundamentals 
of the Conrse of the Stars amply demonstrates, this was not the case with 
narratives and wisdom literature. Taking the enormous number of such 
texts preserved from Tebtynis into account, it is difficult to argue with 
the whims of preservation.!3 Why should intelligent worms have eaten 
all the Sinuhe and Kheti manuscripts and left dozens and dozens of 
Inaros and other such stories and Insinger parallels? It seems much more 
plausible that in fact the Tebtynis priests did never read any of the 
classics of Middle Egyptian literature. This is all the more remarkable, 
as they did copy the Siut inscriptions — texts from private tombs of the 
Middle Kingdom of no general applicability!*. 

While the interpretation of the Siut phenomenon would require an 
article of its own, the disinterest in Middle Egyptian classical literature 
is understandable if one compatres these older narratives and wisdom 
teachings with the Demotic texts from the late libraries. The differ- 
ences both in content and style are striking. 

It is also noteworthy that parallel versions of the Demotic narra- 
tives show sometimes great variants in detail'5. The tradition seems to 
be rather open, which might point to a semi-orality. Nevertheless, I do 
not know if anyone compared versions of Demotic narratives, because 


11 ZAUZICH (2000). 

12 RYHOLT (2006). 

13 RYHOLT (2005): 162. 

14 OsınG and RosATı (1998): 55-100, pls. 6-13, especially 59-61; KAHL (1999): 
202, 268. 

15 RYHOLT (2005): 163 with note 99. 
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no variant readings were noted down. As for literary texts, there are no 
translations from Middle Egyptian into Demotic, although they were 
frequently grammatically or linguistically updated within the framework 
of Demotic language. In the field of priestly knowledge on the other 
hand, the Fundamentals of the Course of the Stars is not the only text which 
did receive the elaborate attention of translation and commentary in a 
younger phase of the Egyptian language.!‘ 

This indicates a significant difference in the handling of priestly 
knowledge on the one hand and literature in a stricter sense on the 
other hand. Whether this implies that the latter was just considered 
‘light entertainment’ is another question, which cannot be answered 
here. At any rate, the Tebtynis priests read both genres and kept them 
in their temple library,!” thereby furnishing us with a veritable treasure- 
trove of texts. One of these was the Fundamentals of the Course of the 
Stars, which must have been one of the most important works on 
Egyptian astronomy, if the number of preserved copies over the 
millennia is anything to go by. 
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Section III: 


Problems of translating 
ancient medical texts 
and possible solutions 


Von Impotenz und Migräne -- 


eine kritische Auseinandersetzung mit Übersetzungen 


des Papyrus Ebers“ 


Tanja Pommerening (Johannes Gutenberg-Universität Mainz) 


Der Papyrus Ebers ist die bekannteste heilkundliche Sammelhand- 
schrift der Ägypter. Sie wurde um 1550 v. Chr. niedergeschrieben und 
führt mehr als 800 Einzeltexte auf, darunter zahlreiche Rezepte. Auf 
einer Internetseite von viagraforce.com! wird behauptet, dass darunter 
ein Rezept gegen Impotenz sei; Ähnliches beteuert ein Fachartikel im 
International Journal of Impotence Research von 2004? unter Darbietung des 
entsprechenden Rezeptes in einer Übersetzung von Bendix Ebbelß: 


Another for weakness of the male member (i.e. impotence): hyoscyamus |, 
beans |, bran (Ὁ) |, d3rt |, sawdust of pine |, sawdust of mrj |, sawdust of 
willow |, sawdust of zizyphus |, sawdust of sycamore |, sawdust of juniperus 
|, juice of acacia |, juice of zizyphus |, juice of tamarix |, juice of sycamore 
|, flaxseed |, fruit of tamarix |, white oil |, goose-fat |, pig’s dung |, pignon 
|, mytrh |, onion |, colocynth |, ὃ of gjt |, water-melon |, yw |, bsbs |, ? |, 
njt of flax |, northern salt |, salt from oasis |, inb |, red ochre, yellow ochre 
|, natron |, grease of ox, 3353 |, are mixed together and (it) is bandaged 
therewith. 


Ziel der folgenden Ausführungen wird zunächst sein zu klären, ob der 
herangezogene Text tatsächlich ein Beispiel für Impotenzbehandlung 
bietet. Kol. 82,22 des Papyrus Ebers* liefert die Rezeptüberschrift: k.t 


* 


1 


Dieser Beitrag war Teil der Einleitung in die Thematik des Symposiums. 
„Viagra FORCE: Impotence and Pre-Viagra Age,“ http://www.viagraforce. 
com/impotence_n_previagra_age.html, (Zugriff 24. Juni 2009). 
SHOKEIR/HUSSEIN (2004): 385-388. 

Eb 663 = pEbers 82,22-83,8. Der vorliegende zitierte Wortlaut ist EBBELL 
(1937): 97 direkt entnommen, da SHOKEIR/HUSSEINs Abschrift der Über- 
setzung Ebbells stellenweise fehlerhaft ist. 

Der Papyrus wurde von der Leipziger Universitätsbibliothek verfilmt, digi- 
talisiert und ins Internet gestellt: SCHOLL/KUPFERSCHMIDT (Zugriff 2. Juli 
2009). Die Tafel mit Kol. 80-82 ist allerdings in den Wirren des 2. Weltkriegs 
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n.t gnn mt. Während gnn bestimmt „Weichheit“ oder „Schlaffheit“ 
meint, ist die Bedeutung von mt keinesfalls auf das ‚männliche Glied‘ 
einzuschränken.6 Der mt-Begriff im Ägyptischen ist einer der wenigen, 
dessen kontemporäres ‚anatomisch-physiologisches‘ Konzept aus meh- 
reren Texten bekannt und in der Sekundäfrliteratur ausreichend erörtert 
worden ist.” Demnach sind mt.w kanalartige Verbindungsleitungen 
zwischen Körperorganen und Körpergliedern. Der Terminus bezieht 
sich auf Hohlgefäße und Stränge und lässt sich kaum mit heutiger 
anatomischer Terminologie verbinden. 

Drei Traktate in den heilkundlichen Texten benennen u.a. den 
Verlauf der mt.w und die in ihnen transportierten Stoffe,® ohne im 
Übrigen vollständig überein zu stimmen. Es zeigt sich aber, dass h3ty- 
Herz und After zentrale Punkte sind, in die alle mt-Leitungen münden. 
Anhand des in den Traktaten beschriebenen anatomischen Verlaufs 
dieser mt.w kann man verfolgen, welche Leitungen oder Stränge aus 
moderner Sicht beschrieben worden sind: zuweilen eine Vene, zu- 
weilen eine Arterie, mal der Samen- oder der Harnleiter, mal ein 
spezieller Muskelstrang. Das Ägyptische kennt für diese modernen 
Bezeichnungen keine spezielle Terminologie, d.h. es wird zwar der 
Verlauf der Leitungen beschrieben, es werden aber keine weiteren Ter- 
mini für definierte Hohlgefäße entwickelt. 

Eb 663 ist Bestandteil einer größeren Gruppe von 70 Rezepten,? 
die den mt.w gewidmet ist. Sofern ein spezielles mt gemeint ist, wird 
seine Lokalisation genannt, bspw. das mt in der linken Hälfte (mt m gs 
i3bi), das mt des Knies (mt n m3s.t) oder die mt.w der Zehe (mt.w nw 
s3h).! Wäre, wie Ebbell annimmt, mit mt an manchen Stellen das 


verlorengegangen, so dass hier auf die Faksimileausgabe von EBERS (1875) 
zurückgegriffen werden muss. 

5 Vgl. auch GRUNDRISS VII,2: 920, s. v. (gnn). 

6 Zu Ebbells damaligen Überlegungen, dass mt auch das männliche Glied sein 
könne, siehe EBBELL (1929): 11-13. Gegen mt = Penis und Ebbells Deu- 
tungen richtet sich schon GRUNDRISS I: 75 wie auch NUNN (1997): 60. 

7 Zum mt.w-Begriff genauer GRUNDRISS VII: 400-408; BARDINET (1995): 63— 
68. 

8  Eb 854/55 = Kol. 99,2-102,16; Eb 856 = Kol. 103,1-18; Bln 163 = Kol. 
15,1-16,3. 

9  Eb627-Eb 696 = Kol. 79,5-85,16. 

10 Eb 631 = Kol. 79,10; Eb 634 = Kol. 79,19; Eb 647 = Kol. 81,1; Eb 648 = 
Kol. 81,4. 
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„männliche Glied“ gemeint, so wäre auch hier eine nähere Lokalisation 
oder begriffliche Eingrenzung zu erwarten, wie es im Demotischen 
denn tatsächlich der Fall ist, das uns das Syntagma mt ἢ hw = wörtlich 
„mt-Leitung des Mannes“ überliefert hat.!! Im Mittelägyptischen wäre 
dementsprechend mit mt n By zu rechnen, da im Demotischen hw auch 
anstelle des in dieser Zeit nicht mehr verwendeten Wortes ἔν treten 
kann.!? Weder mt n By noch mt n hw sind aber in den heilkundlichen 
Texten vordemotischer Zeit belegt. In ihnen erscheint der Phallus stets 
unter der Bezeichnung hnn oder b3h.!3 

Nur weil Ebbell nun mt nicht als bspw. „mt-Leitung‘“ übersetzt hat, 
sondern als „male member“ (männliches Glied) deutet, ergibt sich für 
ihn durch die Verbindung mit dem Wort gnn = „Weichheit“ die Inter- 
pretation Impotenz. Ebbell missachtet daher sowohl die allgemeine 
Beleglage der mt.w als auch, durch seine konkrete Übersetzung, die da- 
hinterstehenden Konzepte.!* 


Dieses Beispiel habe ich aus drei Gründen ausgewählt. Erstens um auf 
den für die ägyptische Heilkunde zentralen mt.w-Begriff eingehen zu 
können, zweitens um eine von Ebbells konkreten Übersetzungen zitie- 
ren zu können und drittens um zu demonstrieren, wie sich seine 
Übersetzung, die immerhin aus dem Jahre 1937 stammt, in rezenten 
Zeitschriften und im Internet immer noch verbreitet. Man kann sich an 
dieser Stelle fragen, ob es unter den existierenden Übersetzungen nicht 
auch bessere gibt, bzw. welche für die besseren gehalten werden. 


11 Innerhalb einer Rezeptur, die veranlassen soll, dass eine Frau einen Mann 
liebt: pLondon-Leiden XI,14, ed. GRIFFITH/THOMPSON (1904): 88£.; (1905) 
XII,14. Zu hw, das sich von mä. “h3w.ti „Kämpfer“ ableitet und ab der 18. 
Dynastie in Gebrauch war, siehe WB 1: 217,8-218,2; ERICHSEN (1954): 297£.; 
VYcicHL (1983): 319, s.v. 200YT, vgl. auch ibid., S. 205. 

12 Vgl. das Syntagma mä. irt.t n.t msi.t B.y > dem. irte n ms hwt, siehe insb. dazu 
POMMERENING (2010). 

13 Wobei hnn das Glied und b3h im medizinischen Kontext auch enger gefasst 
die Eichel meinen kann, vgl. GRUNDRISS VIL2: 608 und GRUNDRISS VII,1: 
240; TLA-Belege zu Lemma-Nr. 106810 u. 53510. 

14 Nur der Vollständigkeit halber eine angemessene Übersetzung, die in jedem 
Fall eines Kommentares bedürfte: „ein anderes der Weichheit der mt- 
Leitung“ bzw. deutlicher „ein anderes (Heilmittel) gegen mt-Leitungserwei- 
chung“. Zur Abk. kt für k.t phr.t n.t ..., siehe GRUNDRISS VII,1: 291, $8. Auf 
n.t folgt die Krankheitsbezeichnung wie so häufig in Verkürzung der Form 
phr.tn.t Verbum + Krankheit, d.h. zu ergänzen wäre bspw. dr = beseitigen. 
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Ebbells Übersetzung des Papyrus Ebers von 1937 war die erste 
eigenständige ins Englische. Georg Ebers, der 1875 die erste Ausgabe 
des nach ihm benannten Papyrus besorgt hatte, u.a. durch Anfertigung 
einer Lithographie, hielt sich selbst mit einer fortlaufenden Über- 
setzung zurück, um in seinem Werk, wie er selbst meinte, nicht 
„unsichere und daher kurzlebige Resultate ... niederzulegen“, „wenige 
Jahrzehnte ... seitdem die junge Wissenschaft der ägyptischen Sprach- 
forschung mit derselben Strenge der Kritik zu operieren begonnen hat, 
welche die classische Philologie schon lange von ihren Jüngern 
fordert.“15 Zudem fühlt er sich als „Nichtmediciner“ in seinem Blick 
eingeengt.!° Mit der „Uebersetzung sämmtlicher Krankheiten, gegen 
welche Arzeneimittel vorgeschlagen werden“ — einem Verzeichnis aller 
Überschriften der Einzeltexte — legt er dennoch erste Teilüber- 
setzungen vot;!” und mit Hilfe des dem zweiten Band beigefügten 
hieroglyphisch-lateinischen Glossars von Ludwig Stern wird das 
heilkundliche Wortgut erstmals erschlossen.!8 
Die erste fortlaufende Übersetzung fertigte 1890 Heinrich Joachim 
an, und zwar in die deutsche Sprache. Er vermerkt in seinem Vorwott: 
Bei der Abfassung dieses Buches, das hauptsächlich für das ärztliche 
Publikum bestimmt ist, war es mein Hauptbestreben, dem Leser eine mög- 
lichst wörtliche Uebersetzung zu liefern. (...) Auf diese Weise soll dem Leser 
eine eventuelle Mitarbeiterschaft ermöglicht werden, insofern er nunmehr 
selbst in der Lage ist, die unsicheren Stellen ... zu prüfen und eventuell zu 
klären. 
Joachims Übersetzung fand eine weite Verbreitung und wurde seiner- 
zeit von Biologen, Chemikern, Medizinern und Pharmazeuten gleicher- 
maßen rezipiert und kommentiert;!% 1973 erschien ein photomecha- 
nischer Nachdruck. 


15 EBERS (1875): IIIf. 

16 EBERS (1875): III. 

17 EBERS (1875): 24-36. 

18 Die erste vollständige hieroglyphische Transkription erfolgte 1913 durch 
Walter Wreszinski, der zwar ebenfalls eine Übersetzung und einen Kommen- 
tar ankündigte, dieser Vorgabe aber nicht standhielt. 

19 Bspw. KRONFELD, Ernst M. 1892. Geschichte des Safrans (Crocus sativas L. var. 
culta autumnalis) und seiner Cultur in Europa. Wien: Perles; BLANCK, Edwin. 
1929. Handbuch der Bodenlehre: Die naturwissenschaftlichen Grundlagen der Lehre von 
der Entstehung des Bodens. Berlin: Springer; ARTELT, Walter. 1929. Geschichte der 
Anatomie der Kiefer und der Zähne bis zum Ausgang der Antike. Leiden: Brill; 
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Im Jahre 1930 übertrug Cyril P. Bryan Joachims Übersetzung recht frei 
in die englische Sprache, ungeachtet dessen, dass sie längst veraltet und 
unbrauchbar war, weil die Erschließung der altägyptischen Sprache 
nach 40 Jahren große Fortschritte gemacht hatte. Bryans „rendition 
into English of German and other translations of the Egyptian origi- 
nal“ galt dem „English-speaking student“ und war die erste breit ver- 
fügbare Übersetzung ins Englische. 

Ebbell besorgte somit 1937 die erste eigenständige Translation ins 
Englische. Er war getrieben vom Anspruch, den Sinn möglichst vieler 
Krankheitsnamen und Symptome zu erfassen, und zahlreiche Drogen 
zu identifizieren. In einem Appendix?! führt er alles auf, was über die 
Deutungen des Wörterbuchs (WB) von Erman und Grapow hinaus- 
geht. Man findet dort 1:1-Übersetzungen für Erkrankungen wie 
Rheuma, Gonorrhoe, Lepra, Asthma, Hämorrhoiden und Bilharziose, 
die Ebbell im ägyptischen Wortgut des Papyrus Ebers auszumachen 
glaubte. Nicht erst seit heute ist seine Übersetzung ohne Frage obsolet. 
Umso mehr erstaunt es, wie häufig sie in jüngeren Artikeln zitiert wird 
(Tab. 1). 

Diese und die später noch folgenden Daten habe ich mit Hilfe der 
„Cited Reference“-Funktion des Web of Science ?? ermittelt, einer an der 


PROKSCH, Johann K. 1895. Die Geschichte der venerischen Krankheiten: Eine Stndie. 
Bonn: Hanstein; HUBER, Johann Ch. 1891. Bibliographie der klinischen 
Helminthologie. München: Lehmann. 

20 EBBELL (1937): 9 (Foreword): „... I hope I have succeeded in determining the 
sense of many names of diseases and symptoms and in identifying various 
drugs; besides, I believe I have found out what is referred to in most of the 
descriptions of discases. I therefore hope that my translation will be able to 
deepen the knowledge of the Papyrus Ebers, and give the readers a fairly 
clear impression of its interesting medical contents and of the high level of 
which the ancient Egyptian medical art had attained.“ 

21 EBBELL (1937): 129-135. 

22 Universitätsbibliothek Mainz. „Datenbank-Infosystem (DBIS): Web of 
science, “http://rzblx10.uni-regensburg.de/dbinfo/detail.php?bib_id=ub_mz 
&colors=&ocolors=& lett= f&titel_id=2142 (Zugriff 2. Juli 2009). Folgende 
Datenbanken lagen zu dieser Zeit der Citation Database zugrunde: Science 
Citation Index Expanded (SCI-EXPANDED) 1945-present; Social Sciences 
Citation Index (SSCI) 1956-present; Arts & Humanities Citation Index 
(A&HCH 1975-present; Conference Proceedings Citation Index-Science 
(CPCI-S) 1990-present; Conference Proceedings Citation Index-Social 
Science & Humanities (CPCI-SSH) 1990--present. 
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1. | STEVERDING, D. The history of African Parasites & Vectors 1: 
2008. trypanosomiasis. Art. No. 3. 

2. | TIPTON, C.A. Historical perspective: "The World review of nutrition 
2008. antiquity of exercise, exercise and dietetics 98: 198-245. 

physiology and the exercise 
prescription for health. 

3. | KURIYAMA, 5. The forgotten fear of Journal of medieval and 
2008. excrement. early modern studies 38: 

413-442. 
4. | LASKARIS, J. 2008. | Nursing mothers in Greek American journal of 
and Roman medicine. archaeology 112: 459-464. 
5. | HUNDSBERGER, TNEF: a moonlighting protein Frontiers in Bioscience 13: 
H.; VERIN, A.; at the interface between 5374-5386. 
WIESNER, C., εἴ αἱ. | cancer and infection. 
2008. 
6. | LAsKaRrıs, J. 2005. Error, loss, and change in the Studies in ancient medicine 
generation of therapies. 31: 173-189. 

7. | STRITZKER, ].; Tumor-specific colonization, International journal of 
WEIBEL, S.; HILL, tissue distribution, and gene medical microbiology 297: 
P.J., et al. 2007. induction by probiotic 151-102. 

Escherichia coli Nissle 1917 in 
live mice. 

8 | McCrusky, D.A.; | Groin hernia — Anatomical Archives of surgery 141: 
MIRILAS, P.; and surgical history. 1035-1042. 

ZORAS, O., et al. 
2006. 
9. | DELA TORRE, J.C. | How do heart disease and Neurological research 28: 
2006. stroke become risk factors for | 637-644. 
Alzheimer’s discase? 
10. | WESTERHOF, W. The discovery of the human Pigment cell research 19: 
2006. melanocyte. 183-193. 
11. | OKASHA, A. 2005. | Mental health in Egypt. Israel jonrnal of psychiatry 
and related sciences 42: 
116-125. 
12. | Lucas, R.; KREsSSE, | Tumor necrosis factor: How Current cancer drug targets 


M.; LATTA, M., et 
al. 2005. 


to make a killer molecule 


tumor-specific? 


5: 381-392. 


Tab. 1: Artikel von 2005-2008, in denen EBBELL (1937) zitiert wird 
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Universität Mainz verfügbaren fachübergreifenden Datenbank, die die 
Zitate in wissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften erfasst und dabei inter- 
disziplinär ein breites Fächerspektrum von Kunst, Geistes- und Sozial- 
wissenschaften, Medizin, Naturwissenschaften und Technik abdeckt. 
Insgesamt sind dort derzeit mehr als 9000 wissenschaftliche Zeit- 
schriften mit ca. 37 Millionen Artikeln aller Fachgebiete verzeichnet. 

Hiernach ergibt sich, dass seit 1999, dem Jahr, in dem die derzeit 
neueste pEbers-Übersetzung von Wolfhart Westendorf in deutscher 
Sprache auf den Markt kam, 47 Artikel Ebbells Übersetzung zitieren. 
Dies erscheint für ein Werk von 1937 recht viel, doch werden die 
Daten erst transparent, wenn man sie mit der Zitierhäufigkeit anderer 
Ebers-Übersetzungen vergleicht. Dazu zunächst eine kurze Übersicht 
über das, was nach Ebbell geschah. 

Mit dem Grundriss der Medizin der Alten Ägypter in neun Bänden aus 
den Jahren 1954 bis 1973 liegen die Ergebnisse des bislang größten 
Projektes zur altägyptischen Medizin vor, ein Meilenstein in der Auf- 
arbeitung der heilkundlichen Texte. Grapow23 distanziert sich im Vor- 
wort ausdrücklich von den „überklugen und zum erheblichen Teil 
verkehrten oder doch schr unsicheren Deutungen und Umdeutungen“ 
Ebbells. Die im vierten Band bereitgestellten Übersetzungen des drei- 
köpfigen Autorenteams Grapow, Deines, Westendorf bleiben nah am 
Text und sind in der Interpretation relativ zurückhaltend. Die acht 
übrigen Bände liefern Kommentare, Wörterbücher, Ergänzungen und 
Hintergründe, wobei die komplexe Informationsvernetzung die Nut- 
zung des GRUNDRISSes nicht gerade einfach macht. Zudem hat man 
die Einzeltexte aus dem Kontext und ihrer individuellen Papyrus- 
zugehörigkeit gelöst, völlig neu unter anatomischen und patho- 
logischen Gesichtspunkten zusammengestellt und somit den ursprüng- 
lichen Anordnungsprinzipien und möglichen Entwicklungen wenig 
Rechnung getragen. Auch ist zwar nicht unter den LeserInnen dieses 
Beitrags, wohl aber beim Normalnutzer die Kenntnis der deutschen 
Sprache leider immer schlechter geworden. Insofern hätte Paul 
Ghaliounghuis englische Ebers-Übersetzung von 1987, die vom 
GRUNDRISS ausging, möglicherweise gute Chancen gehabt, Ebbells 
Werk abzulösen, doch lag sie zwar 1987 gedruckt vor, gelangte jedoch 
erst 2005 in den Verkauf und ist nach wie vor schwer zugänglich. 


23 GRUNDRISS I]: 92. 
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Mehr noch als die Mitarbeiter des GRUNDRISSes berücksichtigte 
Thierry Bardinet in seinen Übersetzungen und Kommentaren der 
medizinischen Papyri die altägyptischen Krankheitskonzepte. Sein 
Werk von 1995 bietet darüber hinaus die erste zusammenhängende 
Translation der heilkundlichen Papyri ins Französische. Bardinet emp- 
fiehlt in seinem Vorwort, dass man sich vor deren Lektüre dem einlei- 
tenden Teil widmen solle, der die heilkundlichen Konzepte und Theo- 
rien über Physiologie und Pathologie bereitstellt.?* 

Die derzeit neueste Übersetzung des Papyrus Ebers findet sich im 
Handbuch der Medizin von Wolfhart Westendorf aus dem Jahre 1999, 
das in der Reihe „Handbuch der Orientalistik“ erschienen ist. Westen- 
dorf orientiert sich deutlich am GRUNDRISS, bringt sein Werk jedoch 
auf den neuesten Stand der Forschung und vermerkt in den Anmer- 
kungen dementsprechend die aktuelle Sekundärliteratur zu Einzel- 
problemen. Im Gegensatz zum GRUNDRISS präsentiert Westendorf 
den Ebers-Text in fortlaufender Übersetzung. 

Über den Science Citation-Index des Web of Science lässt sich nun er- 
mitteln, wie häufig die genannten Werke zitiert wurden (Tab. 2; Abb. 1 
und 2). Um abgrenzend zu zeigen, wie die neueren Übersetzungen 
wissenschaftlich integriert sind, wurden die Daten in zwei Zeit- 
abschnitte untergliedert. Den Scheidepunkt bildet das Erscheinen von 
Westendorfs Handbuch der Medizin 1999. 


ae Nach- Sprache Ziel- 1950- | 1999- 
druck gruppe 1998 | 6/2009 
JOACHIM (1890) 1973 deutsch Ärzte 24 9 
Bryan (1930) 1974 englisch 0 2 
EBBELL (1937) - englisch Ärzte 76 47 
GRUNDRISS (1954-1973) - deutsch 37 27 
GHALIOUNGHUI (1987) - englisch 0 2 
BARDINET (1995) - französisch 4 34 
WESTENDORF (1999) - deutsch 0 10 
Tab. 2: Zitierhäufigkeit der Werke 


24 BARDINET (1995): 10. 
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BARDINET (1995) 3% 


JOACHIM (1890) 17% 


GRUNDRISS 
(1954-1973) 26% 


EBBELL (1937) 54% 


Abb. 1: Prozentuale Zitierhäufigkeit von Übersetzungswerken 
in Artikeln 1950-1998 


WESTENDORF (1999) 8% JOACHIM (1890) 7% 
BRYAN (1930) 1% 


BARDINET (1995) 26% 


EBBELL (1937) 36% 


GHALIOUNGHUI 
(1987) 1% 


GRUNDRISS (1954-1973) 21% 


Abb. 2: Prozentuale Zitierhäufigkeit von Übersetzungswerken 
in Artikeln 1999-6/2009 
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Es zeigt sich, dass EBBELL (1937) auch in neuerer Zeit am häufigsten 
zitiert wird. Ebenfalls überraschend ist die Unverwüstlichkeit von 
Joachims Übersetzung. Ein Blick in die Artikel, die ihn zitieren, lässt 
allerdings in manchen Fällen Zitierketten vermuten. Die groß ange- 
legten und breit kommentierten Werke wie der GRUNDRISS, 
WESTENDORF (1999) und BARDINET (1995) sind nicht in dem Maße 
vertreten, das man erwarten würde, sind sie doch jünger, ausführlicher, 
kritischer und überhaupt wissenschaftlicher. Sie wurden zwar teilweise 
in den wissenschaftlichen Diskurs aufgenommen, haben die älteren 
aber noch nicht gänzlich zurückgedrängt. Die Zahlenangaben lassen 
erkennen, dass BARDINET gegenüber WESTENDORF bevorzugt wird. 

Es versteht sich von selbst, dass die hier vorliegenden Daten nur 
Anhaltspunkte liefern. Beim unmittelbaren Vergleich muss bewusst 
sein, dass in manchen der genannten Werke nicht nur eine Überset- 
zung des Papyrus Ebers zu finden ist, wie bei EBBELL (1937), 
GHALIOUNGHUI (1987), BRYAN (1930) und JOACHIM (1890), sondern 
einer Vielzahl heilkundlicher Papyri, wobei zudem noch Hintergrund- 
informationen geliefert werden (so im GRUNDRISS, bei WESTENDORF 
und BARDINET). Unter diesem Gesichtspunkt verwundert die Zitier- 
häufigkeit von JOACHIM und EBBELL (1937) umso mehr. 

Wie lassen sich diese Ergebnisse nun im Lichte der Fragestellung 
unseres Symposiums interpretieren? Klassifiziert man die Zeitschriften, 
in denen die soeben vorgestellten Werke zitiert werden, nach ihrer 
Herausgeber- und Leserschaft in naturwissenschaftliche und geistes- 
wissenschaftliche, so ergibt sich folgendes Bild (Abb. 3). 


50 2 = Naturwissenschaft 


Geisteswissenschaft 


0) 9 


Ἀ θ΄ παπὰς FE ἔΞΞΞ 


Joachim Bryan  Fbbell Grundriss Ghalioun. Bardinet Westendorf 
(1890) (1930) (1937 (1954-1973) (1987) (1995) (1999) 


Abb. 3: Absolute Zitierhäufigkeit von Übersetzungswerken in 
naturwissenschaftlichen und geisteswissenschaftlichen Artikeln ab 1999 
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JOACHIM (1890), BRYAN (1930) und EBBELL (1937) werden fast aus- 
schließlich in naturwissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften zitiert, der GRUND- 
RISS und WESTENDORF (1999) überwiegend in geisteswissenschaftli- 
chen. Bardinets Werk spricht in hohem Maße Naturwissenschaftler, 
aber auch Geisteswissenschaftler an. Dies korreliert mit der Herkunft 
der Verfasser: Joachim, Ebbell und Bardinet sind Ärzte, Bardinet ist 
zudem noch Ägyptologe. Unabhängig von der Art der Übersetzung 
wird hier die Einschätzung der hauptberuflichen Kompetenz des 
Urhebers sowie dessen Präsenz in entsprechenden Fachkreisen eine 
Rolle gespielt haben. Bardinets Doppelqualifikation mag dazu geführt 
haben, dass seine Arbeit dem von Ägyptologen erstellten GRUNDRISS 
und Westendorfs Handbuch den Rang abläuft.? 

Die Auflagenhöhe und Auflagenzahl einer jeden pEbers-Über- 
tragung beeinflusst deren Beliebtheit natürlich ebenso wie darüber 
hinaus die Publikationssprache. So kann man davon ausgehen, dass die 
englische Übersetzung des Arztes Ghaliounghui mehr Anhänger ge- 
funden hätte, wäre sie in den Verkauf gelangt. Joachims Werk profitiert 
mit Sicherheit vom 1973 erstellten Nachdruck, wie auch Bryan, dessen 
Joachim-Übersetzung stets neu aufgelegt wird. 

Hinsichtlich der Vorliebe für Ebbells Übersetzung muss man sich 
zudem fragen, inwieweit sein Vorgehen, den ägyptischen Text in die 
moderne medizinische, botanische usw. Terminologie zu überführen, 
eine naturwissenschaftlich vorgeprägte Leser- und Autorenschaft über- 
haupt erst angesprochen hat. Seine Zielgruppe, wie auch die von 
Joachim, sind Ärzte. Daraus ergibt sich die Frage, ob nicht eine zusätz- 
liche Kommentierung, die den modernen Naturwissenschaftler in 
seiner Zeit abholt, angemessen und notwendig sei.?% Ein solcher Kom- 
mentar, der die Relation zwischen modernen und antiken Begrifflich- 
keiten herzustellen hätte, wäre parallel zu einem kontextuellen bzw. 
konzeptuellen anzulegen. 


25 Ein ähnliches Phänomen zeigt sich übrigens im Bereich der Ausgaben 
altägyptischer mathematischer Texte. Die des Ägyptologen PEET (1923) wird 
überwiegend von Ägyptologen zitiert, die der Mathematical Association of 
America zugedachte Ausgabe der Mathematiker CHACR/BULL/MANNING/ 
ARCHIBALD (1927-1929) von ihresgleichen. Hinweis Annette Imhausen. 

26 Diese Frage wurde während des Vortrags direkt an das Publikum gerichtet, 
im Laufe des Symposiums mehrfach aufgegriffen und kontrovers diskutiert. 
Im Allgemeinen forderten Wissenschaftshistoriker und auf diesem Gebiet 
arbeitende Philologen eine breitere Kommentierung als Fachphilologen. 
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Ein Zwischenergebnis ist festzuhalten: Es steht außer Frage, dass aus 
historischer Sicht die derzeit besten Übersetzungen diejenigen sind, die 
altägyptische heilkundliche Konzepte ausarbeiten und moderne Ter- 
minologien im Übersetzungstext vermeiden. In jedem Fall ist ein 
Kommentar erforderlich, der den übersetzten Abschnitt in den histo- 
rischen Kontext einbindet. Darüber hinaus wird man aber einen 
Großteil der interessierten naturwissenschaftlich vorgeprägten Leser 
nur gewinnen, wenn man sie mit Hilfe ihrer Fachsprache abholt. Ein 
weiterer Kommentar könnte daher dazu dienen, kritisch und sorgfältig 
die derzeitigen modernen Textinterpretationen zu revidieren. 

Das soeben vorgeführte Ebbell-Beispiel ist nur eine Seite der Me- 
daille; denn es besteht heute wie schon seit ca. 50 Jahren seitens der 
gesamten Fachwissenschaft, also der ägyptologischen und der medizin- 
historischen, kein Zweifel daran, dass Ebbells „Impotenz“-Über- 
setzung falsch ist. Sie ist das perfekte Beispiel einer Übersetzung, die 
nur in außerfachwissenschaftlichen Kreisen, dort aber durchaus von 
WissenschaftlerInnen, unkritisch rezipiert wird. 

Ganz anders verhält es sich mit denjenigen Deutungen, die in einer 
definierten Hinsicht stimmen können, aber genau dann falsch werden, 
wenn sie als 1:1-Gleichsetzungen in der Übersetzung erscheinen. 
Gerade solche Fälle benötigen stärker als bislang üblich eine Erläu- 
terung. Und diese Erläuterung sollte das irgendwie Richtige und das 
irgendwie Falsche sehr genau beschreiben, d.h. das Verhältnis des 
ausgangssprachlichen Bedeutungsfeldes zum zielsprachlichen. Da diese 
Verhältniserläuterung relativ zu dem zu deutenden Ausgangstext ana- 
chronistisch ist, hat sie in der eigentlichen Übersetzung nichts zu 
suchen. Es ist also ein der reinen Übersetzung beizuordnender Kom- 
mentar zwingend erforderlich. Dieser Kommentar sollte den Ana- 
chronismus aufzeigen und dem breiteren Publikum einen historisch 
korrekten — eben nicht-anachronistischen — Zugang zur Bedeutung des 
Urtextes ermöglichen. 

Zur Ilustrierung dessen, was ein Kommentar durch Berück- 
sichtigung diachroner Verläufe und auch originär — d.h. zur Erläute- 
rung der Sache selbst und zum wissenschaftlichen Fortschritt — beizu- 
tragen vermag, werde ich im folgenden das Beispiel der „Migräne‘- 
Übersetzung von ägypt. mhr.tmgsdp sowohl in die Zielsprachen 
unseres 21. Jahrhunderts als auch ins antike Griechisch revidieren. 
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Ausgangspunkt ist pEbers 47,14f. in den Übersetzungen von 
Westendorf und Bardinet:?7 

Westendorf: „Ein anderes (Heilmittel) für die Krankheit im halben 

Kopf (Migräne). ᾿ 

Schädel des Welses; werde zu Asche erhitzt (und gegeben) in Ol/Fett; werde 

der Kopf damit gesalbt vier Tage lang.“ 

Bardinet: „Antre (remede), pour la migraine (itteralement: les maux qui sont dans 

un οὔτέ de la tete): cräne de silure, frit dans de la graisse/huile. Enduire la tete 

avec (cela), quatre jours de suite.“ 
Beide Übersetzer bringen die Leiden in der Hälfte des Kopfes (mhr.t 
m gs dp) unmittelbar mit Migräne zusammen. Dies scheint zunächst 
einzuleuchten, wenn man, wie die Autoren, in griech. ἡμικρανία eine 
Lehnübersetzung aus dem Ägyptischen sieht und die griech. ἡμικρανία- 
Krankheit mit der heutigen Migräne gleichsetzt. 

Entsprechend muss überprüft werden: 

(1) ob ἡμικρανία eine Lehnübersetzung des ägyptischen Syntagmas 

sein kann 

(2) ob die griech. nuıxpavia-Krankheit der heutigen Migräne ent- 

spricht und 

(3) ob das ägyptische Leiden symptomatisch dem griechischen 

überhaupt gleichkommen kann. 
Allein dass diese Überprüfungen notwendig sind, zeigt, dass solch eine 
Übertragung ohne Kommentar nicht verantwortbar ist. 

Die sprachliche Seite lässt sich in einem solchen genauer beleuch- 
ten. Das ägyptische Syntagma gs dp ist heilkundlich in zwei Ver- 
bindungen belegt, einerseits hier im Papyrus Ebers als Ort des Leidens: 
„Leiden in der Hälfte des Kopfes“ (mhr.t m gs dp) und andererseits im 
späteren Papyrus Beatty V (um 1250 v. Chr.) in der Überschrift „Buch 
der Beschwörung der ‚Kopfhälfte“‘ (gs-dp).28 

Im Griechischen ist das Wort ἡμικρανία, das man bislang unmittel- 
bar mit dem Ägyptischen hat zusammenbringen wollen, erstmals bei 
Galen belegt.2? Hieraus ist auf dem Weg über lat. bemicrania und spät- 
oder mittellat. (h)ewigrania unter anderem das dt. Wort Migräne entstan- 


27 = Eb 250; WESTENDORF (1999): 594 (Hervorhebung durch Unterstreichen 
ist hier durch Fettdruck wiedergegeben); BARDINET (1995): 289. 

28 pChester Beatty V vs. 4,1, ed. GARDINER (1935), Bd. 2: Taf. 28A. Hier ist das 
Syntagma insgesamt mit einem Fleischstück determiniert, was ebenfalls 
andeutet, dass eine anatomische Region gemeint ist und keine Erkrankung. 

29 ROSE (1995): 1-3. Im TLG sind ebenfalls keine früheren Belege vermerkt. 
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den. Galens ἡμικρανία ist aber bereits eine Weiterentwicklung der ur- 
sprünglichen Benennung ‚Hälfte des Schädels‘, denn das griech. Suffix 
-ία verändert die akute Schmerzsymptomatik des ‚halben Schädels‘ in 
den Namen einer mehr oder weniger dauerhaften Krankheit. Galen 
beschreibt die ἡμικρανία folgendermaßen: 
[Über die Hemikranie]?! Ein schmerzhafter Krankheitszustand befällt einen 
halben Teil des Kopfes, und zwar manchmal den rechten (Teil), aber 
zuweilen sucht sie auch den andersseitigen (Teil) heim, wobei sie (vom 
Kranken) lediglich gemäß der (Längen)ausdehnung derjenigen Naht Besitz 
ergreift, die sich längs desselben (d.h. des Kopfes) erstreckt.?? 
Eine Lehnübersetzung des ägyptischen gs-dp in das Griech. lässt 
eigentlich das Wort ἡμικράνιον erwarten, das man im Griech. tatsäch- 
lich vorfindet, und zwar im magischen pLondon 121 aus dem 
3./4.Jh.n. Chr.3 und in den Kyraniden®%, deren erste Kompilation aus 


30 Galenus, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos, lib. Il, cap. III (12.591 
KÜHN): [Περὶ ἡμικρανίας.] Πάθος ὀδυνηρὸν γίνεται κατὰ τὸ ἥμισυ μέρος τῆς 
κεφαλῆς ἐνίοτε μὲν τὸ δεξιὸν, ἔστι δ᾽ ὅτε καὶ κατὰ θάτερον, ὁριζόμενον τῇ κατὰ τὸ 
μῆκος αὐτῆς ἐκτεταμένῃ ῥαφῇ... 

31 Der textkritische Status der von Kühn in eckige Klammern gesetzten 
Kapitelüberschrift „ITepi ἡμικρανίας““ ist bislang völlig unklar: diese Über- 
schrift ist entweder ein ursprünglicher Bestandteil der ihr unmittelbar folgen- 
den Krankheitsdefinition oder erst (so dass der hier übersetzte Satz zum 
Zeitpunkt seines — eben vielleicht vorgalenischen — Entstehens eine andere 
Krankheit als die Hemikranie gemeint haben könnte) von Galen hinzugefügt 
worden oder sogar ein erst postgalenischer Zusatz (der vielleicht aus einer 
der frühen lateinischen Übersetzungen stammt, wo — so 12.591 KÜHN — das 
Wort „hemicrania“ auch im Definitionstext erscheinen kann: „Cap. III. [De 
Hemicrania.] Hemicrania affectio dolorifica...“). Dass Galen selbst mit 
diesem „schmerzhaften Krankheitszustand‘“ die ἡμικρανία' gemeint hat, ist 
indes gesichert, da das Wort ἡμικρανίαν' in der gleichen Textpassage (12.592 
KÜnn) ebenfalls erwähnt wird. 

32 D.h. die so bestimmte Krankheit findet lediglich parallel zur Pfeilnaht 
(Sutura sagittalis) des knöchernen Schädels statt, so dass die vorliegende 
Definition jeden Stirnschmerz ausschließt. 

33 PGM V11.199-201 = Papyri Graecae Magicae, ed. PREISEDANZ VII 199- 
201: Πρὸς ἡμικράνιον: λαβὼν ἔλαιον εἰς τὰς χεῖράς σου εἰπὲ λόγον “ὁ Ζεὺς 
ἔσπειρεν λίθον ῥαγός᾽ σχίζει τὴν γῆν. οὐ σπείρει οὐκ ἀναβαίνει. (Gegen die 
Hemikranie: Nachdem du Öl in deine Hände genommen hast, sprich die 
folgende Formel/Beschwörung: „Zeus säte einen Stein der Weintraube: er 
spaltet den Erdboden; sät er [aber] nicht, [so] bewegt er sich nicht nach 
oben.‘ 
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dem 4. [ῃ. ἢ. Chr. stammt. Bei einem Pseudo-Galen (2. Jh.n. Chr.)>, in 
einer allerspätestens im 3.Jh.n. Chr. verfassten Zauberformel’ und in 
Cyr. 1,1637 wird das Syntagma πόνος ἡμικρανίου verwendet, das so viel 
heißt wie „das Leiden des halben Schädels“. 

Weil die Verbindung πόνος ἡμικρανίου dem ägyptischen Syntagma 
mhr.t m gs-dp nahekommt, kann im Gegensatz zur bisherigen Her- 
leitung als wahrscheinlich angenommen werden, dass πόνος ἡμικρανίου 
aus mhr.t m gs-dp lehnübersetzt worden ist, und nicht, wie bislang ver- 
mutet, die Galen’sche ἡμικρανία, die m.E. erst eine Weiterentwicklung 
darstellt.3® Allerdings muss man hier prinzipiell darauf hinweisen, dass 
das ägyptische Wort dp (9) in den heilkundlichen Texten im 2. Jt. v. 
Chr. wie auch im Demotischen in der Regel den ganzen Kopf, quasi 
mit Trennlinie am Hals, bezeichnet, das griechische xpavıov hingegen 
nur dessen oberen Teil, den in den mittelägyptischen heilkundlichen 
Texten das Wort dnn.t anatomisch benennt, das im Demotischen nicht 
belegt ist. Sowohl xpävıov als auch dnn.t meinen dabei nicht nur den 
knöchernen Hirnschädel, sondern bisweilen und im engeren Sinne die 
gesamte obere Kopfpartie. Diese kommt denn auch im ägyptischen 
Rezept gegen das Leiden pharmazeutisch zum Einsatz, nämlich in 
Form von dnn.t des Welses. Der Wels fällt besonders durch seine zwei 


34 Cyr.2,2, ed. KAIMAKES (1976): 116: Περὶ ἀλώπεκος [...] ἐὰν δέ τις τὸ μόριον 
αὐτοῦ ἐνειλήσας ῥάκει περιάψῃ τῇ κεφαλῇ, πάντα πόνον κεφαλῆς καὶ ἡμικράνιον 
καὶ σκοτώματα ἰᾶται. (Über den Fuchs: [..1 Wenn sich jemand dessen in einem 
Tuch eingewickelten Penis rund um den Kopf festbindet, so heilt das einen 
jeden Kopfschmerz und die Migräne und die Skotomata.) 

35 Ps.-Galenus, De remedüs parabilibus \ibri III (14.502 KÜHN): [Πρὸς πόνον 
ἡμικρανίου.] Καρδάμου σπόρον τρίψας μῖξον HET’ ὠοῦ λευκῷ καὶ κατάχριξ τὸ 
μέτωπον καὶ ἐπάνω θὲς στυπία, ἢ τοῦ ἀετοῦ τῆς κεφαλῆς τὸ ὀστοῦν τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ 
ὁμοίῳ περίαπτε ὁμοίως καὶ τοῦ γυπός. ἄλλο. οἱ ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ τοῦ λάβρακος 
εὑρισκόμενοι λίθοι κεφαλαλγίαν ἰῶνται καὶ εἰς ἡμικρανίαν περιαπτόμενοι δεξιὸς 
δεξιᾷ καὶ ἀριστερὸς ἀριστερᾷ. 

36 REITZENSTEIN (1926): 176-178. 

37 (γε. 1,16, ed. KAIMAKES (1976): 82: Εἰς δὲ τὸν πορφυρίτην λίθον γλύψον τὸ 
πτηνόν, καὶ παρὰ τοὺς πόδας τὸ κηρύκιον: ὑπὸ δὲ τὸν λίθον ἀκρόπτερον τοῦ 
πτηνοῦ: καὶ κατακλείσας φόρει πρὸς τὰς περιωδυνίας τῆς κεφαλῆς καὶ ἡμικρανίου 
πόνον. 

38 Bestimmte pseudo-galenische Quellen und die Kyraniden erweisen sich 
damit einmal mehr als Fundgrube für Untersuchungen zur Überlieferung alt- 
ägyptischer Heiltraditionen in neuem Kontext. Vgl. schon POMMERENING 
(2010). 
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sehr langen, in alle Richtungen beweglichen Barteln am Oberkiefer auf, 
die im Heilpräparat sehr augenfällig gewesen sein müssen und mögli- 
cherweise den Schmerzpunkt mit versinnbildlichen.3? Es steht daher zu 
vermuten, dass zunächst auch die Rezeptur bei der Entlehnung der 
Erkrankungsbezeichnung bekannt war. 

Geht man von einer Lehnübersetzung aus, so dürfte zu dem ver- 
mutlich posthippokratisch-hellenistischen Entlehnungszeitpunkt,# der 
sich leider nicht mehr jahrhundertgenau bestimmen lässt, die dem 
Leiden zugewiesene Symptomatik in Ägypten und Griechenland über- 
eingestimmt haben. In dieser Zeit wäre sowohl gs-dp = ἡμικράνιον als 
auch mhr.t m gs-dp = πόνος ἡμικρανίου gewesen. Zur Vermeidung ter- 
minologischer Unklarheiten möchte ich das Leiden zum Entlehnungs- 
zeitpunkt als ‚ägypt.-griech. Hemikranie“ bezeichnen. 

Die zweite Prüfung, die anvisiert war, nämlich ob die griechische 
Nuıcpovio-Krankheit der heutigen Migräne entspricht, kann man unter 
diesen Voraussetzungen konktretisieren. Es stellt sich die Frage, inwie- 
weit die ‚ägypt.-griech. Hemikranie‘ der heutigen Migräne gleich- 
kommen kann und ob die altägyptische mhr.t m gs-dp zur Zeit der 
Abfassung der Beatty-Papyri um 1250 v. Chr. mit der ‚ägypt.-griech. 
Hemikranie‘ übereinstimmt. Dies betrifft die Symptome und den 
Krankheitsbegriff. Denn die durchschrittenen Zeiträume sind beträcht- 
lich und die jeweils beteiligten Heilkundekonzepte unterscheiden sich 
deutlich voneinander, nicht nur das moderne vom antiken, sondern 
auch das griechische vom ägyptischen. 


39 Zur Vorstellung der Wirkweise, die auch durch das Herstellungsverfahren 
„werde zu Asche erhitzt‘ bedingt ist, ist eine gesonderte Arbeit in Vor- 
bereitung. Wie schon WESTENDORF (1999): 141 bemerkt, gibt das Rezept Eb 
730 (pEbers 88,8f.), das die identische Rezeptur anführt, um einen Dorn aus 
der Haut zu ziehen, den Hinweis, dass die gs-dp-Erkrankung als Dorn im 
Kopf aufgefasst wurde. 

40 ἡμικρανία (vgl. ο. Anm. 30) ist im Corpus Hippocraticum und überhaupt in 
vorgalenischer Zeit nicht belegt. Hingegen findet man bei Aretaeus, ΠΡ. VI 
(Curatio cephalaeae) 2,19, ed. HUDE (1958): 149,5, und Galenus (der sich hier 
mit einem Text des Archigenes [1./2. Jh. n. Chr.] auseinandersetzt), De Jocis 
affectis I1 ὃ (8.90-95 KÜHN), die &tepokpavio, die einen stets einseitigen 
Schmerz bezeichnet, der mindestens bis zu Schläfe, Ohr, Auge oder 
Augenbraue reichen kann, d.h. das Gesicht mit einbezieht. Schwindel, 
Erbrechen, Schwere, Lebensunmut u.ä. können hinzukommen. 
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Blickt man in das erste Drittel des 19. Jahrhunderts, so findet man in 
dem Wort Hemikrania eine breite Palette unterschiedlicher Leiden und 
Krankheiten. In dieser Zeit war Galen und mit ihm das Nachleben der 
antiken Medizin am Ausklingen und Virchows Zellularpathologie und 
mit ihr eine streng naturwissenschaftliche Neuausrichtung der 
Heilkunde noch nicht geboren. Die damalige Diskussion, was unter 
Hemikrania zu verstehen sei, war rege. Zum Beispiel beschrieb man sie 
als intermittierende oder dauerhafte Neuralgie von leichter oder schwe- 
rer Intensität, daneben aber auch als einseitigen in Augennähe loka- 
lisierten Schmerz, der mit Krankheitsgefühl und Übelkeit verbunden 
sei, oder, allgemeiner noch, als einseitigen Kopfschmerz.*! Im Gegen- 
satz dazu ist heute mit Migräne ein festes neurologisches Krankheitsbild 
umrissen, das differentialdiagnostisch von anderen Erkrankungen, die 
ebenfalls halbseitigen Kopfschmerz verursachen können, abgegrenzt 
wird; dazu zählen unter anderem Tumoren, Blutungen oder Entzün- 
dungen. Zudem ist halbseitiger Kopfschmerz in Augennähe ein typi- 
sches Symptom des Clusterkopfschmerzes, der nicht unter die heutige 
Migränedefinition fällt. Migränesymptome sind nach heutiger Defini- 
tion anfallartige Kopfschmerzen, die wiederholt und meist halbseitig 
auftreten und von vegetativen Symptomen wie Übelkeit, Erbrechen, 
Licht- und/oder Lärmscheu und neurologischen Ausfällen begleitet 
sein können.*? 

Dies alles relativiert das auf sprachlicher Ebene vorhandene 
krankheitshistorische Kontinuum zwischen dem ägyptischen Leiden, 
dem ägypt.-griech. Leiden, der Hemikrania des 19. Jahrhunderts und 
der Migräne des beginnenden 21. Jahrhunderts ἢ. Chr. so stark, dass 
eine Übersetzung mhr.t m gs dp = Migräne ungeeignet wäre. Im Über- 
setzungstext darf daher ausschließlich mhr.t m gs dp als „Leiden in der 
Hälfte des Kopfes“ erscheinen. Die reine Übersetzung unseres Bei- 
spieltextes aus dem Papyrus Ebers sollte also wie folgt aussehen: 

Ein anderes (Heilmittel) für das Leiden in der Hälfte des Kopfes (k.t n.t 

mhr.tm gs dp). 

Obere Kopfpartie des Welses (dnn.t n.t n“r); 


werde zu Asche erhitzt in Öl (snwh hr mrh.d); 
werde der Kopf damit gesalbt vier Tage lang (gs dp im r hrw 4). 


41 N.N. (1832): 237-239. 
42 PSCHYREMBEL (1990): 1062. 
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Die gesamten übrigen Überlegungen gehören dagegen in den Kom- 
mentar, der auch unser nosologisches Wissen über das mit gs dp 
angesprochene Leiden enthalten sollte. 

Über das ägyptische Leiden wissen wir nicht viel mehr als das 
Benennungsmotiv und eine aus den Rezepttexten ersichtliche Klassifi- 
kation, die sich aus der Abgrenzung der Rezepte voneinander ergibt. 
pBeatty V kennt neben dem „Buch der Beschwörung der Kopfhälfte‘“ 
(md3.t n.t Sn.t gs-dp) „ein anderes Buch zum Beseitigen der ‚Schläfen- 
hälfte“ (k.t md3.t n.t dr gs-m3°) und zwei Beschwörungen der „hk- 
Leiden“ (h3.t-" m Sn.wt n.t hk.w).*? Aufgrund der Determinierung des 
Wortes hk durch einen speienden Mund und die gegen hk anzuwen- 
dende Beschwörungsphrase „Mögest Du ausfließen, komme heraus 
aus der linken Schläfe“ ($p=k pr m m3° i3bi) hat Westendorf, wie zuvor 
der GRUNDRISS, auch hk und gs-m3“ als Migräneformen angeschen.** 
Besser wäre es jedoch — berücksichtigt man die mit neuen differential- 
diagnostischen Methoden einhergehenden Bedeutungsverschiebungen 
der heutigen Fachterminologie — von ‚möglichen Migränesymptomen‘ 
zu sprechen. Die Belege zeigen jedenfalls, dass die ägyptische Klassifi- 
kation solcher Kopfleiden durch die Lokalisation der Symptome 
orientiert war, so dass unter anderem auch das, was wir heute mit 
Migräne verbinden — die wohl erst von den Griechen krankheitsbe- 
grifflich konstituiert wurde — in mehrere Bezeichnungen aufgesplittert 
erscheint, denen unterschiedliche Heilmethoden zugeordnet sind. Die 
ägyptische gs-dp-Erkrankung unterscheidet sich in der Schmerz- 
lokalisation kaum von der Galen’schen ἡμικρανία, wenn auch Galen die 
Hemikranieschmerzen genauer lokalisiert. Über den Schmerz hinaus- 
gehende Symptome sind weder bei ihm noch ägyptischerseits beschrie- 
ben. Die Krankheitsätiologien jedoch könnten unterschiedlicher kaum 
sein: Galen greift unter anderem auf seine Temperamentenlehre 
zurück, die medizinischen Beschwörungstexte Ägyptens lassen erken- 
nen, dass Dämonen oder sonstige Widersacher für die Schmerzen im 
Kopf verantwortlich gemacht wurden. Dementsprechend therapierte 
Galen mit Pharmaka, die ägyptischen Heiler hingegen wandten verbale 


43 pChester Beatty V vs. 4,1-9; 4,10- 6,4; 6,5-7, ed. GARDINER (1935), Bd. 2: 
Taf. 28Af. Neueste Übersetzung ins Deutsche bei FISCHER-ELFERT (2005): 
394. 

44 WESTENDORF (1999): 69. 

45 Vgl. o. Anm. 30. 
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wie auch andere Formen der Magie an. Dem ägyptischen 
‚Schläfenschmerz‘ kam eine eigene Behandlung zu, bei Galen wird er 
unter ἡμικρανία subsumiert. Übelkeit und Schwindel, die sich mög- 
licherweise hinter der ägyptischen hk-Erkrankung verbergen, sind 
Symptome einer schwer verlaufenden ἑτεροκρανία. Die ‚ägypt.-griech. 
Hemikranie‘ ist von ihrer Bedeutung zwar nicht zu fassen, wird aber 
vermutlich in ihrer Symptomatik ebenfalls kaum von Galens ἡμικρανία 
abweichen. Sie bedarf einer eigenen Untersuchung, die jeden Kom- 
mentar vom Umfang her sprengen würde. Denn hierbei wäre das 
Verhältnis zwischen dem ägyptisch-griechischen Hemikraniekomplex 
und dessen griechisch-medizinsprachlicher Umgebung noch genauer 
zu erhellen, was einer engen Zusammenarbeit zwischen der Ägypto- 
logie und der klassischen Philologie bedarf. 

Das zweite Beispiel sollte auf die Gefahr bei der Verwendung 
heutiger Krankheitsbezeichnungen in Übersetzungen hinweisen, wobei 
bewusst ein ägyptisches Syntagma gewählt wurde, das mit einer hohen 
Wahrscheinlichkeit ins alexandrinische Griechisch lehnübersetzt wor- 
den ist und das in dieser Neuformung als sprachliche Konstante der 
griechischen, lateinischen, mittellateinischen und sogar modern-volks- 
sprachlichen Terminologie der wissenschaftlichen Medizin bis heute 
überlebt hat. Rein ausdrucksgeschichtlich, also lautausdrucksgeschicht- 
lich, kann man sagen, dass die griechische Hemikranie unsere heutige 
Migräne iss. Begriffs- und terminologiegeschichtlich hingegen unterlag 
das so bezeichnete krankheitshistorische Kontinuum einem vielfältigen 
diachronen Wandel, der bereits innerhalb des Entlehnungsvorgangs 
begonnen haben dürfte. Ich möchte annehmen, dass erst die grie- 
chische Wissenschaftsart die Hemikranie-Erkrankung konstruiert hat. 

Die Auseinandersetzung mit den zwei Textbeispielen aus derzei- 
tigen Übertragungen des Papyrus Ebers sollte zeigen, dass eine neue 
und neuartige Übersetzung mit breitem Kommentar erforderlich ist 
und dass dieser Kommentar neben der synchronen Sprach- und Sach- 
erklärung des ägyptischen Textes auch diachrone Aufschlüsse bieten 
muss, um den Bedeutungswandel klarzumachen. Darüber hinaus 
kommt man nicht umhin, zur Beschreibung, Relationierung und Ver- 
ortung des Sachverhalts im Kommentar die moderne Fachterminologie 
zu bemühen. 

Ein geeignetes Medium für all dies könnte das Internet mit 
Hypertext sein, weil es für eine schnelle und weite Verbreitung sorgt 
und den größten Gestaltungsspielraum bietet, das Informationsgeflecht 
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des Papyrus Ebers und seiner Übersetzungsrezeption zu entwirren, 
was in Buchform, wie der GRUNDRISS gezeigt hat, nur mit Einschrän- 
kungen und mit großer Mühe möglich ist. Der Hauptvorteil einer 
Internetpublikation ist der durch anklickbaren Hypertext realisierbare, 
unmittelbare und multidimensionale Anschluss des Kommentars an 
die Übersetzung. Es kommt hinzu, dass der fast unbegrenzte Daten- 
raum des Netzes auch Platz für eine Volltext-Faksimilierung der 
gesamten Übersetzungs- und sonstigen Deutungsgeschichte bietet. Der 
Anfang ist gemacht, da die Originalhandschrift — auch sie wäre hyper- 
textuell einzubinden — großenteils bereits im Netz steht. 
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Zum Problem der kulturellen Gebundenheit 
bei der Übersetzung von medizinischen Keilschrifttexten 


Nils P. Heeßel (Ruprecht-Karls-Universität Heidelberg) 


Übersetzen heißt, zwei Herren dienen. Also kann es niemand. 
Also ist es wie alles, was theoretisch besehen niemand Kann, 
praktisch jedermanns Aufgabe. 
Jeder muss übersetzen, und jeder tut‘s. 

Franz Rosenzweig! 


Die Erkenntnis, dass die Gedanken nicht willkürlich an die Sprache 
gebunden sind, sondern mit ihr eine untrennbare Symbiose eingehen, 
die sich niemals eins zu eins in eine andere Sprache übertragen lässt, ist 
keineswegs neu. So fasste der Tannait Rabbi Jehuda das Dilemma aller 
Übersetzer schon im 2. Jh. n. Chr. mit den Worten zusammen: „Wer 
einen Schriftvers wörtlich übersetzt, ist ein Lügner, und wer hinzufügt, 
ist ein Verleumder und Gotteslästerer“.2 Bereits in dieser die Über- 
setzungsmöglichkeit von als heilig angesehenen Texten ganz grund- 
sätzlich in Frage stellenden Aussage scheint eine duale Typologie der 
Übersetzung durch, die die Debatte um die Möglichkeiten und Gren- 
zen der Übersetzung bis heute bestimmt: Die wörrliche Übersetzung, die 
sich eng am Wortlaut des Originaltextes entlang bewegt, im Gegensatz 
zur sinngemäßen Übersetzung, die mit Umformulierungen, Hinzufügun- 
gen und Auslassungen arbeitet. Der Bibelübersetzer Hieronymus hat 
diese beiden gegensätzlichen Übertragungsstrategien in einem Brief ex- 
plizit formuliert, indem er zwischen dem Übersetzen Wort für Wort 
(verbum de verbo) und dem Übersetzen Sinn für Sinn (sensum de 
sensu) unterschied. Ob verfremdend vs. eindeutschend, dofnmentarisch vs. 


1. ROSENZWEIG (1984): 51. 
2 b.Oidd. 49a. Zur Übersetzungsproblematik von hebräischen heiligen Texten 
siehe VELTRI (1994). 
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transponierend, retrospektiv vs. prospektiv, doknmentierend vs. Rommunikativ 
oder philologisch vs. stimulierend, die Diskussion um die grundsätzlichen 
Möglichkeiten zu übersetzen hat sich von dieser dualen Typologie bis 
heute nicht gelöst. Am wirkmächtigsten hat diese duale Übersetzungs- 
typologie vielleicht der Theologe Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleierma- 
cher formuliert: 
Entweder der Uebersezer läßt den Schriftsteller möglichst in Ruhe, und 
bewegt den Leser ihm entgegen; oder er läßt den Leser möglichst in Ruhe 
und bewegt den Schriftsteller ihm entgegen. Beide sind so gänzlich von ein- 
ander verschieden, daß durchaus einer von beiden so streng als möglich muß 
verfolgt werden, aus jeder Vermischung aber ein höchst unzuverlässiges Re- 
sultat nothwendig hervorgeht, und zu besorgen ist daß Schriftsteller und 
Leser sich gänzlich verfehlen.* 
Solche übersetzungstheoretischen Diskussionen können auch für den 
Wissenschaftler hilfreich sein, der einen jahrtausendealten Text in eine 
der modernen Wissenschaftssprachen überträgt und sich dabei per- 
manent der Entscheidung gegenüber sieht, wie wörtlich bzw. wie frei 
er den Text übersetzen soll. Denn die Frage, wieviel er von der ganzen 
zeitlichen und kulturellen Gebundenheit eines Textes dem modernen 
Leser zumuten muss und wie schr er sich von seiner Vorlage lösen 
darf, um dem heutigen Sprachgebrauch Rechnung zu tragen, lässt sich 
kaum anders angehen, als durch eine explizite Benennung der Ziele, 
aber auch der Schwierigkeiten bei einer Übersetzung. Besonders bei 
Wissenschaften, zu denen auch die Altorientalistik gehört, deren Texte 
nicht nur aus einer zeitlich wie räumlich weit von uns entfernten 
Kultur stammen, sondern zudem in schwierigen und oft mehrdeutigen 
Schriftsystemen verfasst sind, deren Entzifferung und Überführung in 
eine lateinische Umschrift bereits einen wesentlichen ‚Übersetzungs‘- 
schritt ausmacht, wird der Problematik der Übersetzung in eine moder- 
ne Sprache häufig nicht genügend Rechnung getragen. Dabei bewegen 
sich gerade die Übersetzungen von ‚wissenschaftlichen‘ Texten antiker 
Kulturen, die hier vor allem interessieren, in einem besonderen Span- 
nungsfeld: Einerseits definiert gerade die von uns wahrgenommene 
Zugehörigkeit eines Textes zu einer der modernen Wissenschaftsdis- 
ziplinen wie Mathematik, Astronomie oder Medizin einen Text als 


3 Zu den verschiedenen dualen Übersetzungstypologien siehe KITZBICHLER 
(2007). 
4 SCHLEIERMACHER (1813/2002): 74. 
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‚wissenschaftlich‘ und gibt damit eine gewisse Terminologie in der 
Übersetzung vor, andererseits enttäuscht der Text aufgrund seiner kul- 
turellen Gebundenheit, die oft schr stark von unserer Wahrnehmung 
von Wissenschaftlichkeit abweicht, die durch die Klassifizierung ge- 
schaffene Erwartungshaltung. Diese Spannung von wissenschaftlicher 
Ähnlichkeit und kulturspezifischer Gestaltung führt zu zahlreichen 
Problemen bei der Übersetzung, die hier am Beispiel von heilkund- 
lichen Texten aus dem Alten Orient illustriert werden sollen. 

Bekanntlich ist der Übersetzer eines Textes nicht nur der Interpre- 
tator von Worten und Sinn, der bei seiner Übersetzung für die seman- 
tische Korrektheit der verwendeten Wörter und die korrekte Über- 
tragung der Idiomatik einsteht, sondern auch ein Kulturvermittler, der 
in seiner Übersetzung die Besonderheiten der Kultur des Ausgangs- 
textes im Zieltext deutlich machen muss. Dies stellt bereits Übersetzer 
moderner Sprachen hin und wieder vor teilweise unüberwindbare Hin- 
dernisse, ist jedoch für den Übersetzer antiker wissenschaftlicher Texte 
von noch weit größerer Tragweite, da er die sprachliche Idiomatik wie 
die kulturellen Besonderheiten erst anhand des Textes erforscht, den er 
gleichzeitig übersetzt. Wie schwierig dies im Einzelfall ist und wie schr 
das Verständnis der kulturellen Gegebenheiten die Interpretation von 
Wörtern und Idiomatik eines Ausgangstextes bestimmt, wird im Fol- 
genden anhand von drei Fallbeispielen dargestellt werden. 

Ein erstes Beispiel für die Problematik einer idiomatisch korrekten 
Übersetzung bei Beachtung der kulturellen Unterschiede liefert ein 
Eintrag aus der 22. Tafel des babylonischen Diagnosehandbuchs. Das Dia- 
gnosehandbuch ist eine Sammlung von mehreren tausend Symptom- 
beschreibungen und den mit ihnen verbundenen Diagnosen und Pro- 
gnosen, die im 11. Jh. v. Chr. von dem babylonischen Gelehrten Esa- 
gil-kin-apli geschaffen wurde. Das auf 40 Tafeln niedergeschriebene 
Diagnosehandbuch war in sechs Kapitel unterteilt, die zwischen zwei und 
elf Tafeln umfassen konnten. Erhalten ist uns das Diagnosehandbuch in 
zahlreichen Manuskripten, die zwischen dem 7. und dem 4. Jh. v. Chr. 
abgefasst wurden.? Der neunte Eintrag der 22. Tafel lautet: 


5 Zum babylonischen Diagnosehandbuch siche HEEßEL (2000) und HEEBEL 
(2001). 
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DIS NA GIS-Su u SAG SA-Sü KÜM sar-ha ü-kal TUN SA-Su GU,-Su u SA-Su ma-hu A.lI- 

δά GIR.II-SU u SA-Su KÜM-em NA BI GIG na-a-ki GIG SU !xV® 

Wenn der Penis und das Epigastrium eines Mannes brennend heiß sind, das 

Innere seiner Bauchhöhle ihn schmerzt und seine Eingeweide rasen, seine 

Arme, Füße und sein Bauch heiß sind: Dieser Mann leidet an einer Krankheit 

des/von/wegen näku, Hand der IStar. 
Insbesondere die Interpretation der Diagnose „amelu 5 murus näki marus 
gät IStar“ ist hierbei problematisch. Ganz wörtlich übersetzt lautet diese 
Diagnose: „Dieser Mann ist krank an einer Krankheit des näki, Hand 
der IStar.‘“ Der erste Bearbeiter dieses Eintrags, Rene Labat, übersetzte 
murus näki mit „maladie venerienne“, also dem Wort „Geschlechts- 
krankheit“.” Als Erklärung gab Labat eine Ableitung von dem Verb 
näku an, so dass murus näki ihm zufolge wörtlich „maladie de coit“, so 
viel wie „Krankheit des/wegen Koitus‘“ bedeute.8 Nun ist die Frage, ob 
die Übersetzung „Geschlechtskrankheit“ (maladie venerienne) einer 
Wendung, die wörtlich „Krankheit des/wegen Koitus“ (maladie de 
coit) bedeutet, zulässig ist. Labat thematisiert dies nicht, sondern geht 
wie selbstverständlich davon aus, dass in diesem Eintrag eine Ge- 
schlechtskrankheit behandelt wird. Wahrscheinlich darf man anneh- 
men, dass die Erwähnung des männlichen Geschlechtsteils in der Sym- 
ptombeschreibung sowie die Nennung der „Hand“ der Göttin IStar, 
zu deren Zuständigkeiten auch der gesamte Bereich der geschlecht- 
lichen Liebe gehörte, in der Diagnose hierfür den Ausschlag gaben.!V 
Unter dem Begriff „Geschlechtskrankheiten“ werden heute im allge- 
meinen Sprachgebrauch Krankheiten verstanden, die auch bzw. haupt- 


6 Siehe HEEßEL (2000): 252£., 259, 264. 

7  LaABAT (1951): 179, Z. 10. Weitere Belege für die Diagnose murus näki finden 
sich in LABAT (1951): 110, Z. 7-10’, 134, Z. 34-36. Ebenso übersetzt auch 
GLASSNER (2002). 

8  LABAT (1951): 111, Anm. 199. 

9 Zur Wendung „Hand der Gottheit so-und-so“ und den damit verbundenen 
ätiologischen Krankheitsvorstellungen der Babylonier und Assyrer siehe 
HEEßEL (2000): 49-54 und HEEßEL (2006). 

10 Siehe auch LABAT (1957-1971). Die vorliegende Textstelle wird von Labat 
auch unter dem Lemma „Geschlechtskrankheiten“ im Reallexikon der As- 
syriologie besprochen, doch ebenfalls ohne genaue Erläuterung, warum sich 
hinter diesen Symptomen eine Geschlechtskrankheit verbergen solle. Über- 
haupt enthält der Artikel keinerlei direkte Evidenz dafür, dass im Alten 
Orient die Übertragung von Krankheiten durch den Geschlechtsverkehr 
bekannt ist. 
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sächlich durch Geschlechtsverkehr übertragen werden, wie beispiels- 
weise Syphilis, Gonorrhöe oder Hepatitis B. Mit einer solchen Überset- 
zung der akkadischen Wendung murus näki wird daher einerseits ange- 
nommen, dass die geschilderten Symptome auf eine Geschlechtskrank- 
heit zurückgeführt werden können und andererseits impliziert, dass im 
Alten Orient die Übertragung von Krankheiten durch Geschlechtsver- 
kehr bekannt gewesen sei und ihren Niederschlag in der akkadischen 
medizinischen Terminologie gefunden habe. 

Doch sind diese Übersetzung und die damit einhergehende Ein- 
schätzung der altorientalischen Medizin wirklich gerechtfertigt? Bei ge- 
nauerer Betrachtung der Idiomatik können hier durchaus berechtigte 
Zweifel angebracht sein. Die Wendung murus xy marus „Er ist krank 
mit/leidet an der xy-Krankheit“ selbst gibt uns noch keinen Hinweis 
darauf, dass hiermit notwendigerweise eine kulturell eindeutig defi- 
nierte Krankheit vorliegt, da sie auch in anderen Kontexten als Be- 
schreibung einer Erkrankung erscheint.!! Das Verb näku bzw. niaku ist 
tatsächlich ein Wort für den Geschlechtsverkehr, jedoch gibt es im 
Akkadischen wie wohl in den allermeisten Sprachen zahlreiche Termi- 
ni, die diese menschliche Aktivität bezeichnen. Hierbei haben die ver- 
schiedenen Termini jeweils unterschiedliche Konnotationen — und dies 
ist auch bei näku der Fall. Denn näku bezeichnet den Geschlechts- 
verkehr nicht wertfrei, als einen Vollzug der Handlung, sondern es hat 
eindeutig pejorativen Charakter; näku beschreibt den illegitimen, den 
moralisch und rechtlich nicht sanktionierten Geschlechtsverkehr etwa 
zwischen einer verheirateten Frau und einem Fremden, den homo- 
sexuellen Geschlechtsverkehr oder den einer zur Enthaltsamkeit 


11 Siehe z.B. murus kissati marus „Er leidet an der kissatu-Krankheit“ in HEEßEL 
(2000): 179, Z. 79 oder murus minäti(UB.NIGIN.NA) marus „Er leidet an einer 
Erkrankung der Gliedmaßen“ in HEEßEL (2000): 196, Z. 15f. Weiterhin ist 
die Wendung murus rämi marus „Er leidet an der Liebeskrankheit“ zu ver- 
gleichen, die LABAT (1951): 171, Z. 9 und 179, Z. 7, 9 sowie AHW 9514 eben- 
so als Geschlechtskrankheit deuten möchten. In HEEßEL (2000): 264 habe 
ich zu zeigen versucht, dass die Symptome aber keineswegs für eine Ge- 
schlechtskrankheit sprechen, sondern vielmehr, analog dem modernen 
Sprachgebrauch, die akkadische Idiomatik psychosomatische Probleme in- 
folge von Liebeskummer beschreibt. 
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verpflichteten Priesterin. Niemals jedoch wird mit dem Verbum näku 
der legitime Verkehr eines Ehepaates beschrieben.!? 

Es ist dieser Aspekt des illegitimen Geschlechtsverkehrs, der in 
unserem Beispiel zum Tragen kommt, da hier eine moralische Schuld 
des Patienten als ursächlich für die Krankheit angesehen wird. Die 
korrekte Übersetzung muss also lauten: „Er leidet an einer Krankheit 
wegen illegitimen Geschlechtsverkehrs“. Hierdurch erklärt sich auch schr 
schön, warum die Göttin Istar als Verursacherin der Krankheit ange- 
schen wird, da ja gerade der moralische Aspekt der geschlechtlichen 
Liebe in ihren Aufgabenbereich fällt. Weiterhin lässt sich feststellen, 
dass die verschiedenen Symptomgefüge, die mit der Diagnose murus 
näki marus verbunden werden, keine sichere Interpretation als vene- 
rische Krankheit zulassen, noch aus diesen Belegen sicher darauf ge- 
schlossen werden darf, dass die Ansteckung durch Geschlechtsverkehr 
in Babylonien bekannt war. 

Die Übersetzung der Textstelle als „Er leidet an einer Ge- 
schlechtskrankheit“ wird also zum einen der semantischen Bedeutung 
des Verbums näku nicht gerecht, und zum anderen trägt sie der kul- 
turellen Gebundenheit der Texte zu wenig Rechnung; hier wird zu schr 
der moderne medizinische Aspekt der Zielsprache betont und zu we- 
nig die moralische Intention des ausgangssprachlichen Textes. 

Neben solchen speziellen Wort-Verbindungen, die als terminus 
technicus in medizinischen Texten erscheinen, werden in der Diagnostik 
und Therapeutik auch ganz allgemeine Verben zur Beschreibung von 
Symptomen verwendet. Es ist häufig gar nicht so leicht, hier die pas- 
sende Bedeutung innerhalb der medizinischen Texte zu eruieren. Ein 
schönes Beispiel hierfür ist der Verwendung des Verbums mahäsu in 
Symptombeschreibungen. Die Grundbedeutung des in den verschie- 
densten Textgattungen belegten Wortes mahäsu kann als „schlagen, 
treffen“ bestimmt werden. In Beschreibungen von Symptomen wird 
häufig in der Stativform beschrieben, dass ein Patient an einem Kör- 
perteil „geschlagen“ sei. Einige Beispiele hierzu aus dem babylonischen 
Diagnosehandbuch: 

DIS ina SAG.DU-SÜ SIG-is-ma SA SAG.KI-Su SU.[II]-Su u [GIJR.U-SU 1-ni$ ZI.MES SA, u 

i-mim SU DINGIR TI (SA.GIG 3/81) 


12 Siehe hierzu die von CAD N/I 197£. zusammengestellten Belege und vgl. 
noch AHW 784a sub niaku. Im CAD wird das Verb näku völlig korrekt mit 
„to have illicit sexual intercoutse, to fornicate“ übersetzt. 
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Wenn er (=der Patient) an seinem Kopf „geschlagen“ ist und die Blutbahnen 
seines Kopfes, seiner Hände und seiner Füße gleichzeitig stark pulsieren, er 
rot ist und heiß: Hand des Gottes, er wird genesen. 


DIS ina EME-Sü SIG-is SU XISKUR [ ... ] (SA.GIG 7/26) 

Wenn er an seiner Zunge „geschlagen“ ist: Hand des Adad [ ... ]. 

DIS ina ELLAG-SU SIG-is SU {ISKUR ὁ SU “Kü-bi [ ... ] (SA.GIG 12/iii 19) 

Wenn er an seiner Niere „geschlagen“ ist: Hand des Adad, (alternativ:) Hand 

des Kübu. 

Rene Labat übersetzte die Wendung ina-KÖRPERTEIL-mahis schr vor- 
sichtig mit „s’il est ‚frappe‘ ἃ la...“ und benutzte mit „frapper“ ein 
französisches Verbum, das ähnlich mehrdeutig wie mahäsu im Akkadi- 
schen ist; außerdem setzte er das Verb auch noch in Anführungszei- 
chen, um deutlich zu machen, dass hier nicht einfach von der Grund- 
bedeutung „schlagen“ auszugehen ist. In einer neueren Auswertung 
der diagnostischen Texte haben JoAnn Scurlock und Burton Andersen 
die entsprechenden Belege mit „to wound“, also mit „verwunden, 
verletzen“ übersetzt und angegeben, dass solche Verwundungen auf 
körperliche Gewalt, sei es durch Faustkämpfe oder den Einsatz von 
Schwertern, Pfeilen oder Holzprügeln, zurückzuführen sei. Sie sehen in 
allen diesen Belegen eine Beschreibung von Traumata vorliegen. Diese 
Deutung der Belege ist nun m.E. äußerst gewagt, da in schr vielen der 
zahlreichen Belege in den weiteren Symptombeschreibungen keine 
Hinweise auf äußere Verletzungen vorliegen. Wenn wir uns den ersten 
zitierten Beleg anschauen, so ist von dem Patienten nur gesagt, dass er 
einen sehr stark erhöhten Puls aufweist und zudem rot und heiß ist; 
dies lässt auf einen stark arbeitenden Organismus schließen, aber 
keinesfalls auf eine äußere Verletzung. Doch wie sonst kann man diese 
Wendung deuten? 

Hier ist es wichtig sich zu vergegenwärtigen, dass die wichtigste 
Aufgabe der altorientalischen diagnostischen Texte nicht die Bestim- 
mung der Krankheit war, sondern vor allem die Identifizierung der die 
Krankheit verursachenden Gottheit.'? Nach den krankheitsätiologi- 
schen Vorstellungen der Babylonier und Assyrer war eine Erkrankung 
die Folge eines bewussten oder unbewussten Tabubruchs seitens des 
Patienten. Als Folge platzierte eine verärgerte Gottheit eine Krankheit 
in den Körper des Menschen. Anhand der Symptome am Körper des 


13 Zu den altorientalischen ätiologischen Krankheitsvorstellungen siehe 
HEEBEL (2000): 1-6 und HEEßEL (2001). 
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Patienten konnte ein kundiger Heiler nun nicht nur die Krankheit 
benennen und eine Prognose über den Krankheitsverlauf stellen, son- 
dern er konnte auch direkt auf die die Krankheit verursachende Gott- 
heit rückschließen. Dies war wichtig, da in einem polytheistischen 
System die richtige Gottheit angesprochen werden musste, um sie mit 
dem Patienten wieder zu versöhnen und die Gesundheit des Be- 
troffenen so wiederherzustellen. 

Die Gottheit platzierte nun die Krankheit in den Körper des 
Patienten durch einen physischen Kontakt, in dem — so kann man aus 
den Texten herauslesen — die Krankheit wie etwas Feinstoffliches in 
den Körper des Kranken übertragen wurde. Dieser physische Kontakt 
wurde mit verschiedenen Verben beschrieben, die alle die Idee einer 
irgendwie gearteten Berührung voraussetzen. So „berührt“, „packt“ 
oder „schlägt“ die Gottheit den Menschen; am häufigsten ist aber die 
Wendung belegt, die uns schon mehrfach in den Textbeispielen 
begegnet ist: „Hand der Gottheit so-und-so“, wobei durch die „Hand“ 
dieser physische Kontakt impliziert wird. 

Aufgrund dieser ätiologischen Vorstellungen über die Erkrankung 
von Menschen dürfte die in den Symptombeschreibungen erschei- 
nende Wendung ina-KÖRPERTEIL-mahis nicht so sehr eine Beschrei- 
bung der medizinischen Indikation sein, sondern weit wahrscheinlicher 
ein Hinweis auf diese ätiologischen Vorstellung über die Entstehung 
von Erkrankungen; mit ina-KÖRPERTEIL-mahis wird dann beschrieben, 
welcher Körperteil von der Erkrankung hauptsächlich betroffen ist. 
Die Verwendung von mahäsu „schlagen, treffen“ hängt somit ursäch- 
lich mit den ätiologischen Vorstellungen über den physischen Kontakt 
bei der Übertragung einer Erkrankung zusammen und verweist nicht 
auf eine besondere medizinische Symptomatik. Die Formulierung ina- 
KÖRPERTEIL-mahis kann dann besser mit „er ist an dem Körperteil so- 
und-so betroffen“ übersetzt werden, da hierdurch die Verortung der 
Krankheit an den entsprechenden Körperpartien zum Ausdruck 
kommt, ohne gleich eine bestimmte medizinische Indikation zu 
suggerieren. 

Eine Übersetzung der Wendung ina-KÖRPERTEIL-mahis als „er ist 
an dem Körperteil so-und-so verletzt/verwundet“ trägt wiederum der 
kulturellen Gebundenheit der Texte zu wenig Rechnung und geht von 
einer medizinischen Indikation aus, wo tatsächlich nur eine kultur- 
spezifische Idiomatik vorliegt. 
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In einem weiteren Fall geht es um eine grundsätzliche Überlegung zur 
Übersetzung von medizinischen Texten. In ihrem Buch Diagnoses in 
Assyrian and Babylonian Medicine haben JoAnn Scurlock und Burton 
Andersen eine weitreichende These aufgestellt. Ihnen zufolge würde in 
mesopotamischen medizinischen Texten die rechte oder linke Körper- 
seite des Kranken nicht wie in der modernen Medizin aus Sicht des 
Kranken selbst, sondern aus der Sicht des Heilers beschrieben: 
In modern medical writing, it is necessary to identify on which side of the 
body a particular sign or symptom is located. ’This was also the case in 
ancient Mesopotamia. However, their convention was not the same as ours. 
Modern physicians identify the location by the right or left hand of the 
patient. "The ancient Mesopotamian physician used his own hand orientation 
to localize the findings.'* 
Diese Entdeckung überrascht insofern, als diese Sichtweise nicht nur 
den Konventionen unserer eigenen Kultur widerspricht, sondern auch 
denen anderer antiker Kulturen. Für diese Interpretation führen 
Scurlock und Andersen nur eine einzige Quelle an, eine Passage aus 
einem Kommentartext aus dem 4. Jh. v. Chr. aus der südbabylonischen 
Stadt Uruk, der die vierte Tafel des Diagnosehandbuchs kommentiert. Der 
Eintrag lautet im Originaltext:!5 
SA[G.K]I-Su δά 15 GU,-$u SU dUTU ΤΙΝ [SAG.KI-SU δά 1]50 GU,-Su SU XV ΤΙΝ & IGI 
15 & ‘XV & IG1150 & τυ . 
Seine rechte Schläfe schmerzt ihn: Hand des Samas; [seine linke [Schläfe] 
schmerzt ihn: Hand der IStar, er wird genesen. Das rechte IGI: IStar, das linke 
IGI: Samas. 
Das Wortzeichen IGI, das hier unübersetzt gelassen wurde, hat eine 
Vielzahl von akkadischen Lesungen. Grundsätzlich bezeichnet IGI das 
Auge und das Schen, aber auch das Gesicht. Scurlock und Andersen 
übersetzen hier: „The right/left side (of the face)“ und ziehen die 
Schlussfolgerung, dass die Beobachtung der Körperseiten aus der Sicht 
des Heilers erfolgte, da die rechte Seite sich auf die Göttin Istar und 
die linke auf den Gott Sama$ bezieht und die Beobachtung in den 
beiden zitierten diagnostischen Einträgen andersherum formuliert ist. 
Doch kann diese Deutung aufgrund dieses Belegs wirklich als gesichert 
gelten? Zum einen sollte uns die vorliegende Textgattung einen Warn- 
hinweis geben. Kommentare gehören zu den am diffizilsten zu inter- 


14 SCURLOCK/ANDERSEN (2005): XXIIf. 
15 Der Eintrag findet sich bei HUNGER (1976): 38, Nr. 30, Vs. 11-12. 
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pretierenden Texten, da sie von einem großen Reduktionismus ge- 
kennzeichnet sind; die Formulierungen sind sehr kurz, weisen häufig 
keinerlei Grammatik auf und stellen assoziative Verbindungen her, 
denen wir oft kaum folgen können.!® Auch die Interpretation des vor- 
liegenden Beispiels ist extrem schwierig. Zu notieren ist erst einmal, 
dass es nicht das Ziel des Kommentareintrags ist, uns klarzumachen, 
dass die linke bzw. rechte Seite aus der Sicht des Heilers geschen 
wurde. Vielmehr deuten die Erwähnungen der beiden Gottheiten Istar 
und Sama$ darauf hin, dass der Eintrag eine Erklärung für den Bezug 
der beiden Gottheiten auf die linke bzw. die rechte Seite geben will. 
Dabei lässt sich im babylonischen Diagnosehandbuch nicht feststellen, 
dass diese beiden Götter speziell mit einer Seite verbunden wären; 
beide werden sowohl bei Symptomen auf der linken als auch der 
rechten Seite genannt. Auf der graphischen Ebene ist interessant, dass 
sowohl die Gottheit IStar als auch die rechte und linke Seite mit 
Zahlzeichen geschrieben werden; dies ist in der Keilschrift nichts 
Ungewöhnliches, doch kann die Verbindung von IStar mit der rechten 
Seite durchaus darauf zurückgeführt werden, dass sowohl Istar als auch 
die rechte Seite hier mit der Zahl 15 geschrieben werden. 

Die Interpretation dieses Kommentareintrags ist somit völlig ab- 
hängig von der Lesung des Zeichens IGI. Nur mit viel lexikographi- 
schem Wohlwollen kann man IGI als „Seite“ oder „Körperseite“ inter- 
pretieren, schon eher wäre auch eine mögliche Lesung mihirtu zu 
denken. mihirtu kann u.a. „gegenüber“ und sogar „die gegenüberliegen- 
de Seite“ bedeuten, und dies würde die Deutung von Scurlock und An- 
dersen ad absurdum führen. Fraglich bleibt, ob man auf eine so wenig 
belastbare Quelle eine so weitreichende Deutung aufbauen kann, wie 
die, dass die Körperseiten im Alten Orient aus der Sicht des Heilers 
beschrieben werden. Aufgrund der sehr unsicheren Deutung des Kom- 
mentareintrags dürften hier die Übersetzer eine kulturelle Eigenheit be- 
achtet haben, die sich bei genauerer Prüfung als nicht existent erweist. 

Nehmen wir jedoch — rein hypothetisch — einmal an, dass Scur- 
locks und Andersens Deutung zuträfe und die Körperseiten des Pa- 
tienten tatsächlich sicher aus der Sicht des Heilers beschrieben würden. 
Würde dies es rechtfertigen, in der Übersetzung von Tausenden von 
diagnostischen Einträgen jedes Mal die rechte und linke Seite des akka- 


16 Zu babylonisch-assyrischen Kommentaren siehe FRAHM (2004). 
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dischen Ausgangstextes im englischen Zieltext in das Gegenteil zu 
verkehren? Oder, um es mit Schleiermacher zu formulieren, den Leser 
in Ruhe zu lassen und den Text zu ihm hinzubewegen? Auch wenn uns 
diese Vorgehensweise zu extrem erscheint, da hier der Eigenheit der 
ausgangssprachlichen Kultur zu wenig Respekt gezeigt wird, kann man 
sicherlich lange über diese Frage streiten, je nachdem, welchem grund- 
sätzlichen Übersetzungsverständnis man anhängt; bzw. je nachdem, 
wie sehr man eine fremde Kultur als andersartig oder gleichartig zu 
unserer Kultur auffasst. Jedoch ist jenseits der persönlichen Über- 
setzungsvorlieben ein wichtiger Aspekt zu beachten, der eine allzu sehr 
an den modernen Leser angepasste Übersetzung von altorientalischen 
medizinischen Keilschrifttexten problematisch erscheinen lässt. Dieser 
Aspekt ist die Frage nach dem Ziel der Übersetzung. 

Während eine stark am Ausgangstext orientierte Übersetzung die 
kulturellen Eigenheiten betont und dem Leser eine Auseinander- 
setzung mit dieser Kultur aufnötigt, ist ihr Ziel relativ klar definiert: 
Den Text dem Leser zugänglich zu machen ohne die kulturellen Eigen- 
heiten zu verdecken, um somit ein tieferes Verständnis der Kultur zu 
erreichen. Eine auf den Leser ausgerichtete Übersetzung muss ihr Ziel 
jedoch jenseits der Vorstellung, dem Leser möglichst wenig inter- 
kulturelle Verständnisarbeit zuzumuten, genauer definieren; gerade 
dieser Aspekt hat in der rezenten Theoriebildung in den Translations- 
wissenschaften ihren Niederschlag gefunden. In den achtziger Jahren 
des letzten Jahrhunderts hat es in den Translationswissenschaften eine 
Neuausrichtung auf die sogenannte Skopostheorie hin gegeben, eine 
allgemeine Translationstheorie mit funktionsorientiertem Ansatz. Als 
ihre Begründer gelten Katharina Reiß und Hans J. Vermeer, die bereits 
im Vorwort ihrer Publikation Grundlegung einer allgemeinen Translations- 
theorie darauf hinweisen, dass es „sich dabei nicht um ein bloß 
abstraktes Theoriegebäude [handelt]; vielmehr wurde vorsätzlich im- 
mer wieder der Bezug zur Praxis hergestellt“!”. Zu den Kennzeichen 
der Skopostheorie gehört die Abwendung von der Orientierung auf 
den Ausgangstext, hin zur Orientierung auf das intendierte Ziel der 
Translation; der 'Translationsvorgang und die Form des Translats 
werden durch das Ziel (Skopos) der Übersetzung bestimmt. Durch die 
hierdurch entstehende Funktionsvarianz kann ein und derselbe Aus- 


17 REIß/VERMEER (1984): VI. 
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gangstext mit unterschiedlichen Skopoi unterschiedlich übersetzt wer- 
den, wobei der Übersetzer in seiner Funktion als Experte die Verant- 
wortung für das Erreichen des Skopos übernimmt. Durch die Praxis- 
relevanz der Skopostheorie hat sie rasch Verbreitung in der Trans- 
latologie gefunden, und diese funktionale Theorie bestimmt heute 
weitgehend die theoretische Diskussion der Übersetzungswissen- 
schaften. 

Im Lichte dieser bei heutigen Übersetzern anerkannten und oft 
gebrauchten funktionalen Skopostheorie wäre die Übersetzung der 
rechten bzw. linken Seite im Ausgangstext in das Gegenteil im Zieltext 
also durchaus zu vertreten, wenn denn das Ziel einer solchen Trans- 
lation klar wäre. Doch genau an diesem Punkt bleibt die Übersetzung 
von Scurlock und Andersen implizit und lässt offen, welches Ziel, und 
damit, welche Funktion sie hat. Durch die fehlende explizite Erklärung 
ihrer auf die Zielsprache zielenden Übersetzung setzen sich Scurlock 
und Andersen der Gefahr aus, dass die Leser ihrer Übersetzung ein 
Ziel und dem Translat eine Funktion unterstellen, welche sie wo- 
möglich so gar nicht intendiert haben. Zwar könnte man argumen- 
tieren, dass eine solche ‚korrekte‘ Wiedergabe der entsprechenden 
Körperseiten lediglich einen Denkfehler beim ungebildeten Leser 
vermeidet, doch verfolgt jede Übersetzung, wie die Skopostheorie auf 
der übersetzungstheoretischen Ebene eindrücklich aufzeigt, notwen- 
digerweise ein bestimmtes Ziel, selbst wenn dieses nicht explizit 
formuliert wird. Es stellt sich daher die Frage, welche moderne Funk- 
tion der altorientalischen medizinisch-diagnostischen Texte eine solche 
Fokussierung auf das Zielpublikum der Übersetzung rechtfertigen 
würde? Diese Funktion kann nur in der Auswertung der alt- 
orientalischen medizinischen Texte im Hinblick auf die moderne 
Medizin geschen werden, um aus ihnen anhand der Kriterien der 
modernen Medizin das extrahieren zu können, was auch heute als wis- 
senschaftlich anerkennenswert zu gelten hat. Diese Texte werden mit- 
hin auf ihren Wert für die moderne Medizingeschichte reduziert, wenn 
Medizingeschichte denn auf eine bloße teleologische Erfolgsgeschichte 
verkürzt wird. Dies ist eine häufig anzutreffende, versteckte, nie expli- 
zit gemachte Agenda in einer solchen funktionalen Übersetzung 
altorientalischer medizinischer Texte: Die Herauslösung aus ihrer 
kulturellen Gebundenheit und ihre Verwertbarkeit nach modernen wis- 
senschaftlichen Maßstäben. Dass diese Vorgehensweise keine adäquate 
Beschreibung der antiken Wissenschaften ermöglicht, ist in der 
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Medizin- und Wissenschaftsgeschichte längst zur communis opinio ge- 
worden;!® es ist an der Zeit, diesen Forschungsstand auch in der 
Altorientalistik zur Kenntnis zu nehmen. 

Die hier vorgestellten problematischen Stellen in medizinischen 
Texten aus dem Alten Orient zeigen, dass es insbesondere die kul- 
turelle Gebundenheit des Textes ist, die in vielen Fällen zu problema- 
tischen Übersetzungen führt. Interessant dabei ist, dass auch seman- 
tische oder idiomatische Probleme bei einer Übersetzung meist nicht 
dazu führen, die generelle Auffassung von der Bedeutung des Textes 
zu hinterfragen. Um zu guten Übersetzungen von antiken wissen- 
schaftlichen Texten zu gelangen, ist es daher vonnöten, sich die 
kulturelle Einbettung der Texte immer wieder vor Augen zu führen. 
Im Sinne Hans-Georg Gadamers ist daher beim Übersetzer die Bereit- 
schaft zur Horizontverschmelzung von antikem Text und modernen 
Vorurteilen, die durch den Text erschüttert werden, vonnöten.!? Eine 
extreme Übersetzung, die — wie von Schleiermacher vertreten — ent- 
weder den antiken Text vollständig der Moderne anpasst oder den 
modernen Leser zwingt, sich umfassend mit der den Text hervor- 
bringenden Kultur zu beschäftigen, ist hingegen wenig geeignet, 
zwischen unterschiedlichen Kulturen zu vermitteln. 
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The lamp and the mirror, or: 
Some comments on the ancient understanding 
of Mesopotamian medical manuscripts! 


Martin Worthington (SOAS, University of London) 
Background 


Students of Mesopotamian medicine are fortunate in having at their 
disposal many ancient manuscripts of both therapeutic and diagnostic 
works.” The overwhelming majority stems from the first millennium 
BC. 

Therapeutic prescriptions typically follow the format ‘If a man has 
X, Yand Z3 then do A, B, C, and he will recover’; sometimes a diag- 
nosis appears between the symptoms and the treatment: If a man has 
X, Y and Z, he suffers from A; do B, C, D, and he will recover’. A 
given tablet usually contains many prescriptions, separated by horizon- 
tal lines. 

The great majority of tablets bearing therapeutic prescriptions is 
inscribed in Neo-Assyrian script, and comes from four sites: Sultantepe 
(in South-East Turkey), the ‘exorcist’s house’ (in Assur), a temple 
library at Nimrud (ancient Kalhu) and the libraries of king Assurbani- 
pal (in Nineveh). They date to c. 700-600 BC. A sizeable minority of 
prescriptions is inscribed in Late Babylonian script, and comes from 
Uruk (in Southern Babylonia). They date to the Hellenistic and later 


1 The following abbreviations are used: LKA = EBELING (1953); BAM = 
KÖCHER (1963-1980); ΒΑΚ = HUNGER (1968); CTN IV = WISEMAN/ 
BLACK (1996). 

2 The number of different prescriptions has never been quantified, and such a 
computation would be complicated by the existence of similar specimens (1. e. 
should they be counted separately or as one). Nonetheless, it seems safe to 
say that the number is in the many hundreds. 

3  Triads (XYZ etc.) are used simply for purposes of illustration. In practice 
there might be more or less than three elements. 
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periods. Otherwise, there are occasional manuscripts from other times 
and places, and a few of uncertain provenance. 

Though many therapeutic tablets remain unpublished, or published 
only in cuneiform copy, thanks to the efforts of a number of scholars 
in the last ten years a sizeable corpus of fully published items is now 
available.* 

The vast majority of extant diagnostic tablets are manuscripts of 
the so-called Diagnostic Handbook (ancient title: SA.GIG), a work probably 
redacted in the late second millennium BC. A colophon-like passage in 
an ancient literary catalogue extant on a Late Babylonian manuscript 
(and partially preserved on a Neo-Assyrian manuscript) declares it was 
redacted in the reign of Adad-apal-iddina by a scholar named Esagil- 
kin-apli.> 

The Diagnostic Handbook was last edited in full by LABAT (1951). 
More recently, Tablets II and XV-XXXII have been re-edited (with 
many new manuscripts) by HEEßEL (2000, 2001-2002). 

Like all sources from the ancient world, Mesopotamian medical 
writings (both therapeutic and diagnostic) have their own set of herme- 
neutic thorns. Many of these are well-known: the sources do not ex- 
plain the rationales according to which diagnoses and therapy were 
proposed; nor how they were (supposed to be) used. It is the purpose 
of this article to highlight another complication, which is less often re- 
marked on. 


The issue of variants 


Medical writings from ancient Mesopotamia are often extant on multi- 
ple manuscripts. Sometimes, parallel manuscripts offer exactly the 
same sequence of cuneiform signs; sometimes they do not. When dif- 
ferences arise, they may be just a matter of spelling, and so semantically 
negligible; but it is also possible that the different sets of cuneiform 
signs represent fully-fledged variants, i.e. convey different meanings. 
We may surmise that variants were sometimes consciously intro- 
duced by master scribes and/or medical practitioners who dissented 


4  FINKEL (2000); SCURLOCK (2006); GELLER (2005); BÖCK (2007). 
5 See FINKEL (1988) and HEEßEL (2000): 104-110. 
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from the received version. It is also clear, however, that variants could 
arise through misunderstanding. In particular, it seems that the major- 
ity of extant Mesopotamian medical manuscripts were produced by 
copying (as opposed to dictation, or writing from memory), and there 
are cases where a scribe failed to recognise the signs on his Vorlage, and 
wrote what he zbonght he saw rather than what was actually there. 

Seen from one point of view, such errors are unwelcome distor- 
tions of the ‘true text’. From another point of view, which it would 
perhaps be advantageous to adopt more frequently, they are a rich 
source of information about the knowledge and abilities of the scribes 
who wrote the manuscripts we have today. We will present a sample of 
such errors, and then discuss their significance. 


Examples of scribes misunderstanding their Vorlagen 


Not all errors are evidence of misunderstanding. For example, mental 
lapses of various kinds (omitting a sign or word, writing the same word 
twice, etc.) can occur independently of whether or not one understands 
what one is writing. Here, we shall present some cases where we 
believe misunderstanding to be beyond doubt. 

(1) A prescription against seizure by roving ghosts is extant on two 
manuscripts from the ‘exorcist’s house’ in Assur.” Where one manu- 
script (N4 no 162 = LKA 88 = ΒΑΚ 286)8 has ana kar-Su “to save 
him” another manuscript (N4 no 235 = LKA 87, colophon lost) reads 
ina &-Su “in his house”. The latter is nonsensical in context, and clearly 
arose through the similarity of the signs KAR and E: a scribe mistook 
the former for the latter. 


6 Additional examples could be cited from the works of many scholars — for 
instance, numerous scribal errors are identified in BIGGs (1967). The concern 
of this article is not with the fact that scribes made errors per se, which is 
already well known, but with what errors can tell us about the scribes who 
made them, and the implications of this information. 

7 See SCURLOCK (2006): 339. 

8  N4 is the siglum for the ‘“exorcist’s house’ in PEDERSEN (1986). 
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(2) Another prescription against ghosts is extant on two manuscripts, 
one from Kuyunjik (MS A = CT 23.15) and one from the ‘exorcist’s 
house’ in Assur (MS B = KAR 234 = N4 no 77)? 

A, ki-$u a$-Sum la gur-ma ki nenni ir-ka la igi.igi 

.. with him, in order that they will not meet again with so-and-so your 

servant .... 

B,.. ki-su Sum-ma [...] nenni a nenni ir-ka nu igi.igi-Su 

ἐν with him, if [...] will not meet again [with] so-and-so your servant ... 
The signs on MS B almost certainly arose as follows: the sign LA was 
misread as the similar sign MA, producing the word Sum-ma “if”. The as 
of original aSSum “in order that” has vanished altogether. If this was 
spelled AS (i.e. a single horizontal wedge) on the scribe’s Vorlage, it is 
possible that he did not see it. If it was spelled AS, probably he mistook 
it for SU (perhaps failing to see δύ). 
(3) A ptescription for illness caused by a broken oath is extant on two 
manuscripts, one from the ‘house of the exorcist’ in Assur (MS A = 
BAM 156 = N4 no 166), and one being a Neo-Assyrian tablet which is 
surmised to come from Assur (MS B, unprovenanced).!! The two 
manuscripts differ in respect of one instruction: 

A ina udun lu.kürun.na üS-ma 

you enclose/heat (these ingredients) in a brewer’s oven 


B ύξ-πια Κα lü.kurun.na US 

you enclose/heat (these ingredients), you heat brewer’s beer 
It is likely that B arose as a corruption of A: the signs preserved on A 
were misread as 

üs-ma lü.kurun.na US 

you enclose/heat (these ingredients), you heat a brewer 
which the scribe correctly judged to be nonsensical, and emended to 
B 
(4) As shown by duplicates, a therapeutic tablet from Nimrud (CTN 
IV 113) is rich in misreadings of a Vorlage:!? NE for bi.iz “you trickle” 
(1.10), a-du “together with” for a 8 “sap of ... tree” (1.11), hi.du-en for 


9 See SCURLOCK (2006): 193. 

10 See HERRERO (1975). 

11 For fuller discussion see WORTHINGTON (2008). 

12 See the notes to BAM 3 lines iv.19, iv.21 and iv.28 in WORTHINGTON (2006). 
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äara-en “you grind” (ii.19"), nu.me$ for Iip-pi “tampons” (ii.27', the scribe 
almost certainly misread damaged [lip]-pi as nu.me8). 
(5) An unprovenanced Neo-Assyrian therapeutic tablet first published 
by JASTROW (1913) and collated by SCURLOCK (2003) contains several 
errors:!3 

[ka]-mun numun gada naga si for ka-mun gi$ Sinignumun (line 10) 


χπκχ; ἐς y-y: 


1.gis Susi “oil of liquorice” for suhus δαδί “root of liquorice” (line 42) 


Both these variants are clearly corruptions arisen from misidentifica- 
tion of signs on the Vorlage. 

(6) Tablet XVI 53' of the Diagnostic Handbook is extant on two manu- 
scripts. Where Manuscript F has igi.ii-5su “his eyes”, Manuscript H 
(=LKU 68c, from Uruk) has the unintelligible sign sequence igi-AH-SU. 

Knowing, as we do, that the only things which can reasonably go 
between IGI and SU, are ii, me$ and ii.me$, AH can only be a corruption 
of ii.meS. Thus, the original almost certainly ran igi.ii.mes-3u “his eyes”, 
which a scribe misread as nonsensical igi-AH-Su. 

It is true that on manuscripts of the Diagnostic Handbook “his eyes” 
is usually written without the otiose sign MES (i.e. it is written igi.ii-3U). 
But tellingly, the only other instance of igi.ii.meS-$u cited in HEEßEL 
(2000)’s index to Tablets XV to XXXII also occurs on Tablet XVI 
(line 91"), and on a manuscript from Uruk (MS B = SpTU ΠΕ 44). This 
lends plausibility to the idea that igi.iil.meS-Sü appeared on the Vorlage of 
MS Η (or an ancestor manuscript). 

(7) The penultimate word of line XVII 38 of the Diagnostic Handbook is 
extant on two manuscripts. Manuscript A (Babylon, written by an ap- 
prentice masmastu) has sa.meS-Sü “his ligaments”, while MS E 
(Kuyunjik) offers the nonsensical Ü.me$-$ü. Given the similarity of the 
signs U and SA (both have two horizontals and three verticals) in many 
versions of the cuneiform script, the variant on MS E probably arose 
through a misreading of a Vorlage with SA. 

(8) Line XVII 47 of the Diagnostic Handbook is preserved on three 
manuscripts, A (Babylon, written by an apprentice), B (Kuyunjik), E 
(Kuyunjik): 


13 Seethenotesto UGU 1 lines 68', 141', 162', 229' and 237' in WORTHINGTON 
(2005). 

14 Here and in the following we avail ourselves of the synoptic edition of 
HEEBEL (2000). 
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A DIS gig-ma tin-ma gig-su nic.cı tuk-ma tu bi [ ] 

B [DIS gilg-ma tin-ma gig-su nic.cı tuk-Su tu bi [] 

E DIS gig-ma t[in-ma gig-s]u nic.cı tuk-Su tu bi nu ti 
The translation of Manuscripts B and E is “If a patient recovers but his 
disease has a recrudescence, (then) this patient will not recover”. As 
observed by HEEßEL (2000): 214, Manuscript A’s tuk-ma, with -ma 
“and/but” connecting protasis and apodosis, is most peculiar. It 
almost certainly derives from a misreading of SU as MA. 
(9) Line XIX/XX 114’ of the Diagnostic Handbook is preserved on two 
manuscripts, E (Kuyunjik) and G (= LKU 93, Uruk). We cite the 
portion of the line which interests us: 

E [DIS IR ina ] um-ma-a-ti tuk-tuk-$ina bi hi-mit KA SAB Samraatigilg] 

G[ ] um-ma-a-ti tuk-tuk-sina bi hi-mit KASABSamraalti ] 

If he always gets sweat(y) in heat, this man is il[l] with .... 
As noted by Heeßel, after hi-mit one expects seti (hi-mit seti, perhaps to 
be translated “sunstroke”, being a well-known phrase in Mesopo- 
tamian medicine). The signs KA SAB almost certainly derive from an 
ancient misreading of ud.da (the logogram for setu), to which they are 
visually similar.!5 That the same error occurs on manuscripts from two 
different sites (Uruk and Kuyunjik) is not an obstacle to this inter- 
pretation: it merely shows that the error occurred some way back in 
transmission. 


The significance of misunderstandings 


The manuscripts considered above are not, at first glance, the work of 
incompetent scribes: the copies suggest that the signs are well formed 
and that there is nothing unusual about their layout or spacing. 'Thus, 
they were produced by scribes sufficiently advanced in their training to 
be proficient writers of cuneiform. At the same time, the errors reveal 
that the scribes were not familiar with the idioms of medical writings, 
and that they did not always understand what they were writing. 


15 Later in the line, the word $amrati does not really fit the context. One could 
consider reading ü-ra-a-ti “(sunstroke gained from Iying on) rooftops”, but 
given that at least part of the line is corrupt, it is perhaps best to reserve 
judgment on the signs Sfamraa ti, as they too may be corrupt. 
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It is true that the Vorlagen from which scribes copied may have been 
hard to see — either because of poor lighting, or damage to the clay 
surface, or both. This could make it hard to identify the signs. How- 
ever, a misreading such as Ü.mes-Sü for sa.me$-34 (7 above) suggests 
either that the scribe who perpetrated it had very little familiarity with 
medical tablets; or that, at least on this portion of the tablet, he was 
copying signs individually, without bothering to make sense of them. 
The same considerations apply to 1-6 and 8 above. Case 3 has the 
added interest that the scribe was clearly thinking about what he was 
doing, as he attempted to correct what he thought he found on his 
Vorlage, but made a hash of it owing to inexpertise. 

Case 9 is different, in that the scribes of the two extant manuscripts 
surely found the misreading already on their Vorlagen. Nonetheless, it is 
striking that neither the apprentice maSmassu in Uruk nor the Kuyunjik 
scribe corrected KA SAB to ud.da nor introduced ud.da as a variant. 
Probably they did not recognise the error. 

In sum, though these errors account for a very small proportion of 
the text of any given manuscript, they call into question what the scribe 
understood of the parts which are correctly copied: it is possible — 
indeed, given the alienation from Babylonian medical idiom which the 
errors betray, likely — that much of these was not properly understood, 
even when it was correctly reproduced. 


The lamp and the mirror 


We borrow the image of the lamp and the mirror from Meyer Howard 
ABRAMS’s The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the Critical 
Tradition,!° where the two artefacts represent two epistemic models of 
literature: in one view, literature is a ‘mirror’, i.e. it simply reflects the 
world as accurately as possible; in another view it is a lamp’, i.e. it 
shines forth light of its own, interacting with the world as an agent in 
its own right. 

For Abrams, the image of the lamp and the mirror was a creative 
and evocative way to illustrate how views of literature in the Roman- 
tic’ age differed from previous ones. For us, the same image is helpful 


16 ABRAMS (1953). 
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in thinking about the evidentiary value of Mesopotamian medical 
writings. 

As remarked above, we know little about the context and ways in 
which medical writings were used, and — especially in the case of thera- 
peutic prescriptions — how they originated. These are serious concerns, 
because they potentially decontextualise any findings which are made 
in the writings themselves. If, for example, it could be shown that a 
group of prescriptions embodied a particular theory of medical prac- 
tice, this would of course be a significant discovery. But still, one 
would be left wondering when and how the theory arose, who knew of 
it, who subscribed to it, what practical consequences it had in therapy, 
etc. 

In the face of this unsettling indeterminacy, it might be argued that 
one can at least turn to the scribes who wrote the manuscripts on 
which the prescriptions are extant. The argument would run something 
like this: “Whatever uncertainty there might be surrounding the know- 
ledge and application of this prescription, it is certain that it was 
known to at least one person: the scribe who wrote it down on the 
manuscript which we are reading today”. 

Using the image of the lamp and the mirror, in the view just 
described the manuscript is a lamp: it shines forth light, giving us a 
brief snapshot of what somebody (i.e. the scribe), at some point in 
time, knew. This makes it possible to anchor free-floating knowledge 
to time and place, if not to named individuals (but sometimes scribal 
colophons would enable even this). 

Unfortunately, matters are not quite so rosy as they seem under the 
shine of the lamp. For, as we have scen,!7 scribes in first millennium 
Mesopotamia did not always understand what they were copying. 

This should not really surprise us. At Kuyunjik, there is no reason 
to suppose that the scribes who copied medical tablets for inclusion in 
Assurbanipal’s libraries were experts in the textual typologies they were 
copying. Clearly, as readers of cuneiform, they would have ‘got the gist’ 
of what they were writing. However, their job was to preserve and 
collect the knowledge of the age by reproducing on fresh manuscripts 
the sequences of cuneiform signs which they found on their Vorlagen; 


17 And, indeed, as has been remarked by many scholars in other contexts. 
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not to understand everything they wrote.!® They cannot be assumed to 
have conducted detailed study of medical terminology, and indeed it 
would seem safe to surmise that the content of the medical pre- 
scriptions which they wrote was not always clear to them. 

Outside Kuyunjik, there is a widespread view that extant scholarly 
tablets (including therapeutic prescriptions) were mostly produced by 
apprentices, who copied them from older originals in the final stages of 
their education. Given that they were relatively inexperienced, it makes 
sense that the apprentices did not always understand their Vorlagen. 

If both the Kuyunjik scribes and apprentices copied therapeutic 
prescriptions without properly understanding them, then the view of 
manuscripts as Jamps’ is undermined: a manuscript no longer testifies 
to knowledge on the part of the individual who wrote it. We are closer 
to the view of scribes (and their manuscripts) as ‘mirrors’, who reflect 
(transmit) learning, without necessarily taking it on board in their own 
right. 

Thus, when we translate Mesopotamian medical writings, we have 
to ask ourselves what we are translating. For the Diagnostic Handbook, at 
least we have a good idea what the old knowledge is: the product of 
the intellectual activities of its redactor. By contrast, for many thera- 
peutic prescriptions we are left in an unsettling indeterminacy: not even 
the extant manuscripts are evidence that the prescriptions were used or 
understood. Of course, the fact that manuscripts of them exist show 
that the prescriptions were deemed worth of being copied,!? but that is 
a different story ... 


18 Compare FINKEL (2004): 26 “Tout ce qu’on peut arriver ἃ trouver en eux ne 
sont que les efforts de presentation des scribes du college de Ninive lesquels 
Ecrivaient pour le τοὶ ce qu’ils avaient collig& des textes anciens, et ce comme 
des bibliothecaires en chef et non pas comme des medecins”. 

19 Some colophons inform us that the tablets on which they are written were 
drawn up for the performance of a ritual. But even this evidence is not as 
solid as it might seem. For as observed by BLACK (1985), colophons might 
include incorrect information for the purpose of deceiving demons who 
might interfere in textual transmission. (Black argued this apropos of 
statements that tablets were copied ‘hastily’, but the principle potentially has a 
wider application.) 
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Zur Neuedition des hieratisch-demotischen 
Papyrus Wien D 6257 aus römischer Zeit 


Friedhelm Hoffmann (Lndwig-Maximilians-Universität München) 


Der Wiener Papyrus, über den ich hier schreibe, ist kein Unbekannter. 
Er wurde bereits 1976 von Eva Reymond unter dem Titel A Medical 
Book from Crocodilopolis erstmals veröffentlicht.' Meine Arbeit an der 
Neuedition dieses Textes gibt mir Gelegenheit, die Frage nach der 
Übersetzbarkeit antiker Wissenschaftssprachen in kritischer Auseinan- 
dersetzung mit der bisherigen Forschung am Wiener Papyrus zu be- 
handeln. 

Reymond stellt ihrer editio princeps zunächst eine Einleitung zur 
Wiener Papyrussammlung voran (S. 21f.). Das ist verdienstvoll, da ein 
stimulierender Überblick über das höchst bedeutsame demotische? 
Textmaterial in Wien sehr begrüßenswert ist. Reymond geht im wei- 
teren Verlauf ihrer Einleitung u.a. noch speziell auf die Papyrusfunde 
im Fayum ein, der Gegend, in der die Hauptmasse der Wiener demo- 
tischen Papyri gefunden worden ist (S. 23-30). Dabei skizziert sie auch 
mögliche Verbindungen zwischen griechischsprachiger hellenistischer 
Wissenschaft und den Wiener demotischen wissenschaftlichen Papyri 
aus dem 1. und 2. Jh. ἢ. Chr. 

Im nächsten Hauptteil ihres Buches (S. 31-40) wendet sich Rey- 
mond dem Wiener medizinischen Papyrus zu und beschreibt ihn, wie 
es üblich ist, hinsichtlich Material, Rekonstruktion, Erhaltung, Datic- 
rung, Paläographie und Sprache. Der Papyrus stammt aus der Zeit um 
100 n. Chr. Im folgenden Abschnitt (S.41-45) erhält der Leser eine 
„Analyse des Inhaltes“ der von Reymond rekonstruierten 16 Kolum- 
nen. Sie hat den gesamten Text nach inhaltlichen Gesichtspunkten in 


1  REYMOND (1976). 

2 Die demotische Schrift ist eine um 650 v. Chr. entstandene ägyptische Kur- 
sive, die bis um 450 n. Chr. belegt ist. Allgemein zum Demotischen siche 
DEPAUW (1997) und HOFFMANN (2000). Speziell zu den demotischen 
literarischen und paraliterarischen Texten in Wien vgl. REYMOND (1983). 
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sechs Bücher eingeteilt, die eine je unterschiedliche Anzahl von Rezep- 
ten umfassen. Diese Einteilung stammt wohlgemerkt von Reymond, 
folgt aber natürlich der Reihenfolge der Rezepte, wie sie sich in ihrer 
Rekonstruktion auf dem Papyrus finden. Auf S.45-63 beschreibt 
Reymond die einzelnen Abschnitte noch detaillierter. Mit einer Zusam- 
menfassung und einem Ausblick auf die historische Bedeutung des 
Papyrus schließt der Einleitungsteil. 

Dann folgt die Umschrift oder genauer: eine erste Umschrift des 
Papyrus, die Reymond in die groben Umrisse der Fragmente einfügt 
(S. 65-80). Der Text ist schr fragmentiert, was die Bearbeitung natür- 
lich erschwert — vor allem da, wo die Löcher größer als das Erhaltene 
sind. Ab 5. 81 folgt erneut eine Umschrift, bei der die Umschrift und 
Übersetzung stets auf einer Doppelseite einander gegenüberstehen. 
Überschriften mit der Angabe der Kolumne und des Inhaltes gliedern 
den Text. Auf diesen Teil folgt der paläographische und philologische 
Kommentar, der zeilenweise angelegt ist (S. 133-197). 

Den Abschluss der Edition bilden verschiedene Indizes, zunächst 
ein „Demotic Glossary“ (S.201-242). Die Wörter werden durch- 
gezählt, in Normalschreibung abgebildet, übersetzt und die Beleg- 
stellen angegeben. Im Falle von medizinischen Fachwörtern unter- 
bleibt das hier. Dann wird lediglich auf den entsprechenden Eintrag im 
Index medizinischer Termini verwiesen. So ist es auch bei Drogen- 
namen: Mit „Ph.“ für „Pharmakon“ und der entsprechenden Nummer 
wird lediglich auf das Drogenregister (S. 243-288) verwiesen, das aus- 
führlicher gestaltet ist, indem zusätzlich die älteren ägyptischen 
Entsprechungen der Wörter und die jüngeren, d.h. koptischen Formen 
der Drogennamen aufgeführt werden, dazu noch griechische und latei- 
nische Entsprechungen derselben Pflanzen oder Mineralien. Rey- 
monds Band wird durch Fototafeln ergänzt, auf denen sie den Papyrus 
vollständig abbildet. 

Bis hierher habe ich die Perspektive des Lesers oder Benutzers von 
Reymonds Edition eingenommen. Man muss nun feststellen, dass der 
Wiener Papyrus trotz seiner großen Bedeutung gerade auch für die 
Frage nach wissenschaftlichen Kontakten zwischen ägyptischer, grie- 
chischer sowie — von Reymond nicht gesehen — mesopotamischer Me- 
dizin kaum rezipiert worden ist. Und das liegt leider an der Qualität der 
Edition. Wolfhart Westendorf drückt das in seinem Handbuch der 
altägyptischen Medizin zurückhaltend so aus: „Wegen der vielen Lücken 
und der mitunter unzulänglichen Herausgabe zunächst nur bedingt für 
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die Medizingeschichte benutzbar“. Wechseln wir also die Perspektive 
und schreiten gemeinsam einmal den Weg vom Papyrus zur Edition 
ab. Das gibt Gelegenheit, in Auseinandersetzung mit Reymond meine 
Forderungen an die Edition eines spätägyptischen medizinischen Tex- 
tes wie des vorliegenden anschaulicher zu formulieren. 

An erster Stelle steht das Aufspüren zugehöriger Fragmente. Eine 
Nachsuche in Wien hat 2008 nur drei kleine Fragmente zutage geför- 
dert, die Reymond übersehen hatte. Aber genauso wichtig für die 
Textrekonstruktion ist auch das Ausscheiden nicht zugehöriger Stücke. 
Davon sind Reymonds Kolumnen ΧΙ und x+1 betroffen. Sie tragen 
Anweisungen zur Textilfärberei, haben mit ägyptischer Medizin also 
nichts zu tun.* Damit fallen die ersten beiden Kolumnen in Reymonds 
Textrekonstruktion weg. Aber auch die vermeintliche dritte ist zu 
streichen, denn sie ist völlig leer. Es ist mir ein Rätsel, wie Reymond 
darin etwas anderes als den freigelassenen Schutzstreifen vor der ersten 
Kolumne der Rolle schen konnte. Reymonds Kolumne x+IV ist also 
die wirkliche erste Kolumne des medizinischen Textes, für den somit 
nicht 16, sondern nur 13 Kolumnen übrigbleiben. 

Aber auch diese Zahl schrumpft weiter, wenn man erkennt, dass 
sich viele Fragmente, die von Reymond als eigenständige Kolumnen 
gewertet werden, noch zusammenfügen lassen. Mitunter gehören vier 
von Reymond getrennt gesehene Stücke in Wirklichkeit zusammen. 
Am Ende erhalten wir sechs Kolumnen, Reymonds Kolumnenzählung 
ist damit überhaupt nicht mehr zu retten. Ich habe den Text daher neu 
durchgezählt und in einer umfangreichen Konkordanz alte und neue 
sowie neue und alte Zählung miteinander korreliert. 

Doch kommen wir nun zum Text. Reymond hat zwei Dinge in 
Umschrift und Übersetzung nicht wiedergegeben. Erstens sind im Ori- 
ginal nämlich die Paragraphenanfänge konsequent rot geschrieben. 


3 _WESTENDORF (1999): 55, Anm. 72. 

4 Eirkannt von QUACK (1999): 456. Die Handschrift ist zwar ähnlich, aber 
Reymond hätte stutzig werden müssen, weil die Überschriften in diesem 
Bereich mit p3 83y ... „Die Art ...“, also „Die Anweisung, dies und das zu 
tun“, ganz anders sind als im medizinischen Papyrus, wo es nie so, sondern 
fast immer mit „Heilmittel“ oder „Ein anderes“ losgeht. Joachim Friedrich 
Quack bereitet eine Neubearbeitung des Färbetextes vor. 

5 Weniger dramatisch wirkt sich aus, dass Reymond bzw. der Papyrus- 
restaurator den Papyrus noch nicht vollständig geglättet und zurecht gezogen 
hatte, als Reymond ihn publizierte. 
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Diese Information geht bei Reymond verloren. Ich meine, die 
Rubrizierung als vom antiken Schreiber angewandtes optisches Glie- 
derungsmittel muss in Umschrift und Übersetzung adäquat berück- 
sichtigt werden. In der Ägyptologie nimmt man dazu gerne die Unter- 
streichung. Das geht bei der Übersetzung vielleicht noch an, auch 
wenn es eine satztechnische Sünde ist. Aber bei der Umschrift halte ich 
dieses Verfahren für weniger geeignet, da es ohnehin schon genug Zei- 
chen mit Punkt, Bogen oder Strich darunter gibt, so dass die Lesbarkeit 
beeinträchtigt wird. Ich nehme daher lieber eine hellgraue Unterle- 
gung.’ Für wichtig halte ich es, die Rubren in Umschrift und Über- 
setzung kenntlich zu machen, weil ich finde, auch die Übersetzung 
sollte möglichst alle Informationen über den bearbeiteten Text bieten, 
da gerade Nichtägyptologen hauptsächlich mit der Übersetzung arbei- 
ten werden. Außerdem müssen Unsicherheiten der Umschrift und der 
Übersetzung klar als solche gekennzeichnet werden. 

Auch Spatien im Text sollten angegeben werden. Denn oft haben 
sie eine vom Schreiber beabsichtigte gliedernde Funktion.® Das geht im 
Wiener Text zwar, soweit ich sehe, nicht glatt auf. Aber wenn man die 
Spatien wie Reymond von vornherein gar nicht in Umschrift und 
Übersetzung wiedergibt, verbaut man sich den Weg, ihren Zweck zu 
erforschen. Ich gebe Spatien durch | | wieder. 

Und noch etwas fällt in Reymonds Edition unter den Tisch. Der 
Wiener Papyrus ist nämlich nicht rein demotisch geschrieben, sondern 
mischt hieratische und demotische Schrift? Was nun die Verwendung 
der beiden Schriften im Wiener Papyrus anbelangt, so erfolgt der 
Wechsel zwischen den beiden Schriften schr kleinräumig. Es ist keines- 
wegs so, dass komplett hieratisch geschriebene mit demotisch geschrie- 
benen Rezepten abwechseln. Vielmehr findet sich in einem einzigen 


6 Da sie offenbar mehr von ihrer eigenen Umschrift als vom Original übersetzt 
hat, führt dies dazu, dass Reymond zuweilen auch mit schwarz geschriebenen 
Wörtern eine Rezeptüberschrift beginnen lässt (z.B. mit n3 hnyn.w [4.1. n3 
hnyn.w] in s+VIIL15 [d.i. 2.15]). Das bringt natürlich die ganze Übersetzung 
durcheinander. 

7 Im vorliegenden Aufsatz ersatzweise Fettdruck. 

Vgl. z. B. LiPPERT (2004). 

9 Hieratisch nennt man die seit dem 3.Jt.v.Chr. existierende ägyptische 
Schreibschrift, die auch nach der Entstehung der demotischen Schrift in der 
Mitte des 7. vorchtistlichen Jahrhunderts nicht ausstirbt. 


joe} 
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Rezept Hieratisch neben Demotisch, ja teilweise wird sogar innerhalb 
eines Wortes gewechselt. Natürlich bedeuten z.B. hieratisch geschrie- 
benes sriw und demotisches s/y dasselbe, nämlich „Husten“, und es 
ergibt sich kein inhaltlicher Unterschied, ob man etwa das Verb 
„geben“ hieratisch oder demotisch schreibt, zumal die unterschied- 
lichen Schreibungen teilweise sogar in denselben Phrasen vorkommen. 
Aber notiert man den Unterschied in Umschrift und Übersetzung 
nicht, nivelliert man den Text in einer Weise, die ihn weitgehend seiner 
textgeschichtlichen Dimension beraubt oder diese zumindest ver- 
schleiert. Denn wenn auch ganz banale Wörter wie „geben“ oder „bei“ 
im Wiener Papyrus in beiden ägyptischen Schriften nebeneinander 
vorkommen, dann bedeutet das doch mit der allergrößten Wahrschein- 
lichkeit, dass sich hier Eigenheiten der Vorlage oder Vorlagen erhalten 
haben, von der oder denen der Wiener Papyrus eine unmittelbare oder 
mittelbare Abschrift ist. Es ist nämlich nicht plausibel, dass ein 
Schreiber einfach so einmal die eine und einmal die andere Schrift 
verwendet. Selbst wenn man mir hier nicht folgen wollte, müsste man 
auf der drucktechnischen Unterscheidung von hieratischer und demo- 
tischer Schrift in einer modernen Ausgabe bestehen, gerade um die 
Frage nach Ursache oder Zweck dieser Mischung angehen zu können. 

Ägyptologen geben Hieratisches in der Umschrift gerne durch 
Hieroglyphen wieder, Demotisches aber in lateinischen Buchstaben.!® 
Als Problem dabei sche ich, dass die hieratischen Wörter so eigentlich 
gar nicht umschrieben werden. Das verbaut Nichtägyptologen die 
Verbindung zum natürlich alphabetisch sortierten Wortregister. Denn 
man muss jetzt immer noch wenigstens Hieroglyphen lesen können. 
Ich habe mich daher entschlossen, auch hieratische Wörter oder Wort- 
teile in lateinischer Umschrift wiederzugeben, aber im Unterschied zu 
demotischen Wörtern in Kapitälchen. Die Umsetzung in Hieroglyphen 
wird der Leser im Wortregister ebenfalls finden. 

Bei der Gestaltung von Umschrift und Übersetzung ist meiner 
Meinung nach noch ein weiterer Punkt zu berücksichtigen, nämlich die 
inhaltliche Erschließung. Reymond fügt dazu Zwischenüberschriften 
ein, aus denen hervorgeht, wo ein Rezept beginnt und wogegen es 
ihrer Meinung nach wirken soll. Ein derartiger Hinweis für den Leser 
ist sicher sinnvoll, vor allem, wenn es sich um nur trümmerhaft 


10 Z.B. Vos (1993). 
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erhaltene Abschnitte handelt. Die Herausgeber des Grundrisses der 
Medizin der Alten Ägypter!!, in dem ausschließlich die älteren ägyptischen 
medizinischen Texte bis etwa 1000 v. Chr. erfasst sind, haben ja sogar 
die Originaltexte in Einzelabschnitte zerlegt und diese nach inhalt- 
lichen Kriterien neu geordnet. So sind z.B. alle Hustenrezepte aus 
verschiedenen Papyri zusammengetragen, dann Rezepte gegen diese, 
dann gegen jene Krankheit. So hat man zwar bequem sämtliche aus 
heutiger medizinischer Sicht zusammengehörigen Texte beieinander, 
aber die Organisation der Originalquellen wird dabei unterdrückt. Ich 
halte diese aber für wichtig. Denn nur so wird nicht nur sichtbar, dass 
die Ägypter dies oder jenes gekannt und behandelt haben, sondern 
auch, in welchem Zusammenhang ihre Rezepte stehen. Selbst wenn 
sich herausstellen sollte, dass dieser Zusammenhang in einer Sammel- 
handschrift wie dem Wiener Papyrus rein zufällig ist, wäre das ein 
Erkenntnisgewinn. Außerdem ist die Edition eines einzigen Papyrus 
etwas anderes als die eines Kompendiums zur ägyptischen Medizin. 

Gleichwohl hat die Durchnummerierung der einzelnen Text- 
abschnitte, wie sie im GRUNDRISS vorgenommen wird, ihre rein 
praktischen Vorteile. Ich bin daher dafür, den Wiener Papyrus mit zwei 
voneinander unabhängigen Zählungen zu verschen. Eine sollte eine 
Paragraphenzählung sein. Wenn man schon Überschriften einfügt, 
dann ist es meiner Meinung nach am einfachsten, dort auch gleich eine 
Paragraphenzahl hinzusetzen. Sie erleichtert dem Leser die inhaltliche 
Erschließung des Textes. 

Die zweite, davon unabhängige Zählweise ist die übliche Kolum- 
nen-Zeilen-Zählung, die es erlaubt, z.B. auf der Fototafel gezielt die 
Schreibung eines Wortes oder ein grammatikalisches Phänomen zu 
überprüfen. Damit die Kolumnen- und Zeilenzahlen nun aber nicht im 
fortlaufenden Text untergehen,!? setze ich diese Zählung als Margi- 
nalie.!3 Die genaue Stelle des Zeilenwechsels ist in der Umschrift durch 
| bezeichnet, genauso in der Übersetzung. Ich betone dies, weil es z.B. 
in der griechischen Papyrologie weithin Usus ist, die Übersetzungen 
ganz ohne Zeilenzahlen zu lassen, vermutlich um anzuzeigen, dass die 
Übersetzung ohnehin nur als Krücke für diejenigen gedacht ist, die 


11 Speziell GRUNDRISS IV,1 und V. 
12 Vgl. HOFFMANN (1996): 679-680, Anm. 2. 
13 Im vorliegenden Aufsatz nicht realisiert. 
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kein Griechisch können. Aber für wen mache ich denn die Über- 
setzung eines ägyptischen medizinischen Textes? Doch nicht zuletzt 
für Medizinhistoriker, damit sie mit Problemen weiterkommen, die ich 
als Ägyptologe nicht lösen kann. 

Ärzte werden wohl weniger als Leser in Frage kommen. Ich würde 
ihnen auch nicht so weit entgegenkommen, dass ich z.B. Otitis media 
‚burnlenta statt „Eiterfluss aus dem Ohr“ übersetzen würde. Außerdem 
ist der moderne Fachterminus an die moderne Medizin gekoppelt. Er 
gehört zu ihrem Begriffssystem. Seine Verwendung in der Übersetzung 
eines antiken Textes sehe ich nicht nur als Anachronismus an, sondern 
geradezu als Vortäuschung einer im Original nicht gegebenen Kate- 
gorisierung. Ägyptologisches Übersetzen und medizinisches Deuten 
sind zweierlei. Wir müssen der Tatsache Rechnung tragen, dass wir 
vieles nicht sicher verstehen, dass aber auch die Grade der Sicherheit 
bzw. Unsicherheit unterschiedlich sind. Eine präzise moderne Termi- 
nologie kann das nicht abbilden, da sie quasi per definitionem nicht in 
der Lage dazu ist, Unwissenheit zu transportieren.!* Genau das sollen 
aber Umschrift und Übersetzung leisten. Sie sollten daher möglichst 
alle Informationen des Originals und möglichst alles, was wir wissen 
und nicht wissen, wiedergeben. 

Als Ideal schwebt mir vor, jedes ägyptische Wort konsistent durch 
immer ein und dasselbe deutsche Wort wiederzugeben, sofern die Ver- 
ständlichkeit darunter nicht leidet. Die berühmte Bibelübersetzung von 
Buber und Rosenzweig® liegt auf derselben Linie. Und was bei einem 
literarischen Text funktioniert, geht bei einem wissenschaftlichen Text 
mit seiner viel stärker formalisierten Sprache erst recht. Unser Ziel 
muss es doch sein, zur ägyptischen Begrifflichkeit vorzustoßen und sie 
nicht im Interesse einer glatten Lesbarkeit der deutschen Begrifflichkeit 


14 Am Rande sei erwähnt, dass, soweit ich sche, auch die moderne Überset- 
zungswissenschaft — vgl. z.B. GERZYMISCH-ARBOGAST und MUDERSBACH 
(1998) und BAUMANN (2009) - in ihren Modellen nicht berücksichtigt, dass 
man als Altertumswissenschaftler beim Übersetzen ständig mit Wissens- 
lücken umgehen muss. Ägyptologische Übersetzungen sind daher weniger 
Ergebnis eines operationalisierbaren, zielgruppenorientierten Übersetzungs- 
prozesses als vielmehr ein notwendiger Teil der Forschungsbemühungen um 
das Verständnis einer alten Kultur. 

15 Mir war zugänglich BUBER/ROSENZWEIG (1979-1985). Beachte auch die 
Beilage zum ersten Band: BUBER, Martin. 1979. Zu einer nenen Verdentschung der 
Schrift. 
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zu opfern. Wir wollen doch die ägyptischen Konzepte verstehen — das 
ist den Preis einer unter Umständen unschönen deutschen Wiedergabe 
wert, finde ich. 

Dabei ist freilich eine Einschränkung zu machen: Wenn die Mög- 
lichkeit besteht, dass ein Leser ohne ägyptologische Kenntnisse die 
Übersetzung falsch verstehen würde, sind helfende oder klärende An- 
merkungen erforderlich. Das macht die Lektüre vielleicht schwieriger, 
aber sozusagen genauer und beugt jedenfalls Informationsverlust vor. 

Wie wenig normierende Eingriffe angebracht sind, zeigt auch der 
Gebrauch verschiedener Tempora im Wiener Papyrus. Dazu ein Bei- 
spielrezept (2.x+13-3.4): 

EIN AN[DERES] HEILMITTEL des Puderns: [jeglichen(?) Abszess(?)] 

zugrundegehen lassen: (Hier kommen zunächst zwei Drogen mit 

Gewichtsangaben; anschließend heißt es weiter:) 

FEIN ZERREIBEN; auf sie geben, nachdem du [ihn ein ARZTmittel hast 

machen zu lassen [... ...] vorher. Du sollst (3.2) die Abszesse salben (mit) 
MenschenmiLchH, [a]uf(s) Fefuer] gestelflt]. | | 

Du sollst ihn mit dem trockenen HEILMITTEL pudern |... ... .].. Du sollst (3.3) 

dlie] Abszesse <mit> eilner Naldel (auf)stechen, <um> zu erkennen, ob Blut 

in ihnen ist. (Der Text fährt dann noch mit weiteren Anweisungen fort.) 


Im vorliegenden Rezept wird von den Infinitiven!® „fein zerreiben“ 
und „geben“ zum 3. Futur in der 2. Person Singular maskulinum ge- 
wechselt: „Du sollst dies und das tun“. Diese Verbform ist typisch in 
demotischen Anweisungen z.B. auch in mathematischen Prozedur- 
texten. In anderen Abschnitten wechseln Infinitive mit Konjunktiven 
der 3. Person Plural, die für unpersönliches „man“ steht (4.36-4.38): 


HEILMITTEL für einen Mann, der krank ist, | | indem er ‚ko[cht](?)‘ 


Mönchspfeffer, 1/4; | | 
n3y-Körniges, 1/4; || 
btt-Pflanze, 1/8; || 
Klee; 

1 Gall<e>. 


16 Angesichts einiger demotischer Schreibungen wie di.t „geben“, die auf den 
Infinitiv festgelegt sind und die in derselben Verwendungsweise in der 
Handlungsanweisung vorkommen, erscheint es mir am sinnvollsten, alle 
unmarkierten Formen als Infinitive zu verstehen, da die Ägypter selbst sie in 
der Spätzeit offenbar so aufgefasst haben und nicht mehr als subjektlose 
Passivformen nach dem Schema „werde zerrieben“ etc. 
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Und man soll sie (= die Galle) machen mit (4.37) Durchbohrung, zweimal. 


Ὶ Eselsurin, 4 [1.20)] Lok. 

(Ein)kochen [bis] δα [ἢ 4 [Lok]; (vom Feuer) nehmen. Und man soll sie (Pl.) 

wieder zerstampfen. | | Und man soll (dazu)ge[ben] 

HONIG, 1/30; 
Öl, 1/8; 
(4.38) Rindermilch, 2 Lok. || 

IN seinen Aflter] GIESSEN. [ 

Man könnte noch mehr Beispiele für diese und ähnliche Unterschiede 
anführen. Wichtig ist die Erkenntnis, dass Struktur und Formulierung 
eine Reihe von Varianten aufweisen. Darin zeigt sich, dass der Wiener 
medizinische Papyrus eine Rezeptsammlung ist, in die Rezepte aus 
verschiedenen Quellen zusammengeflossen sind, wobei deren struk- 
turelle und sprachliche Eigenheiten nicht oder höchstens in be- 
schränktem Maße angetastet und vereinheitlicht worden sind. 

Diese ganze sprachliche Vielfalt der Formen muss meiner Meinung 
nach auch in der Übersetzung stehenbleiben. Wir dürfen die Über- 
setzung nicht auf den Inhalt beschränken, sondern müssen, so gut es 
geht, auch die Form berücksichtigen. Das gilt, denke ich, für alle 
sprachlichen Phänomene, erst recht für solche, die auch noch sprach- 
geschichtliche Relevanz besitzen. Hierzu gehört -- um ein auch den 
Nichtägyptologen leicht nachvollziehbares Beispiel zu wählen — der 
Gebrauch des Artikels, der eine sprachgeschichtlich jüngere Erschei- 
nung ist. Eine Überschrift wie diese (2.15-2.16): 

tys-Gefäß/-Flüssigkeit: aufhören lassen frische Falten?) und die 

Störungen, die |... ... von] einem Kind (2.16) und [die] Wunden, die 

Störungen, welche geschehen <an> den Ellbogen undf) [..]..[..].. Wunde 

auch 
mit inkonsequenter Artikelsetzung erweist sich damit als sekundär 
erweitert. Ein alter Überschriftenkern „tys-Gefäß/-Flüssigkeit: auf- 
hören lassen frische Falten(?)“ — ohne Artikel — ist später durch eine 
Aufzählung weiterer Krankheiten spezifiziert bzw. erweitert worden — 
in einer jüngeren Sprachform mit Artikel. Um den Sprachstand in 
dieser Hinsicht möglichst exakt wiederzugeben, setze ich, wenn im 
Original kein Artikel steht, er aber (anders als im zitierten Beispiel) im 
Deutschen unverzichtbar ist, in der Übersetzung runde Klammern um 
den Artikel und kennzeichne ihn so als erläuternden Zusatz von mir. 
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Doch eine Übersetzung sollte nicht nur korrekt sein.!7 Dabei stellen 
eine besondere Schwierigkeit die ägyptischen Fachtermini dar, also vor 
allem die Krankheitsbezeichnungen und die Drogennamen, weniger 
die Körperteilbezeichnungen, da diese oft auch in Texten anderer 
Gattungen vorkommen und daher generell besser bekannt sind. 
Speziell bei den Krankheitsbezeichnungen hat man das Problem, dass 
mitunter quasi ‚normale‘ ägyptische Wörter eben auch als Fachtermini 
vorkommen. Natürlich kann man ein Wort wie dnb als „Verkrüm- 
mung“ oder nsn als „Wüten“ übersetzen. Aber damit ist noch wenig 
darüber gesagt, welche Krankheit — nach unserem Verständnis — sich 
dahinter verbirgt, wenn es sonst keine Anhaltspunkte dafür im Text 
gibt. In solchen Fällen setze ich dann die wörtliche Übersetzung in 
Anführungszeichen, um auf den nicht normalen, sondern fachsprach- 
lichen Gebrauch des Wortes hinzuweisen. 

Besonders ausgeprägt sind die Übersetzungsunsicherheiten bei den 
Drogennamen. Es gibt hinsichtlich ihrer mineralogischen oder botani- 
schen Identifizierung ganz unterschiedliche Grade an Sicherheit oder 
Unsicherheit. Manche Wörter sind auch aus anderen Texten bestens 
bekannt wie z.B. mw „Wasser“!® oder bi.t, demotisch iby „Honig“!?. 
Sie erscheinen in meiner Übersetzung daher ohne weitere Markierung. 
Bei anderen Wörtern gibt es zwar eine gängige ägyptologische Über- 
setzung, sie sagt aber unter Umständen wenig über die naturwissen- 
schaftliche Seite aus z.B. sntr „Weihrauch‘“”®. Hier ist wenigstens im 
Drogenregister eine Klarstellung erforderlich, was dahintersteckt, näm- 
lich das Harz von Boswellia-Arten?!. 

Bei wieder anderen Wörtern gibt es zwar eine übliche Übersetzung, 
aber auch kritische Stimmen dazu. Ein Beispiel dafür ist wr3 „Wicke“ 22. 
Erstens ist überhaupt nicht klar, auf welche der vielen Wickenarten 
man sich eigentlich festlegen soll. Manche Forscher haben überdies die 
Meinung vertreten, dass es sich um die Langbohne (Vigna unguicnlata) 


17 Übrigens weist Reymonds Bearbeitung gerade auch hier viele Defizite auf. 
Das muss ich hier nicht detailliert vorführen; vgl. dazu beispielsweise 
DEVAUCHELLE/PEZIN (1978). 

18 WB1I: 50-53; GRUNDRISS VI: 225-233; ERICHSEN (1954): 154-155. 

19 WBI: 434; GRUNDRISS VI: 156-168; ERICHSEN (1954): 26. 

20 WB IV: 180-181; GRUNDRISS VI: 449454; ERICHSEN (1954): 440-441. 

21 GERMER (1985): 110, 112. 

22 ERICHSEN (1954): 93. 
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handelt. Hier ist also ebenfalls eine Diskussion des Für und Wider 
angebracht. Und in der Übersetzung sollte „Wicke“ auf jeden Fall mit 
Fragezeichen stehen. 

Aber bei allen botanischen und mineralogischen, seltener auch 
zoologischen Bestimmungen sollte man sich darüber im Klaren sein, 
dass die ägyptischen Bezeichnungen?* nicht mit den modernen natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Artgrenzen oder Mineralklassifikationen überein- 
stimmen müssen bzw. es in der Regel auch wirklich nicht tun.2 
Dennoch sollte man meiner Meinung nach in der Diskussion zur mög- 
lichst genauen Identifizierung stets den wissenschaftlichen Namen 
dazusetzen, um unmissverständlich klar zu machen, welches Tier, wel- 
che Pflanze oder welche Substanz man als Übersetzer meint. Die 
internationalen Namen haben außerdem den Vorteil, unabhängig von 
den modernen Einzelsprachen verständlich zu sein. „Unechtes Tännel- 
kraut“ z.B. findet ein englischer Muttersprachler nicht in einem han- 
delsüblichen deutsch-englischen Wörterbuch, kann es natürlich auch in 
einem ihm leicht zugänglichen englischen Pflanzenbuch nicht finden. 

Im Wiener Papyrus kommen auch fremdsprachige Drogennamen 
vor, griechische und semitische sicher, vielleicht noch andere. Hier 
potenzieren sich die Probleme. Schon die Gleichsetzung eines griechi- 
schen Wortes mit einer demotischen Schreibung kann erhebliche 
Probleme bereiten. pprs = peberis „Pfeffer“ ist sicher. Aber ist gstryn 
oder gstrny identisch mit £assıterinos „aus Zinn Gemachter“ = „Zinn- 
pulver“ o.ä., wie Reymond dachte, oder nicht doch eher mit &astorfe)ion 
„Bibergeil“? Aber selbst bei den auf der Wortebene klaren Ent- 
sprechungen kann es sich um griechische Wörter handeln, deren natur- 
wissenschaftliche Bestimmung unsicher ist. Dann sollte man so ehrlich 
sein, das in der Übersetzung auch auszudrücken, gleichzeitig aber das, 
was gesichert erscheint, klarmachen. So habe ich mich im Falle von 
gqrkhnts und grkhts dazu entschieden, die griechischen Entsprechungen 
und deren im groben bekannte chemische Identifizierung anzugeben, 
indem ich „chalkanthos-Vitriol“ und „chalkitis-Vitriol“ schreibe. 


23 DEVAUCHELLE/PEZIN (1978): 61 und GERMER (1985): 88. 

24 Es sei noch auf das Problem hingewiesen, dass die ägyptischen Wörter nicht über 
die Jahrhunderte hinweg konstant geblieben sein müssen. Einerseits kommen 
neue Bezeichnungen für dieselben Pflanzen auf, andererseits können im Laufe 
der Zeit dieselben Namen auf andere Pflanzen übertragen werden. 


25 Baum (1999). 
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Im Zusammenhang mit den Drogen gibt es, wenn ansonsten alle 
Stricke reißen, nur einen einzigen Anhaltspunkt, die sogenannten 
Determinative. Mit diesen Zeichen wird am Ende eines Wortes ange- 
geben, zu welcher — wohlgemerkt: ägyptischen — Kategorie ein Begriff 
gehört. Das kann bei der groben Bestimmung, was eine Droge ist, 
helfen. Das Pflanzendeterminativ kennzeichnet ein Wort als Pflanzen- 
bezeichnung, ein Gefäßdeterminativ als Flüssigkeit, ein Körner- 
determinativ als Mineral oder etwas Körniges von Pflanzen oder 
Tieren. Und die Determinative sollte man ruhig ernst nehmen. Das hat 
Reymond leider oft nicht getan, wenn sie z.B. einen vagen Anklang 
eines demotischen Wortes an ein griechisches als Basis für deren 
Gleichsetzung nimmt. Passt dann aber das Determinativ des demo- 
tischen Wortes nicht, weil eine vermutete Pflanzenbezeichnung etwa 
mit dem Gefäßdeterminativ für Flüssigkeiten geschrieben wäre, schafft 
Reymond das Problem schnell dadurch aus der Welt, dass sie meint, 
dann sei eben im ägyptischen Text nicht die Pflanze selbst gemeint, 
sondern ein Extrakt aus ihr.?° So kann man sich natürlich alles passend 
machen. Lässt sich also sonst nichts zur Übersetzung eines Wortes 
sagen, so berücksichtige ich in der deutschen Wiedergabe wenigstens 
das Determinativ und schreibe z.B. „dysf-Körniges“, „“m-Pflanze“ 
usw. Damit orientiere ich mich an der Praxis des GRUNDRISSes, wo 
diese Determinierung eines ansonsten unklaren Wortes allerdings nur 
in Klammern in der Übersetzung zugesetzt wird nach dem Schema 
„psd (1)“ oder „snft (11)“. Ich halte dieses Verfahren für den 
Fachfremden weniger leicht eingängig als gleich „psd-Körniges“ oder 
„snf.t-Körniges“ zu schreiben. Bei Pflanzen macht es der GRUNDRISS 
übrigens inkonsequenterweise genauso wie ich und schreibt z.B. „innk- 
Pflanze“.27 

Nun gibt es freilich eine zusätzliche Verkomplizierung. Es kann 
vorkommen, dass ein Ausdruck wie „schwarzer Stein“ ein Steindeter- 
minativ nicht nur beim Wort für „Stein“ hat, sondern zusätzlich noch 
beim nachfolgenden Adjektiv „schwarz“. Dieses zweite Steindeter- 
minativ bezieht sich also auf den ganzen zusammengesetzten Ausdruck 


26 So z.B. REYMOND (1976): 149 zu irs „Iris“ (tatsächlich ist /RT „MILCH“ zu 
verstehen). Dabei wäre im Falle eines Pflanzensaftes nach den Regeln der 
demotischen Schrift das Normale, dass, wenn überhaupt, zum Pflanzen- 
determinativ noch ein Krugdeterminativ dazugesetzt wird. 

27 GRUNDRISS IV 1: 78. 
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als einen Terminus „schwarzer Stein“ oder „Schwarzstein“. Allerdings 
ist es unmöglich, eine klare Grenze zwischen verdeutlichendem 
graphischen Zusatz durch den Schreiber und einem wirklichen 
zusammengesetzten, univerbierten Terminus zu ziehen. Denn in der 
demotischen Schrift ist es immer möglich, einem Adjektiv das Deter- 
minativ des Bezugswortes zu geben. Das ist ein vergleichsweise ver- 
breitetes Phänomen, aber keine verpflichtende Regel. Meiner Ein- 
schätzung nach handelt es sich nicht einmal um ein überlieferungs- 
geschichtlich relevantes Detail, sondern um eine ad-hoc-Entscheidung 
der Schreiber. „Schwarzer Stein‘ mit und ohne Gesamtdeterminativ 
dürfte stets dasselbe bezeichnen. Das eine als zusammengesetztes 
Wort, das andere als zwei getrennte zu werten, geht zu weit, schafft 
Probleme im Register und macht mindestens unnötig viele Verweise 
erforderlich. Um dennoch meinem Grundsatz, möglichst alle Informa- 
tionen aus dem Original in die Übersetzung hinüberzuretten, treu zu 
bleiben, schreibe ich normal „schwarzer Stein“, wenn kein Gesamt- 
determinativ folgt, aber „Schwarzer Stein“ mit großen „S“, wenn ein 
Gesamtdeterminativ dasteht. Im Kommentar zur Umschrift findet sich 
in diesem Fall der Hinweis auf die zusätzliche Determinierung. 

Ein ganz hinterhältiges Problem beim Übersetzen fachsprachlicher 
Texte stellen in meinen Augen diejenigen Wörter dar, die in der 
Zielsprache als Fachtermini definiert sind. Als Ägyptologe stecke ich in 
dem Dilemma, übersetzen zu müssen, um den Text Nichtägyptologen 
verständlich zu machen. Aber ich kann nicht immer wissen, ob der in 
der Ägyptologie übliche Ausdruck vielleicht in der deutschen medizi- 
nischen, pharmazeutischen oder einer noch anderen Fachsprache als 
Fachterminus eine spezifische, definierte Bedeutung hat. Ich dürfte 
eigentlich z.B. im Zusammenhang mit einem antiken ägyptischen Text 
gar nicht von Rezepten sprechen. Denn modern wird unter einem Re- 
zept eine ärztliche Anweisung zur Arzneianfertigung oder -ausgabe 
durch eine Apotheke verstanden.2® Apotheken oder überhaupt die 
Trennung von Arzt und Apotheker gab es aber in Ägypten nicht. 

Ich finde, als Ägyptologe hat man auch ein Recht dazu, eine 
ägyptologische Übersetzung anzufertigen. Und man wird nicht umhin- 
können, vom Leser das Bewusstsein dafür zu verlangen, dass die 
Übersetzung eines ägyptischen medizinischen Textes — übrigens im 


28 PSCHYREMBEL (2004): 1578. 
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modernen Sinne auch nicht medizinisch — stärker erstens der ägypti- 
schen, emischen und damit zweitens auch der ägyptologischen Begriff- 
lichkeit verpflichtet sein muss als heutigen DIN-Normen und Defi- 
nitionen. Solche etischen Begriffe anzuwenden muss einem Schritt nach 
dem Übersetzen vorbehalten sein, der übergreifenden Deutung und 
Beurteilung des Textes. 

Wenden wir uns nun nicht nur der Wiedergabe der einzelnen 
Wörter, sondern des Textes in seiner Gesamtheit zu. Eine Aufgabe der 
Übersetzung muss es sein, die Struktur des Originaltextes zu verdeut- 
lichen. Bezieht man sich auf die rein äußerliche Anlage, so ist, abge- 
sehen vom Hinweis auf die Verwendung roter Tinte für die Über- 
schriftenanfänge, nichts weiter zu sagen. Ansonsten wird im Wiener 
Text nämlich alles einfach fortlaufend hintereinander geschrieben; 
auch bei einem neuen Paragraphen wird keine neue Zeile begonnen. 
Dennoch halte ich es für wichtig, gerade angesichts der streng formali- 
sierten, aber zu starker Abkürzung und oft zu einem Stichwortstil 
neigenden Sprache die inhaltliche Struktur zu verdeutlichen. Nehmen 
wir dieses Beispiel (3.23-3.24): 

EIN ANDERES: schwarze Wicke; Menschen[millch; MiLCH von Mohn. Zu 

ihm geben. EIN ANDERES: gekochter Wein; .|...]; (3.24) Rosen[öl]. Erhitzen; 

zu ihm geben. EIN ANDERES: Beseitigen von Ohrstörung: [Sal]z; rtim-Baum- 

Saft. Zu ihm GEBEN. 

Da wir keine ägyptischen Muttersprachler sind und auch nicht wie ein 
ägyptischer Arzt tagtäglich in derartigen Texten lesen, erscheint es mir 
sinnvoll, die Teile Überschrift, Drogenliste und Handlungsanweisung 
deutlicher zu markieren, damit der moderne Leser sich besser in dem 
Text zurechtfinden kann.?? Ich benutze dazu Zeilenwechsel und für die 
Drogen Einrückungen:3 
EIN ANDERES: 
schwarze Wicke; 
Menschenfmillch; 
MILCH von Mohn. 
Zu ihm geben. 


29 Aus Platzgründen ist für die auszugsweise Übersetzung in HOFFMANN und 
QUACK (2010): 300-305 lediglich jeder Rezeptanfang durch eine neue Zeile 
hervorgehoben. 

30 Hier gegenüber der Edition in vereinfachter typographischer Gestaltung. 
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EIN ANDERES: 
gekochter Wein; 


(3.24) Rosen[öl]. 
Erhitzen; zu ihm geben. 


EIN ANDERES: Beseitigen von Ohrstörung: 
[Sal]z; 
rtm-Baum-Saft. 

Zu ihm GEBEN. 

Gerade in stärker zerstörten Bereichen dürfte es sinnvoll sein, dem 
Leser eine derartige Orientierungshilfe an die Hand zu geben. 

Eine weitere editorische Frage ist schließlich die nach der Platzie- 
rung des Kommentars. Zum Teil ist das natürlich bloß eine Ge- 
schmacksfrage. Aber man sollte es dem Leser nicht unnötig kompli- 
ziert machen. Ich selbst bevorzuge es, den Kommentar in Form von 
Fußnoten möglichst auf derselben Seite unterzubringen wie das Wort, 
auf das er sich bezieht. Aber es könnte auch sinnvoll sein, die An- 
merkungen in einen eigenen Kommentarband auszulagern. Ich finde es 
jedenfalls unpraktisch, ständig blättern und womöglich auch noch 
überlegen zu müssen, ob man im philologischen Kommentar oder im 
Sachkommentar nachschen muss.3! Ganz ungünstig für des Ägypti- 
schen nicht Mächtige ist es meiner Meinung nach, wenn ein Kommen- 
tar nur über die originalsprachlichen Lemmata organisiert ist. Denn 
dann muss der Leser unter vielen anderen ihm nichts sagenden Stich- 
wörtern das herausfinden, zu dem er gerade mehr erfahren möchte. 
Ich will aber keineswegs behaupten, den Stein der Weisen gefunden zu 
haben noch dass es ihn überhaupt gibt. Denn bei einem kurzen Text 
mag eine andere Organisationsform des Kommentars durchaus 
angemessener erscheinen als bei einem langen wie dem Wiener 
Papyrus. 


31 Außerdem sind dabei verschiedene Varianten hinsichtlich der Reihenfolge 
denkbar: Erst die ganze Umschrift, dann der ganze philologische Kommen- 
tar, darauf die ganze Übersetzung, schließlich der ganze inhaltliche Kom- 
mentar? Oder doch lieber abschnittsweise Umschrift und Übersetzung zu- 
sammen, dann den Abschnittskommentar? Oder wie in der griechischen 
Papyrologie erst der ganze Text, knapp gehaltene Angaben zu Lesungen und 
Ergänzungen, dann die Übersetzung, endlich der ausführliche Kommentar? 
Es gibt natürlich noch mehr Möglichkeiten. 
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Generell strebe ich an, meine Textedition möglichst mit dem 
GRUNDRISS kompatibel zu halten. Ich werde daher wie auch Reymond 
allgemeines Wortregister und Drogenregister wegen der speziellen 
Schwierigkeiten mit diesem Teil des Wortschatzes getrennt halten. 

Ich verweise sowohl auf den Paragraphen als auch die Kolumne 
und Zeile, damit je nach Vorliebe des Lesers eine gesuchte Stelle sicher 
und schnell gefunden wird. Dabei stehen fett gedruckte Kolumnen- 
und Zeilenzahl für einen an dieser Stelle komplett erhaltenen Beleg, 
normal gedruckte für einen beschädigten und eckige Klammern für 
einen ergänzten. Zu den im Original hieratischen Wörtern wird zusätz- 
lich zum Faksimile auch die hieroglyphische Umschrift gegeben. 

Beim Drogenregister werden die Belegstellen nach der Verwen- 
dung der Drogen aufgeschlüsselt. Um an dieser Stelle den raschen 
Zugriff auf möglichst viele Informationen zu ermöglichen, wird für 
jeden Beleg der Kontext des Schlüsselwortes auch in Umschrift und 
Übersetzung mitgeteilt. Jeder Eintrag wird dann noch in Anlehnung an 
das Drogenwörterbuch des GRUNDRISSes durch eine Diskussion zur 
Bedeutung abgeschlossen werden. 

Es sollte selbstverständlich sein, dass in den Indizes auch wirklich 
das angegeben wird, was nach meiner Übersetzung und meinem 
Kommentar die Bedeutung eines Wortes ist oder sein könnte. Dabei 
sind auch eventuell bestehende Unsicherheiten kenntlich zu machen. 
Leider sieht man viel zu oft Register, in denen aus einer in der Dis- 
kussion im Textteil des Buches noch als fraglich erwogenen Bedeutung 
plötzlich eine sichere geworden ist, ohne Fragezeichen und ohne 
Hinweis auf die Übersetzungsproblematik oder Alternativen. 

Ein Index, der die deutschen Drogennamen auflistet und auf die 
ägyptischen Bezeichnungen verweist, wird den Abschluss des Bandes 
bilden. Ich hoffe, dass ich damit den inhaltlichen Zugriff auf das 
Material erleichtere. Auch darin folge ich, anders als übrigens Rey- 
mond, dem Vorbild des GRUNDRISSes. 
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A recipe for ἃ headache: Translating and interpreting 
ancient Greek and Roman remedies 


Lanrence M. V. Totelin (Cardiff University) 


The corpus of Greek and Latin pharmacological material is fascinating 
and large, yet relatively neglected by classical scholars. This corpus 
consists of, among others, the recipes preserved in the Hippocratic 
Corpus (principally in the gynaecological texts composed at the end of 
the fifth or beginning of the fourth century BC: De morbis mulierum, De 
sterilibus, De natura mnliebri), Compositiones, the recipe book of Scribonius 
Largus (a contemporary of the emperor Tiberius); the famous herbal of 
Dioscorides (active in the first century AD); the pharmacological 
information preserved by the Roman encyclopaedists Celsus and Pliny 
the Elder (both first century AD); several pharmacological works by 
Galen (AD 129-216), concerning both simple and compound rem- 
edies; numerous passages in the Byzantine medical encyclopaedias of 
Oribasius (fourth century AD), Actius of Amida (sixth century AD) 
and Paulus of Aegina (seventh century AD); as well as a large amount 
of medical papyri (some 400 recipes preserved on some 100 papyri).! 
Some of these ancient pharmacological texts have recently been 
edited, reedited, and/or translated. For instance, the edition of 
Scribonius Largus’ Compositiones, SCONNOCHIA (1983) presents a greatly 
improved text compared to the edition of HELMREICH (1887), but does 
not include a translation, and has only philological notes.?2 The Hippo- 
cratic De natura muliebri, which contains numerous recipes, has known 
two recent editions, the latest of which (BOURBON (2009)) includes a 


1 Information on the ancient authors listed here can be found in KEYSER/ 
IRBY-MASSIE (2008). For a general introduction to Greek and Roman medi- 
cine see NUTTON (2004). On the number of pharmacological papyri pre- 
served, see MARGANNE (2004): 78; MARGANNE (2006): 65. 

2 Sconocchia was able to offer a much improved text of Scribonius Largus’ 
Compositiones, through his discovery of the only surviving manuscript (Toledo, 
Archivo y Biblioteca Capitulares 98.12). 
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French translation, numerous notes to explicate the text (at the end of 
the volume), and botanical indices.? Wellmann’s edition of Dioscorides 
(1907-1914) has recently been translated into German (AUFMESSER 
(2002)) and English (BECK (2005)), with addition of various indices to 
facilitate the study of this important ancient botanical work. The 
cataloguing, editing and translating of pharmacological papyri con- 
tinues at a steady pace.* Finally, historians have been building on the 
works of editors and translators, in an attempt to place this material in 
a social and economic context.’ Much more work, however, remains to 
be done, as the bulk of the corpus of Greek and Latin pharmacological 
texts is still to be studied in nineteenth century editions, most promi- 
nently those of Littr& (for the Hippocratic writings) and Kühn (for 
Galen’s works).® 

In this article, I focus on the problems faced in the translation and 
interpretation of one particular type of ancient pharmacological text, 
namely the recipe. In order to do so, I will concentrate on one particu- 
lar example: the pastille of Antonius against &£ephalalgia (which 1 trans- 
late as headache for now). Before introducing this recipe, let me say a 
few words about the context in which ancient recipes — and modern 
recipes for that matter — are usually found. 

Ancient pharmacological recipes can be found in a variety of 
settings: on their own on a scrap of papyrus or on an ostracon; as part 
of a catalogue; or embedded in a botanical or nosological description. 
The recipe of Antonius is transmitted to us in a catalogue setting; it is 
preserved twice in the second book of Galen’s De compositione medica- 


3 The other recent edition of De natura mulibri is by 'TRAPP (1967). ANDO 
(2000) reproduces the text of Trapp, with slight modifications, and gives an 
Italian translation. 

4 Among the studies on medical papyri produced in recent years, one can note 
ANDORLINI (1997); ANDORLINI (2001); ANDORLINI (2004); ANDORLINI 
(2009). Medical papyri are catalogued in the Merrens-Pack 3 database, which can 
be found online: http://promethee. philo.ulg.ac.be/cedopal/index.htm 
(accessed February 28, 2010). 

5 See for instance RIDDLE (1985); RIDDLE (1992a); DEBRU (1997); STANNARD 
(4999); TOTELIN (2009); SCARBOROUGH (2010). 

6 On Kühn’s edition of Galen, see NUTTON (2002). Oribasius’ works are to 
be read in the edition of RAEDER (1926-1933); eight books out of sixteen of 
Aetius have been edited by OLIVIERI (1935-1950); Paulus’ text can be read in 
the edition of HEIBERG (1921-1924). 
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mentorum secundum locos, a book devoted to head ailments which takes 
the form of recipe catalogues, interspersed with more theoretical 
comments.’ Galen composed De compositione medicamentorum secundum 
/ocos, 10. I, like his other pharmacological treatises, by compiling and 
reorganising material extracted from the works of his predecessors. 
Thus, he extracted the recipe of Antonius — together with five other 
recipes — from the first book of Libri medicamentorum exteriorum of 
Asclepiades the Pharmacist, a famous pharmacological writer active at 
the end of the first century AD.3 Asclepiades, in turn, may have ex- 
tracted Asclepius’ recipe from a one of his predecessors’ treatises. 

The medical historian Ann Hanson suggested considering pharma- 
cological recipes such as that of Antonius as medical fragments that 
could be excerpted from one context — here Asclepiades’ treatise — and 
inserted into another — here Galen’s treatise. Medical texts that take the 
form of catalogues of recipes can be “easily shattered, but the constitu- 
ent fragments can be set into new surroundings and other collec- 
tions”. Recipes can thus be handled because they are, to use the 
expression of another medical historian, Dietlinde Goltz, ‘geschlossene 
Berichte’, that is, small units of meaning, whose sense does not depend 
on adjacent units.!0 

To understand better the functioning of recipe catalogues, the 
work of the linguist Michael Hoey is also useful. Hoey coined the 
phrase ‘discourse colony’ to connote material such as dictionaries, 
cookery books, classified ads, shopping lists and directories. The word 
‘colony’ is employed in reference to the ant colony. In many ways, an 
ant colony functions as if it were a single individual, but if an ant dies, 
the colony maintains some integrity. Similarly, in a discourse colony, if 
one of the constituting elements is removed, the discourse colony still 
functions.!! The implications for the translation and study of ancient 
recipes would be that one can study a recipe in isolation, but to gain a 


7  Galen, De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos, \ib. 11, cap. 1 (12.557 
KÜHN); De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos, ib. II, cap. II (12.580 
KÜHN). 

8 On Asclepiades, see FABRICIUS (1972): 192-198, 246-253; NUTTON (1997); 
TOUWAIDE (2008a). 

9  _HANSsoN (1997): 303. 

10 GOLTZ (1974): 305. 

11 HoEyYy (1986). 
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thorough understanding of that particular recipe, it is also necessary to 
have a good knowledge of how the catalogue wherein it is included 
functions. 

Let us now turn to the pastille of Antonius. As I have mentioned, 
Galen gives us two versions of this recipe in the second book of his De 
compositione medicamentorum secundum locos. For the sake of convenience, 1 
have presented the text in two parallel columns and highlighted the 


differences between the two versions: 


Version 1 (12.557 KÜHN) 


Version 2 (12.580 KÜHN) 


Prographe Τροχίσκος πρὸς κεφαλαλγίαν Τροχίσκος πρὸς 
Epangelia Ἀντωνίου ῥιζοτόμου κεφαλαλγίαν, ᾧ ἐχρήσατο 
Ἀντώνιος ὁ ῥιζοτόμος, 
πολλὴν ἔχων ἐμπειρίαν 
φαρμακείας 
Synthesis Ὀποῦ πευκεδάνου ιστ΄ Ὀποῦ πευκεδάνου στ΄. 
ὀποῦ μήκωνος ὀποῦ μήκωνος δ΄. 
ἀνίσου δ΄. 
ὑοσκυάμου δ΄. 
σπέρματος 
Κρόκου ἀνὰ κρόκου 
Σμύρνης δραχμὰς σμύρνης 
δ΄. 
Σκαμμωνίας δ΄. σκαμμωνίας δ΄. 
SRenasia πάντα λεάνας μετ᾽ ὄξους ἅπαντα λεάνας μετ᾽ ὄξους 


ἀνάπλασσε τροχίσκους 


ἀνάπλαττε τροχίσκους 


καὶ ξήρανον ἐν σκιᾷ 


καὶ ξήρανον ἐν σκιᾷ 


ἐν δὲ τῇ χρήσει ἀνιεὶς μετ᾽ 
ὄξους ἐπίχριε τὸ μέτωπον, ἀπὸ 
κροτάφου ἀρξάμενος, καὶ ἐπὶ 
τὸν ἕτερον κρόταφον 
καταλήγων 


ἐν δὲ τῇ χρήσει ἀνιὼν μετ᾽ 
ὄξους ἐπίχριξ τὸ μέτωπον, 
ἀπὸ κροτάφου ἀρξάμενος καὶ 
ἐπὶ τὸν ἕτερον καταλήγων. 


ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν πυρεσσόντων ὕδατι 
χρώμενος κατάχριε. 


ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν πυρεσσόντων 


ὕδατι χρώμενος κατάχριε. 


Tab. 1: Greek text of the pastille of Antonius against £ephalalgia 
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Most recipes preserved by Galen are composed of the following 
elements: a title or heading (prographe) which can give us the name of 
the remedy and/or the name of the warrant for this remedy; then fol- 
lows an indication as to the purpose of the remedy (epangehia); a list of 
ingredients (syntbesis), and instructions on how to prepare these ingre- 
dients and administer the drug (s£enasia).'? In this particular example, 
the prographe and epangelia are merged. 

Difficulties of interpretation and translation creep up at every 
single level of this recipe, starting with the heading. Here I can sce 
three potential problems: what exactly is a Zrochiskos (the form of the 
medication)? What exactly is £ephalalgia (the ailment to be treated)? 
And who is Antonius? 

The easiest problem to solve is that of the Zrochiskos.!? Since the 
Greek word Zrochos means “wheel” we can assume that the Zrochiskos 
was wheel-shaped. This is confirmed by Galen’s definition of the word 
(given in De compositione medicamentorum per genera, lib. V ): “Thus they call 
them trochiskoi because of the shape during the modelling”'*. According 
to Celsus, Zrochiskos is the Greek equivalent to the word paszillus.' Let 
us note that in English, and in several other modern languages, there is 
an obsolete word ‘trochisk’ which the Oxford English Dictionary defines 
as “A medicated tablet or disk; a (round or ovate) pastille or loz- 
enge”!6. It is therefore safe to translate this word as “pastille”. 

Second, what is £ephalalgia? As its name indicates, it is an ailment of 
the head — kephak is the head and alga is a pain. It is one of three head 
afflictions discussed by Galen in the second book of De compositione 
medicamentorum secundum locos, the others being #ephalaia and hemikerania. 
In his treatise De δεῖς affectis, Galen defines these three discases: 


2 See FABRıcIus (1972): 24-30; HANSON (1996): XV-XXV; MARGANNI 
(2004): 78-80. 

3 See SABBAH (1984): 112; SCONOCCHIA (1993): 155-158; GOUREVITCH 
(2003): 54. 

4 De compositione medicamentornum per genera, lib. V, cap. IX (13.824 KÜHN). See 
also Paulus lib. VII, cap. XII (2.313 HEIBERG). 

5 Celsus, De medicina ib. V, cap. XVL, sec. 2a (2.14 SPENCER). 

6 See http://dictionary.oed.com/cgi/entry/50258531?single=1&query_type= 
word&query word=trochisk&first=1&&max_to_show=10 (accessed February 
28, 2010). 
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No one, of course, will dispute that &ephalaia, as the physicians call it, is a 

disease of the head. To say it briefly and in a concise sentence: this ailment is 

a chronic long-lasting and obstinate headache (£ephalalgia), which flares up on 

minor provocation with such severe paroxysms that [the patients] cannot 

tolerate a noise, a loud voice or any bright light or motion but want to rest 
quietly in darkness because of the severity of the pain.... There are different 

[types of] #epbalalgia. In some persons the head becomes congested by 

humotrs, since the whole body is disposed to send excessive amounts of these 

to the head. Others have a natural disposition that only parts of the head 

become affected. People of such nature become the victims of headache by a 

wrong regimen... Some of the patients with only one-sided headaches, which 

are commonly called bemikrania, feel this pain at the outside of the skull; 
others as if it is penetrating deeply into the head.!” 
Thus, the word %*ephalalgia’ is a generic word to refer to ailments of the 
head that are neither long lasting nor extremely painful. We can trans- 
late this word by “headache”. 

The third group of problems linked to the heading of this recipe 
relate to “Antonius rhizotomos”. In the first version, the recipe is said 
to be Antonius’ recipe (the genitive is used), whilst in the second ver- 
sion, the recipe is said to have been used by Antonius. In fact, these 
two phrases may mean exactly the same thing. The boundaries be- 
tween categories such as “inventors’, ‘discoverers’, “transmitters’ or 
‘“warrants’ of recipes were extremely blurred in antiquity. All these cate- 
gories can be grouped under the concept of ‘authority’ which Geoffrey 
Lloyd, in his Adversaries and Anthorities has defined as follows: 

By authority figures I mean those who are invoked as support or justification 

for a particular idea, theory or practice.'® 
Thus the name of Antonius lends authority to this recipe for a head- 
ache. But who is this Antonius? He is called ‘rhrzotomos, literally the 
cutter (/omos) of roots (rhizai). The label ‘rhizotomos was used to qualify 
very famous pharmacologists in antiquity, such as Crateuas, an 
authority whom Dioscotides held in great esteem, and who may have 


17 Galen, De μεῖς affectis, 110. III, cap. XIII (8.204-205 KÜHN). Translation: 
SIEGEL (1976): 99. See also Pseudo-Galen, Definitiones medicae 249-250 
(19.417 KÜHN). Aretaeus of Cappadocia (second century AD?) had a similar 
tri-partite division of head ailments: Aephalalgia, kephalaia, heterokrania. See 
KOEHLER/VAN DE WIEL (2001). On headaches in antiquity, sec also 
MAGIORRINIS et al. (2009). 

18 LLoYD (1996): 20. 
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been in contact with the famous king of Pontus Mithridates 1.19 Our 
Antonius the ‘root-cutter’ may therefore have been a much respected 
and famous physician. In any case, in version 2, he is said to have 
much experience in the field. He might be the same person as 
Antonius Musa, the famous freedman who cured the Emperor 
Augustus from a severe bilious illness in 23 BC by prescribing him cold 
baths, cold potions, and lettuce, all things that Augustus’ previous 
physician, C. Acmilius, had forbidden.?® Antonius Musa was also the 
alleged inventor of another famous pastille, much in favour in late- 
antique medical writings.?! Of course, the identification of the Anto- 
nius of this recipe with Antonius Musa cannot be proven - there were 
other Antoni active in the field of pharmacology in antiquity — but it is 
a possibility.”? It is also worth noting that Paulus of Aegina transmits a 
recipe for a pastille against headache that contains the same ingredients 
as version 1 of the recipe under examination, but without attributing it 
to Antonius. This recipe did not need the authority of Antonius 
rhizotomos, whoever he may be, to be integrated in a Byzantine 
medical encyclopaedia.? 

Let us now turn to the list of ingredients included in our recipe. 
Here the problems for the translator become rather acute. First, one 
should notice that two ingredients are missing in version 2 of the 
recipe.2* I shall assume that version 1 has the right list of ingredients — 


19 On Crateuas, see JACQUES (2008). On root-cutters, see LLOYD (1983): 122; 
SCARBOROUGH (1978): 355-358; SCARBOROUGH (1991): 146. 

20 On Antonius Musa, see MICHLER (1993); SCARBOROUGH (2008). 

21 On this pastille, see SABBAH (1984). 

22 In the Encyclopedia of Ancient Natural Scientists, Antonius Musa and Antonius 
rhizotomos are considered to be two different persons; see SCARBOROUGH 
(2008) and KEYSER (2008a). — Antonius Castor (who certainly is a different 
person from Antonius Musa) was active in the field of pharmacology in the 
first century; see KEYSER (20085). 

23 Paulus lib. III, cap. V, sec. V (1.142 HEIBERG). 

24 "These ingredients are missing in all important editions of Galen’s pharma- 
cological texts (Aldine edition, 1525; Basel edition, 1538; Chartier’s edition, 
1639). However, some important manuscripts were not consulted in the 
production of the edition of the pharmacological texts of Galen. See 
JACQUES (1999). The text of several important editions of Galen is to be 
found on the BIUM website: http://web2.bium.univ-paris5.fr/livanc/ 
Pintro=galien &statut =charge (accessed February 28, 2010). 
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this seems to be confirmed by the fact that Paulus’ anonymous recipe 
for a pastille against headache does contain all the ingredients listed in 
version 1. These ingredients are, using transliterations: juice of peukeda- 
non, juice Of mekon, anison, seed of hyoskyamos, krokos, smyme, and skam- 
mOnla. 

Difficulties in translating ingredients are probably one of the most 
prominent reasons why scholars avoid studying ancient recipes. Identi- 
fications of ancient materia medica (and particularly of plants) are 
notoriously difficult to establish.?° In the absence of an international 
code of botanical nomenclature in the ancient world, there was great 
flexibility in the naming of plants. The same species could be desig- 
nated by several different Greck or Latin words; and, conversely, the 
same Latin or Greek word could be used to refer to what we consider 
to be different species. However, immense progress in the identifi- 
cation of ancient wateria medica has been made in recent years thanks to 
the works of, among others, Suzanne Amigues (who has edited Theo- 
phrastus’ Historia Plantarum), Max Aufmesser and Lily Beck (who have 
translated into, respectively German and English the work of 
Dioscorides), and Andrew Dalby (on food). Following the iden- 
tifications given by these scholars, the ingredients listed in our recipe 
are as follows, using both Linnaean and common English names: 
Pencedanum offieinale L (sulfurwort, also known as hog’s fennel), Papaver 
somniferum L. (opium poppy), Pimpinella anisum L. (anise), Hyoscyamus sp. 
(henbane), Crocus sativus L. (saffron), Commiphora myrrha Engl. (myrrh), 
and Convolvulus scammonia L. (scammony). Of course, a simple unan- 
notated translation does not necessarily help the general reader, who 
may not have much knowledge of these ingredients. I shall come back 
to this later. 

A second problem relating to the ingredients is that of the 
quantities. It is casy to note that there are variations in the quantities 
between our two versions. These quantities are indicated in Kühn’s 
edition, as they are in our medieval manuscripts, with Greek alphabetic 


25 Sce REVEAL (1996); RAVEN (2000): 5-6. 
26 Other works useful in translating ancient pharmacological texts are: ANDRI 
(1956); ALIOTTA et al. (2003); BAUMANN/STEARN (1993). 
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numbers.” Galen would not have been pleased with this state of 
affairs. He was acutely aware that quantities were the most easily cor- 
ruptible part of a recipe. In his pharmacological treatise De antidotis, the 
physician deplored how easy it was to change a ‘5’ (designated in Greek 
by the letter epsilon, E) into a “θ᾽ (designated in Greek by the letter 
theta, Θ).28 His favoured solution was to write quantities in full letters, 
as had done his predecessor Tiberius Claudius Menecrates (first 
century AD physician).?? Another solution would have been to trans- 
mit recipes in verse, as Andromachus the Elder (a physician active 
under Nero) and Damocrates (a physician active under Nero and 
Vespasian) did, since the metre made the text more difficult to 
corrupt.30 

Another problem linked to the quantities is that of the equivalence 
between ancient and modern weights. In his translation of Celsus, 
Spencer translated ancient weights into grams. Although this method 
makes the recipe easier to understand for modern readers, it some- 
times results in silly amounts (such as 32.66 grams).3! It is therefore 
preferable to leave quantities in drachms, ounces, and other weights 
and measures used in antiquity. 

Galen gives us quantities for each ingredient, but he only tells us 
which part of the plant to use (namely the juice) in two cases: that of 
the sulfurwort and that of the opium. What part of henbane and 
scammony should one use in the preparation of this recipe? This may 
have been obvious to an ancient reader of pharmacological treatises, 
but it is not to the modern reader. 

The final part of the recipe, the s£enasia, poses fewer problems. 
The ingredients have to be crushed (Veiano) with vinegar. Then, pastilles 
must be moulded and dried in the shade (anaplasse). When needed, the 


27 On alphabetical numerals in manuscripts, see HANSON (2001): 142. On 
Galen’s desire for accurate quantities in recipes, see VON STADEN (1997): 68— 
71. 

28 Galen, De antidotis, lib. 1, cap. V (14.31 KÜHN). On this text, see HANSON 
(1998): 49; MARGANNE (2006): 66. 

29 Galen, De antidotis, lib. I, cap. V (14.31-2 KÜHN). On Menecrates, see KFY- 
SER (2008c). 

30 Galen, De antidotis ib. 1, cap. V (14.32 KÜHN). On Andromachus the Elder, 
see FABRICIUS (1972): 185-189; NUTTON (19962); 'TOUWAIDE (2008b); on 
Damocrates, see BOWIE (1997); VOGT (2008). 

31 Celsus, De medicina lib. V, cap. XIX, sec. XVII (3.38 SPENCER). 
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pastilles are diluted in liquid. However, we do not know how many 
pastilles could be made out of the various ingredients, and what size 
each pastille should have. Again, this may have been obvious to ancient 
readers but it is not to us. 

At the end of this overview of problems in translating the recipe, 


this is the translation I would offer for an academic publication: 


Version 1 (12.557 KÜHN) 


Version 2 (12.580 KÜHN) 


Pastille of Antonius the root-cutter, 
against headache: juice of sulfurwort, 
16 drachms, juice of opium poppy, 1 
drachm, anise, 4 drachms, seed of 
henbane, 4 drachms, saffron and 
myrrh, of each 4 drachms, scammony, 
4 drachms: crush all these ingredients 
with vinegar; mould pastilles and dry 
them in the shade. When using, 
dissolve in vinegar and anoint the 
forehead, starting from one temple 
and stopping at the other temple. On 
feverish people, use water when 


anointing. 


Pastille against headache, used by 
Antonius the root-cutter, who had 
much experience in the use of drugs: 
juice of sulfurwort, 6 drachms, juice 
of opium poppy, 4 drachms, saffron, 
4 drachms, myrrh, 4 drachms, 
scammony, 4 drachms: crush all these 
ingredients with vinegar, mould 
pastilles and dry them in the shade. 
When using, dissolve in vinegar and 
anoint the forehead, starting from 
one temple and stopping at the other 
temple. On feverish people, use water 


when anointing. 


Tab. 2: Pastille of Antonius against &ephalalgia, translation 


The problem with such a translation — and with the Greek original for 
that matter — is that it fails to convey an idea as to what the remedy 
actually was like. How did it smell? How did it feel when anointed onto 
the forehead? 

It seems to me that scholars (myself included), when studying 
ancient pharmacological texts, rarely take into account the potential for 
a recipe to become a tangible remedy, a combination of material ingre- 
dients. How could we go beyond simple translations? One could at- 
tempt to reproduce some of these recipes. But is it possible? How do 
we proceed? Is it even to be recommended from an ethical point of 
view? 

There have been some attempts at reconstructing ancient recipes, 
including pharmacological recipes. In particular, scholars have tried to 
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reproduce the toothpaste used by Octavia, the sister of the emperor 
Augustus, whose recipe is found in the works of Scribonius Largus.32 It 
is composed of barley flour, vinegar, honey, salt and spikenard. The 
reconstruction led to the conclusion that Octavia’s toothpaste was as 
effective as a product of the 1950s, but far less pleasant.?3 
Most efforts at reconstructing ancient recipes, however, have fo- 
cused on ancient culinary texts. Numerous recent books endeavour to 
make Greek and Roman recipes accessible to the modern cook. 
Among these works, one may mention The Classical Cookbook by 
Andrew DALBy and Sally GRAINGER (2000); Roman Cookery by Mark 
GRANT (1999); Cooking Apicins by Sally GRAINGER (2006); and Meals 
and Recipes from Ancient Greece by Eugenia SALZA PRINA RICOTTI (2007, 
original Italian 1983). One of the recipes in the Classical Cookbook is of 
particular interest to us because it was also used in ancient medicine: 
the &ykeön, a sort of porridge made of cheese and barley meal. Dalby 
tells us in an entertaining manner how he experimented with various 
ingredients to “rediscover this food of the heroes”, but informs us that 
he is relying mostly on “informed guesses”.3* In the introduction to the 
Classical Cookbook, the authors describe their method in the following 
manner: 
When you begin to experiment with ancient food, people will ask: How do 
you know what it should taste like?’ The answer is that no one knows, and no 
reconstruction is secure. The recipes in this book, therefore, are a personal 
interpretation of dishes that are as much as 2500 years old... Cooking is an 
instinctive art. It should never be an absolute science, bound by precise 
quantities, times and temperatures.’> 
Can we achieve the same level of experimentation with our headache 
recipe? Can we use our instinct to do so? The answer is: almost cer- 
tainly not. In addition to all the problems I have pointed out earlier 
(difficulties in identifying the ingredients, difficulties in identifying the 


32 Scribonius Largus, Compositiones 59, 35 SCONOCCHIA (1983). 

33 SINGER/SINGER (1950); HAMILTON (1987). There have also been attempts 
to reproduce ancient Egyptian cosmetics including lead salts, ingredients that 
are also found in Greek and Latin recipes. See COTTE et al. (2006). 

34 DALBY/GRAINGER (2000): 40-41. The recipe of Dalby is based on Ihad 
11.638-41. For an example of kykeön in medicine, see the Hippocratic De 
morbis mulierum, 110. U, cap. CXUI (8.244.8-16 LITTRE), on which see 
TOTELIN (2009: 91-93. 

35 DALBY/GRAINGER (2000): 13. 
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part of the plant to use, etc.) one should note that some of the ingre- 
dients used in our recipe are classified dangerous drugs: the juice of 
opium is a drug controlled under the Misuse of Drugs Legislation (2001) in 
the UK, and henbane is not easy to procure.36 Reconstructing our rem- 
edy would involve a close collaboration between a historian and a 
pharmacologist, who would have access to such materials. 

Also, reconstructing our remedy is not a question of taste (as it is 
for ancient food), it is not a question of making one’s breath fresher (as 
in the case of the toothpaste) — the sought result is an improvement to 
a headache. And here we get into the very difficult question of efficacy. 

The very notion of efficacy is difficult to define. According to the 
medical anthropologist Nina Etkin, the word ‘efficacy’ can refer to an 
array of different things: 

[Elfficacy might mean a number of things, ranging from full symptom 

remission to some physical sign (e.g., fever, salivation, emesis, etc.) which is 

interpreted as a requisite proximate effect that indicates that the curing/healing 

‚process is under way...?” 

Expectations as to the effects of Antonius’ pastilles on a headache may 
have differed strongly from modern expectations regarding the effects 
of analgesics. Without full experimentation, it is difficult to assess the 
effect Antonius’ pastille would have on a modern headache, but I 
believe it is fair to say that it would have had some impact. Opium is 
an analgesic, and hyoscine, a substance produced by henbane, is used 
today to treat motion sickness.3® 

Some scholars have used ancient recipe books to prospect for 
modern drugs (ethnopharmacology). John Riddle in particular found a 
close correlation between the pharmacological substances listed in the 
Hippocratic Corpus (he counted 287 in total) and the drugs used in 
modern European pharmacopoecias — only 27 Hippocratic drugs were 
not listed in those modern works. He concluded that this could not be 
a coincidence, the “phenomenon could not be due to random selection 
of drugs by classical peoples employing only placebos with their magic 


36 For a list of drugs controlled under the Misuse of Drugs Legislation in the 
UK, see http://drugs.homeoffice.gov.uk/publication-seatch/drug-licences/ 
CDList_-_2009-04-222835.pdf?view=Binary (accessed February 28, 2010). 

37 ETKIN (1988): 302. On the question of whether the ancients believed in the 
efficacy of their medicaments, see DEMAND (1999). 

38 HEINRICH et al. (2004): 104 and 241. 
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and superstition”. Riddle also published two monographs on contra- 
ception and abortion from antiquity to the Renaissance (1992 and 
1997), in which he concluded that many ancient birth control 
techniques were effective. Helen King has pointed out several impor- 
tant methodological issues in Riddle’s research, for instance, his 
reliance on modern data derived from laboratory research led on ani- 
mals, whose reproductive cycles are different from those of humans. 
She, like other scholars, prefers looking at ancient drugs from the point 
of view of the Greeks and Romans, and to study the symbolism at- 
tached to these products.*! Each ingredient in an ancient recipe can 
indeed be seen as a matrix of meaning: for instance the smell of myrrh 
may have called to mind the rituals to the gods in which it was also 
used.*? To uncover these symbolic connotations, other ancient texts 
(ranging from historical texts to tragedy and comedy) are a better guide 
than the modern laboratory. The name of Antonius the root-cutter 
may have added to the symbolism of our remedy. 

Although I agree that symbolic connotations are important and 
should be investigated, I have come to wonder whether it would not 
be worth combining a philological/historical approach with an ethno- 
botanical/pharmacological approach. The question I get asked most 
when I talk about my work is ‘did these remedies work?’ Isn’t it slightly 
condescending to answer by asserting that this question is mis- 
conceived? The success of James Wong’s BBC series and book entitled 
Grow your own Drugs (2009) indicates that the public is interested in 
“traditional? remedies. I believe the general public would welcome a 
book on ancient drugs that resembles The Classical Cookbook. Of coutse, 
one would have to choose carefully and only include drugs that, unlike 
our headache remedy, do not include dangerous ingredients. It is not 
only the traditional remedy enthusiast who would benefit from such an 
approach; I believe classicists, who have been neglecting pharma- 


39 RIDDLE (1987): 38. 

40 Sce also RIDDLE (1996). 

41 King (1995): 132-145, in particular 139; KING (1998): 147. See also LLOYD 
(1983): 82; VON STADEN (1992a): 7 and VON STADEN (1992b): 24; DEMAND 
(1999): 139; 'TOTELIN (2007). For a reflection on the efficacy of ancient 
Egyptian remedies when judged from a modern point of view, see 
POMMERENING (20062); POMMERENING (2006b). 

42 On myrrh in antiquity, see DALBY (2003): 226. 
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cological material for too long, would benefit from some translations 
that give them a real sense of what ancient remedies tasted, smelt and 
felt like. 
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Section IV: 


Problems and methods in translating 
astronomical-astrological texts 


Ancient Egyptian star tables: 
A reinterpretation of their fundamental structure 


Leo Depuydt (Brown University, Providence) 


„Lungenentzündung also?« fragte der Senator und blickte von einem Arzte zum anderen... 
»Ja — Pnenmonia«, sagte Doktor Langhals mit ernster und korrekter V’erbengung. (...) 
Das einzige klare Wort war »Lungenentzündung« gewesen, und dieses Wort wurde nicht 
tröstlicher dadurch, daß Doktor Langhals es in die Sprache der Wissenschaft übersetzt 
hatte. "Thomas Mann, Buddenbrooks! 


Statement of purpose 


The present paper is concerned with what would appear to be the 
oldest attested astronomical writings anywhere. They are the ancient 
Egyptian star tables, also often called star clocks, dating to ca. 2150- 
1850 BC and ca. 1250-1100 BC. The star tables are an unusually 
prominent characteristic of ancient Egyptian astronomy. Their treat- 
ment occupies most of volumes one and two of Otto Neugebauer’s 
and Richard A. Parker’s four-volume monumental Egyptian Astronomical 
Texts and much of volumes three and four describes a related topic, the 
decan stars. 

The focus of this paper is on an undeniable empirical property of a 
certain type of star table that has hitherto been considered a mistake 
and hence dismissed as irrelevant and whose existence necessitates, I 
believe, a reassessment of the structure and nature of the tables. 

The aim of this paper is to show that the empirical property in 
question is not a mistake but correctly depicts the movement of the 
star sky. The authenticity of the empirical property is confirmed by 
careful consideration of how exactly a star moves in the course of a 
year and also by what one finds in the Later star tables and the so- 
called Boo£ of Nut. First, however, I would like to provide some 
context. 


1. Mann (2007): 556, 558. 
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Star tables depict the yearly motion of the stars 


The function of ancient Egyptian star tables is to depict what may be 
called the yearly motion of the stars. What is the stars’ yearly motion? 

To the careful observer it becomes apparent that the stars move 
from east to west in the sky at a speed that is comparable to those of 
the movements of the sun and the moon. To be exact, every day or 
every 24 hours the star sky rotates about 360.9856°. In that same time 
period the sun rotates exactly 360° and the moon rotates on average a 
little less than 348°. The stars therefore rotate faster than both the sun 
and the moon. The daily motion of the stars consists of two 
components. The first component amounts to 360°. It brings back the 
stars exactly to where they were the previous night at the same time. It 
is owed to the counterclockwise rotation of the earth around its axis. 
The second component amounts to 0.9856°. This component is the 
tiny amount that the stars move westward in addition to one full 
rotation of 360°. It is owed to the counterclockwise revolution of the 
earth around the sun. In other words, every day the stars are found at a 
position that is a little westward beyond the position at which they 
were at the exact same time the previous night. 

The present focus is on the tiny amount added every day to 360°, 
namely 0.9856°. It appears that the tiny amount of 0.9856° added every 
day itself adds up to exactly 360° after exactly one sidereal year or star 
year. The star ycar is the time that it takes for the earth to complete 
exactly one full orbit of 360° around the sun. The length of the star 
year is about 365.25636 days, a little more than 365”4 days. This in 
effect means that the star returns to the exact same position at the 
exact same time of day or night after about 365.25636 days. 

The yearly motion of a star can therefore be defined as 206 movement 
of 360° vonsisting of daily shifts of 0.9856 ° that brings back the star to the same 
bosition at the same time of day or night after exactly one star year. That is what 
ancient Egyptian star tables depict with certainty. By contrast, the daily 
motion of a star amounts to 0.9856° more than a full rotation of 360°. 
In other words, every day the daily motion includes 0.9856° of the 
yearly motion. Do the star tables depict the rotation of 360° that is part 
of the total daily motion of 360.9856°? If they do, then only non- 
distinctively. In other words, star tables would not look any different 
from how they do now if the star sky moved only about 0.9856° 
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instead of about 360.9856° every day. The reason is a property of 
moving in circles. Moving 360° means returning to the same point. 
Therefore, whether a thing moves 360° or stays put, the result is the 
same. A star that is 10° above the eastern horizon on Day 1 moves 
15.041° (360.9856° : 24) per hour and 0.9856° from day to day at the 


same hour, as follows: 


Day Day 11 Day 21 

9 a.m. 10.000° 19.856° 29.712° 
10 a.m. 25.041° 34.897 44.753° 
11 a.m. 40.082° 49.938° 59.794° 


12 a.m. 55.123° 64.979° 74.835° 


The star year is not the ycar as we know it. But it is very close in 
length. The year as we know it is a tiny bit shorter. It is the ycar or 
cycle of the scasons, or the tropical ycat, or also the solar ycar. The star 
year is about 365.25636 days long, a little more than 3654 days. The 
year of the seasons is about 365.2422 days long, a little less than 3654 
days. In other words, the year of the scasons is a bit shorter than the 
time it takes for the earth to make a full orbit of 360° around the sun. 
What causes the year of the scasons to end a little before the earth 
completes a full orbit around the sun is the precession of the 
equinoxes, a clockwise wobble of the earth’s axis. The tiny difference 
between the star ycar of about 365.25636 ycars and the solar ycar of 
about 365.2422 adds up to a full solar year of about 365.2422 days 
after about 25,800 years. In that long period, there is exactly one more 
solar year than there are star years. 

Strietly speaking, the yearly motion of the stars depicted in the 
Egyptian star tables takes place in one star year and not in one year of 
the seasons. But the difference between the two years is very small. 

The modern calendar year naturally follows the year of the seasons 
of about 365.2422 days. How does the calendar year relate to the ycar 
of the seasons? Calendar years cannot be about 365.2422 days long. 
For obvious reasons, they need to consist of a full number of days. 
However, by alternating years of 365 days and years of 366 days in a 
certain pattern, it is possible to approximate about 365.2422 days as an 
average over time. The pattern of alternation of 365-day years and 366- 
day years used at present in the so-called Julian-Gregorian calendar 
produces an average year of 365.2425 days. This average ycar is only a 
very small amount longer than the year of the seasons. The difference 
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of about 0.0003 days per year will add up to a full day only after more 
than 3000 years. At that point, to keep the calendar ycar in line with 
the year of the seasons or the solar year, one might want to abolish 29 
February just one additional time. 


Survey of the sources 


Finding all the relevant sources is easy owing to two publications. In 
the 1960s, Neugebauer and Parker comprehensively surveyed all 
sources known at the time, 17 in number.” These encompass 13 
specimens of the Earlier star table (nos. 1-8 and 12-16 in Fig. 1), that 
is, 12 specimens inscribed on coffins and one on Setil’s cenotaph at 
Abydos and four specimens of the Later type (nos. 22-25 in Fig. 1). 
The characteristics that differentiate between the Earlier and Later 
types of star tables are described in the next section. 

In the four decades that have passed since then, eight more 
specimens of the Earlier type have emerged, of which seven have been 
published (nos. 9-11 and 17-20 in Fig. 1). The unpublished item (no. 
21) is nothing more than an empty grid on coffin British Museum 
E(gyptian) A(ntiquities) 29570 from 'Thebes, known by the siglum 
T3L, that is, Thebes 3 London. These eight additional items are 
conveniently surveyed along with all the others in a recent article by 
Sarah Symons on the Earlier star tables. Symons’ survey includes a 
diagram for each of the seven newly published items and references to 
where they are published, among other helpful tools. Two of these 
seven specimens are very fragmentary. No more specimens of the 
Later type have come to light since Neugebauer’s and Parker’s 
publication, and perhaps none ever existed. * 


2 _NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vols. 1 and 2. 

3. SyYMONns (2007). In the discussion following my presentation at the Mainz 
symposium, Joachim Friedrich Quack pointed to the existence of two more 
unpublished specimens of the Earlier type, a coffin lid fragment from Assiut 
and a coffin lid on display at Vienna’s Egyptian Museum, both presumably to 
be discussed in the anticipated publication of his Habilitationsschrift, QUACK 
(2002). 

4 For.a bibliography on Egyptian star tables of both types up to 1998, see 
DEPUYDT (1998): 42—44; add SCHRAMM (1981) and two surveys of Egyptian 


EARLIER STAR TABLES (adapted from SYMONS (2007): 2) 
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Ta Sue men (αν Owner Provenance 

SYMONS (2007) (Coffins only) _ Label** 

1. ΤΊ 1 5160 Msht Assiut 

2; T2 2 S3C Jt-jb Assiut 

3. T3 3 S6C Hw-n-Skr/Hty Assiut 

4. T4 4 S1Tü Jdy Assiut 

3; T5 5 S2Chass 31 Assiut 

6 T6 6 T3E Sy Thebes 

7. T7 7 G2T Jkr Gebelein 

8. T8 8 AIC Hk3t Aswan 

9. TI S1Hil Nht Assiut 

0. T10 S16C ? prob. Assiut 

1. Til S2Hil ? prob. Assiut 

2; T12 9 s3P Hw-n-Skr/Hnn  Assiut 

3. ΚΟ Setil’s cenotaph - in situ at Abydos 
14 Ki 10 590 T3w3w Assiut 

5 K2 11 5850 T3w3w Assiut 

6 K3 12 sııc Sms Assiut 

7 K4 S#T Mrrw? Assiut 

8 K5 X2Bas = prob. Assiut 

9. K6 BMEA ? Assiut 

47605 
20. K7 BM, no ? Assiut 
EA.no. 

21. empty grid T3L 


LATER STAR TABLES (NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 2: 1-3) 


Label in EAT* Tomb Location 
22. A Ramses VI Lower registers north and south of ceiling of Hall E 
23; B Ramses VI Lower registers of ceilings of corridors A and B 
24. C Ramses VII North and south shoulders of vaulted ceiling of Hall B 
25, D Ramses IX Lower registers north and south of ceiling of corridor B 


* EAT = NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969); ** A = Aswan; Bas = 


Basel; BM = British 


Museum; C = Cairo; Ch = Chassinat (publisher); G = Gebelein; Hil = Hildesheim; L = London; 
P = Paris; S = Siut (Assiut); T = Thebes (in Txx) or Turin (in xxT); Τὰ = Tübingen 


Fig. 1: Ancient Egyptian star tables: the sources 


astronomy by Richard A. Parker including descriptions of the star tables, 
namely PARKER (1974) and PARKER (1978). For bibliography postdating 
1998 or so, see SYMONS (2007). I have not seen Symons’ unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, SYMONS (1999). 
Personal communication, Museo Egizio, Turin. 
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Differentiating external characteristics 
of Earlier and Later types of star tables 


Four criteria concerning external characteristics both define and 
differentiate the Earlier and Later types of star table. The four criteria 
are (1) date, (2) provenance, (3) owner profile, and (4) mode of display. 
(1) Date. — It is proposed here to name the two types Earlier and 
Later after the dates of the tables because all specimens of the Earlier 
type predate all specimens of the Later type. All Earlier star tables are 
dated to roughly 2150-1850 BC, with the exception of the fragment in 
Seti I’s cenotaph, which dates to the reign of Merneptah at the end of 
the thirteenth century BC.‘ By contrast, the Later star tables all date to 
Dynasty 20, that is, to the twelfth century BC. I have elsewhere 
proposed calling the Earlier type diagonal and the Later type broken- 
diagonal to evoke the different kinds of progression of stars from one 
column to another in the two types.’ This distinction also exhibits no 
exceptions. The broken-diagonal movement of the stars in the Later 
star tables is not immediately apparent from how the tables are 
presented. It becomes obvious only when the Later star tables are 
converted into the format of the Earlier star tables.® 

(2) Provenance. — Of the 21 specimens of the Earlier type, 20 are found 
on coffin lids. The only other specimen is painted on a wall in Seti I’s 
cenotaph at Abydos. Sixteen of the twenty coffins concerning star 
tables have Assiut in Middle Egypt about 320 kilometers south of 
Cairo as provenance, thirteen with certainty and three probably. The 
other four have all been found up the Nile from Assiut in southern 
Egypt. Two are from ’Thebes about 220 kilometers south of Assiut, 
and two from even further south, one from Gebelein about 30 
kilometers south of Thebes and one from Aswan on Egypt’s southern 
border about 180 kilometers south of Thebes.? By contrast, the four 
Later star tables are all found in a single locale, the Valley of the Kings 


6 The cenotaph dates to Seti I’s reign, about 1300 BC, but the star table was 
inscribed in Merneptah’s reigsn (NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 3: 
21 and 272, correcting, presumably on the basis of FRANKFORT (1933): 31, 
the earlier dating to Seti I in vol. 1: 32). 

7  DEPUYDT (1998). 

For such a conversion, see DEPUYDT (1998): 15-16. 

9 For additional detail, see the table in SYMONS (2007): 2. 
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near the southern capital city of Thebes. One table each is found in the 
two tombs of Ramses VII and Ramses IX. The two others are both 
found in Ramses VI’s tomb. 

(3) Owner Profil. — All the owners of the Earlier star tables are nobles, 
with the exception of the table fragment in Seti I’s cenotaph, whose 
owner is a king. By contrast, the owners of the Later star tables are all 
kings. 

(4) Mode of Display. — The Earlier star tables are all painted on the 
inner side of the lids of wooden coffins, again with the exception of 
the table fragment in Seti I’s cenotaph, which is painted on the 
underside of a stone lintel. The Later star tables are all painted on the 
ceilings of rock tombs in the Valley ofthe Kings. 


The three dimensions of the stars’ yearly motion 
and the two dimensions of the star tables 


Star motion exhibits three distinct dimensions related to three 
processes of change: (1) the passing of the days; (2) the passing of the 
hours of the night; (3) the shifting position of the stars. But tables only 
have two dimensions, horizontal and vertical, rows and columns. One 
process therefore needs to remain without representation. There is no 
doubt that the successive columns of the star tables refer to the passing 
of the days, process (1). The columns of both the Earlier and the Later 
star tables are explicitly identified with different days of the year. This 
means that either process (2) or process (3) is not represented in the 
star tables. 

Dimensions involve a constant change in position. Eliminating a 
dimension is achieved by fixing it at one position. This means that the 
successive rows of the star tables must represent either the shifting 
positions of a star at one moment in time or the passing hours of the 
night at one position in space. The fixing of a dimension does not 
distort the depiction of the star sky because subtracting the yearly 
motion of 0.9856° per day from the total daily motion of 360.9856° 
produces a return to the same point. The effect of the 360° rotation is 
therefore neutralized, as it were. 

In the Earlier star table in Seti I’s cenotaph and in all the Later star 
tables, the vertical dimension explicitly refers to the hours of the night. 
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It may therefore be assumed that the successive rows of all the other 
Earlier star tables also refer to the hours of the night. There are two 
more reasons to assume that this is so. 

First, the ancient Egyptians did not have the means to quantify 
distances in the night sky. Second, if the vertical dimension of Earlier 
star tables referred to successive positions in the sky, presumably from 
east at the top to west at the bottom, in the direction of the movement 
of the stars, then the stars in the table would need to move diagonally 
from upper right to lower left. In other words, as the days pass, the 
stars would be ever farther from the eastern horizon, which would be 
represented by the top of the table at a certain fixed hour of the night. 
Or, they would move downward as they move leftward in the table. 
Instead, in Earlier star tables, the stars move from the lower right to 
the upper left. Or they move up as they move left. This is what one 
would expect if star tables depicted what happens at a fixed position of 
the night sky with the passing of the hours. What happens is that stars 
pass by that fixed position as they move from east to west. However, 
as the days pass, a given star reaches that position ever carlier at night 
because it rotates about 360.9856°, a little more than a full rotation. It 
therefore gets to the same place ever earlier. 


Eastern horizon as the locus of observation 


Most everyone accepts — as do I — that, in the Earlier star tables, the 
fixed spot in question is the eastern horizon where the star rises. I am 
personally convinced that the Later star tables also describe what 
happens in the eastern horizon. But the view that the Later star tables 
describe stars at their highest point in the sky has dominated. As 
regards the event in the eastern horizon recorded in star tables, it could 
be either the visibility of the star just above the eastern horizon or the 
actual rising of the star above the eastern horizon. There is no way of 
proving which of the two it is. Then again, the rising is a distinct event 
that can be timed exactly and that casily draws the attention. By 
contrast, visibility above the eastern horizon is not as distinct as an 
event. I am inclined to believe that it is the very rising that is recorded 
as a distinctly definable event. It will be remembered that Babylonian 
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astronomical theory in all its complexity is entirely founded on the 
observation of horizon crossings. 

The following argument has always been the strongest in favor of 
the notion that star tables depict risings and not culminations or 
settings. If the Earlier star tables of Type T, the Earlier star tables of 
Type K (Types T and K are defined below), and the Later star tables 
all depict risings, then the star Sirius should appear at the bottom of 
the tables sometime in II prt, sometime in I 5mw, and sometime in I 3ht 
respectively. In fact, that is exactly what happens. Could this be a 
coincidence? In addition, Esna 406 (see below) refers to a tradition in 
which risings were observed. 


Space and the vertical dimension of star tables 


There is little doubt that the vertical dimension of star tables refers to 
time. However, owing to a peculiar property of the star sky, it is pos- 
sible to interpret the vertical dimension of star tables indirectly also as 
a representation of space, even if that is not the design of the tables. 
The property in question is that the stars do not move in relation to 
one another. The tables record specific stars that rise above the castern 
horizon each hour. That means that the last or bottom star of the 
column is the one that rises at the last hour in the east. The star above 
the last star, the penultimate star of the column, is the one that has 
moved an hour carlier and therefore stands roughly 10° west of the last 
star when that last star rises. The star above that stands roughly 20° to 
the west, and so on. The result is that the column depicts the sequence 
of stars as seen at one time in the early morning. The star tables directly 
depict what happens at a fixed point in space, namely in the eastern 
horizon, from hour to hour. But they indirectly also depict a sequence 
of stars scen in the sky from east to west at a certain time in the early 
morning. 


Differentiating internal characteristics 
of Earlier and Later types of star tables 


In the Earlier star tables, the days listed are separated by 10-day inter- 
vals. In the Later star tables, they are separated by 15-day intervals. The 
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Egyptian year consisted of 365 days, or 12 months of 30 days for a 
total of 360 days and five additional days called epagomenal in Greek. 
Accordingly, the Earlier star tables exhibit 36 columns (36 X 10 = 360) 
and the Later star tables 24 columns (24 X 15 = 360). The epagomenal 
days are disregarded. 

The columns of Later star tables are more elaborate than those of 
Earlier star tables. In the Earlier star tables, only the names of the stars 
are provided. Consequently, all the columns fit in a single large table. 
An idealized presentation of the layout of the Earlier star tables is 
found in Fig. 2. As one can 866, a given star enters the table at the 
bottom of a column and then moves up one position from column to 
column until it leaves the table at the top. This movement forms a dia- 
gonal across the star table. The star tables have therefore been descri- 
bed as diagonal star clocks. The twelve lines refer to the twelve hours 
of the night. Accordingly, a star does something ever carlier at night. 

The 24 columns of the Later star tables are more detailed and 
elaborate. In fact, cach column is a little table by itself. Each has 13 
stars and not 12. Among information not found in the Earlier star 
tables is the precise location of the star in relation to seven reference- 
points on a human figure represented below the table, the center (that 
is, “right at the heart”), the two eyes, the two cars, and the two 
shoulders. 


36 INTERVALS OF 10 DAYS 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 7 4 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12111098765 4 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 5 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12111098 76 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 141312111098 765 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12111098 76 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 1110 9 8 7 
36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 
A 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 
B A 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 
C B A 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 
DC B A 36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 


vun» 
zonder 


Fig. 2: Idealized layout of Earlier star tables, excepting the fragment in the 
cenotaph of Seti I (2150-1850 BC): traditional version 


The movement of the stars in Later star tables also exhibits a diagonal. 
This diagonal movement is not immediately apparent because each 
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night is presented in a separate table. If one applies the mode of 
presentation of the Earlier star tables to the Later star tables, it appears 
that the diagonal movements are broken. As already mentioned above, 
I have therefore proposed calling the Earlier type of star table 
‘diagonal’ and the Later type 'broken-diagonal’. 

The Earlier and the Later star tables represent the yearly motion of 
the star sky basically in the same way, in spite of the different modes of 
representation. The focus is on selected nights and what happens in 
them from evening to morning. The nights in question occur at a fixed 
interval, either 10 or 15 days, and span the entire year. 


Just tables, not also clocks 


I am personally convinced that the star tables never served as clocks, 
but it would not be casy to prove this positively. Among the defenders 
of the star tables as functioning nighttime clocks are Neugebauer and 
Parker. Most remarkable about their interpretation is that there is not a 
peep about the eminent possibility that all that the star tables do is to 
record observations. I believe that the possibility at the very least 
deserves consideration. 

Symons is non-committal in this regard. She therefore uses the 
term “star table”, adopted here, instead of “star clock”.!0 But she does 
feel that the explicit mention of hours in the star table fragment from 
Seti I’s cenotaph “must be explained if any theory of star tables which 
argues against the use of hours or time as the reason for rows in the 
tables is to be accepted”.!! Hours are also explicitly mentioned in the 
Later star tables. 

If star tables are just records of celestial observation and not 
clocks, the hours can casily be interpreted as an integral and necessary 
part of the act of observation. To produce a somewhat accurate 
description, it seems almost indispensable to state the rough times of 
the risings. It is the least that one can do to provide a somewhat 
precise picture of the star sky. Just stating which stars rose in 
succession leaves the user of the table without any notion of where 


10 SYMOoNs (2007). 
11 SYMOoNnSs (2007): 23. 
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these stars were at which time of the night. I would likewise not inter- 
pret the late text Esna 406, in which the stars are said to determine the 
hours at their arrival in the east, as an indication that the risings of stars 
were actively used at any time as clocks.!? The Esna text otherwise at 
least explicitly confirms the existence of a tradition according to which 
it is specifically risings that are observed. 

Finally, even if some ancient Egyptians must have realized that it 
should be possible to measure the hours of the night by means of the 
stars and even if the very few ancient Egyptians who understood the 
structure of the star tables might on occasion have taken note of the 
hour by means of the stars, that still does not mean that the star tables 
were on any regular basis used for this purpose in daily life. According 
to the Greck historian Polybios (9.15), the most important quality a 
general must have is that he can keep track of time so as to take action 
at opportune times. But Polybios also notes that “it is difficult to 
observe the times of night if one is not familiar with the structure and 
the order of the twelve signs of the zodiac in the starry sky, but it is 
easier for those who have studied the lights”.13 I infer from what 
Polybios writes that using the stars to measure time is in theory a good 
idea that comes naturally, but that putting the idea into practice is 
another matter. In practice, how many people can recognize all kinds 
of constellations and in addition have an understanding of the yearly 
motion of the stars? I refrain from citing the entire passage. But it 
seems to exhibit a poor and confusing understanding of the move- 
ments of the stars and by that fact just confirms how it must have been 
impossible for nearly everyone to use star tables as clocks whether that 
was what they were meant to be or not. 


Yearly motion in the Boo& of Nut 


The star tables are one mode of evoking the yearly motion of the stars. 
Another mode is described in a section of the so-called Boo® of Nur. 
This composite work preserved in various sources encompasses (1) an 


12 For translation and discussion, see QUACK (1995): 100. For the text, sce 
SAUNERON (1969): 9-10. 
13 For the Greck text, see PATON (1968): 36. 
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original text of astronomical purport of the New Kingdom, (2) a 
graphical portion known as the vignette, and (3) later commentaries in 
Dembotic. Not all three components are found in all sources. The 
details exceed the scope of this paper.!* The Boo& of Nut derives its 
modern title from the fact that a large picture of Nut dominates the 
presentation of the texts in Seti I’s cenotaph and Ramses IV’s tomb. 

The focus of the present section is on one specific textual 
component of the graphical portion or vignette, namely a date list.'5 
This list contains three civil dates of three events in the yearly motion 
of select stars. The second event falls 90 days after the first. The third 
event falls 70 days after the second. These intervals are naturally 
approximations involving round numbers. These intervals of time by 
themselves leave no doubt about the identity of the three events. 
According to another section of the Bo0% of Nur, there are four cardinal 
events in the yearly motion of a star and they are removed from one 
another by distances of 80, 120, 90, and 70 days. The date list in the 
vignette of the Boo& of Nut provides the approximate dates of three of 
these four cardinal events for select stars. The three events are as 
follows. 

The first event is the rising of the star to its highest point in the 
early evening. Soon after the event, it no longer reaches that point on 
its way up from the eastern horizon. Up to the event, it had done so 
for 120 days. 

The second event, which occurs 90 days after the first, is the 
complete disappearance of the star from the star sky. The star is last 
seen above the western horizon in the early evening. It is not clear 
whether the event the ancient Egyptians had in mind was the last 
visibility or first invisibility of the star. For 70 days after that second 
event, the star is absent from the night sky. 


14 See now VON LIEVEN (2007), an edition, translation, and commentary based 
on nine sources (pp. 15-19), of which four were publicly known earlier; see 
FRANKFORT (1933); LANGE/NEUGEBAUER (1940); NEUGEBAUER/PARKER 
(1960-1969), vol. 1: 36-94; SYMONS (2002). The expression snt smt nt sb3w 
(FRANKFORT (1933): Plate LXXXI, line 29; VON LIEVEN (2007): $1) is 
interpreted by VON LIEVEN (2007): 125-126 as the Egyptian title of the 
entire Boo& of Nut and translated in German as “Grundriß des Laufes der 
Sterne” in the afore-mentioned edition and in English as “Fundamentals of 
the Course of the Stars” in a paper for the Mainz symposium. 

15 See now SYMONS (2002). 
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The third event is the first reappearance of the star after a long ab- 
sence, its first morning rising. The star is first seen again above the 
eastern horizon a short while before sunrise. When the sun rises soon 
after, it drowns out the star’s light. 

The Egyptian names of the three events can be interpreted in light 
of what they signify. The Egyptian name for the first event is ® 1pr. 
This feminine word is presumably derived from the word for “head”, 
namely ip. Perhaps, it refers to what is high up or at the top and is a 
term for the star’s culmination itself. The fact that the star’s last 
culmination is meant would then be implied. There is otherwise no 
doubt that τρί refers to the star’s appearance at the top of the sky at the 
top of the night. The meaning of the two names for the two other 
events is more transparent. The two names can be transcribed at face 
value as sn dw3t and mst. The interpretation of the latter poses no 
problems. The term mst is derived from ms(y) “give birth” and birth is 
a proper metaphor for a star’s reappearance after a long absence. The 
component sn in sn dw3t is presumably related to the verb sn(y) 
“enclose”. When the star vanishes for about two months, it is easy to 
imagine it enclosed by the netherworld (Egyptian dw3t). 

It appears, then, that both the Earlier star tables and the date list in 
the Book of Nut vignette denote the yearly motion of the stars. But they 
do so in different ways. 

A first difference pertains to focus, which is nights in one case and 
stars in the other. In the star tables, the dominant principle of 
organization is mights separated by 10-day intervals in the Earlier star 
tables and by 15-day intervals in the Later star tables. The table 
specifies what happens in those nights to certain stars. In the date list 
in the Boo& of Nut vignette, the dominant principle of organization is 
stars. The date list specifies the dates of three events that happen to 
those stars over the course of a year. The successive nights of the 
events are separated by 10-day intervals. For each night, there are three 
events involving three different stars. The beginning of the idealized 
version is as follows.!® 


16 For full details, see SYMONS (2002): 440. 
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Culmination Enclosure Birth 
Star 1 ΠῚ 3ht 26 Il prt 26 Ismw 6 
Star 2 III 3ht 6 ΠῚ prt 6 Ismw 16 
Star 3 IIII 3ht 16 Ill prt 16 I smw 26 


A second difference pertains to the level of detail. The idealized form 
of the Earlier star tables involves 432 timed events in 360 days. The 
tables specify what happens in the star sky at 12 different moments of 
the night in 36 nights. The idealized form of the Later star tables 
involves 312 events. The tables specify what happens in the star sky at 
13 different moments of the night in 24 nights. The numbers 432 and 
312 can be used as an argument in favor of the hypothesis that the star 
tables may have been clocks, although there is no explicit evidence that 
they ever were and I believe that they were not. 

By contrast, the idealized form of the date list in the Bo0% of Nut vi- 
gnette involves only 108 timed events. But because two events take 
place in the early evening and the third in the early morning, only 72 
moments in time are specified, two per night every 10 days for 360 
days, one in the early evening and the other in the carly morning. 
There is no information on what happens in the sky during the rest of 
the night. There are therefore far too few events for the date list to 
serve as a nighttime clock. Nevertheless, Neugebauer and Parker 
assume that, in the Boo& of Nur, “culmination... , decade after decade, 
measures the hours””.!7 There are lists of stars in other portions of the 
Book of Nut outside the date list. Neugebauer and Parker believe that 
these stars play a role in completing the skeletal data of the date list 
and they interpret the action b3k “do work” performed by the stars for 
120 days and mentioned in text V and in the Demotic commentaries as 
tantamount to “functionling] like a clock”. The Boo& of Nut otherwise 
in no way clarifies how this clock is supposed to function for all hours 
of the night. Nothing anywhere in the date list indicates that the 
reference is to anything other than just the early evening and the carly 
morning. Yet, the belief that the Boo& of Nut contains a clock now 
probably dominates.!3 


17 NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 1: 113. C£. PARKER (1974): 55-56; 
CLAGETT (1995): 56-59. 
18 An exception is SYMONS (2002): 439-443. 
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The assumption that the Boo& of Nut contains a star clock has 
supported the theory that the related genre of the star table is also a 
clock. But this argument can be turned on its head. If the Boo& of Nut 
does not contain anything close to enough information for a 
functioning clock, then why would star tables be clocks? 


A disregarded empirical property 


There are two types of Earlier star tables.!? They are readily distin- 
guished by which stars are first by appearing at the top of the first 
column. In 12 of the 21 specimens listed above, the first two stars are 
tm3t hrt “upper tm3t” and tm3t hrt “lower tm3t”. Few star names in the 
star tables can be translated with certainty. It is possible that tm3t is 
related to masculine im3 “mat”. In eight specimens, the first two stars 
are tpy-“ knmt “the star ahead of knmt”’ and knmt. One specimen is an 
empty grid. The two types of Farlier star tables may therefore be 
referred to as Type T and Type K.?° Type T precedes Type K in time 
by roughly a couple of centuries. 

Type T exhibits a peculiar property. This property has been 
disregarded by assuming that it results from a scribal error. Con- 
sequently, all the star tables of Type T are now considered 
fundamentally corrupt.?! Some specimens do not exhibit the presumed 
error because the star table has not been copied in full or the coffin lid 
is fragmentary. There is no reason to doubt that all specimens of Type 
T would if the copy had been complete or the lid completely 
preserved. Six of the twelve specimens, or half, do pteserve it. Three 


19 For a recent detailed analysis of the two types, see SYMONS (2007). 

20 With SYMONS (2007). 

21 Fora discussion of this mistake, including two solutions as to what may have 
caused it, see SYMONS (2007): 7, 9. According to one solution, two stars were 
erroneously omitted somewhere in the middle of the table. The scribe was 
thus short two stars at the end and he repeated stars 1 and 2. If he copied 
from left to right, then he would have been short two stars at the beginning 
of the table. According to the other solution, the version from which the 
scribe copied the table was damaged in the upper right-hand corner and the 
scribe supplied two instances of Lower tm3t and one instance of Upper [7131 at 
the beginning. 
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are from Assiut (T1, T2, T9), one from Thebes (T6), one from 
Gebelein (17), and one from Aswan (1). 

The presumed error is marked in italic in the alternative version of 
the Earlier star tables in Fig. 3. It concerns the return of stars 1 and 2 
at the bottom of the table in columns 24 and 25 after they disappear 
from the top of the table after columns 1 and 2. There are therefore 
only 34 stars. Yet, one reads on coffin SIC that “The total of those 
who are in their places, the gods of the sky” is “36”.22 This number can 
serve as an argument in favor of interpreting the return of stars 1 and 2 
as an error. Then again, the number 36 might result from inadvertently 
equating the number of stars with the number of columns. The result 
is an internal contradiction. This contradiction is inevitable because the 
division of the year into 36 intervals of 10 days cannot be matched 
perfectly to what one observes in the star sky (see below). 


36 INTERVALS OF 10 DAYS 

36 35 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 1 10 9 8 7 

23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 7 
3 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12111098 765 

23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 
34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12111098 765 
34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 1110 9 8 76 
34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 1110 9 8 7 6 
34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 1110 9 8 7 
34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 
1 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 
2 1 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 
A 2 1 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 
B 2 1 34 33 32 31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 
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Fig. 3: Idealized layout of Earlier star tables, excepting the fragment 
in the cenotaph of Seti I (2150-1850 BC): alternative version 


Likewise, in the Βοος of Nur, which generally reflects an astronomical 
tradition similar to that of the Earlier star tables, there is more than 
one reference to the belief that there are 36 stars over the course of the 
year. But nowhere in the many lists of stars dating to before the 
Greco-Roman period, in which 36 stars came to be associated with the 
zodiac, does one find a list of exactly 36 stars. That includes the lists of 
stars that are part of the Boo& of Nur. With all the emphasis that the 
Βοος of Nut places on 36 stars as a set, how difficult could it have been 


22 NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 1: 5. 
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to identify and assign 36 stars? In fact, significantly, the date list in the 
Book of Nut (see above) contains 36 entries, with each entry covering 10 
days and corresponding to one star, but the names of the stars are 
mostly not provided.?? How difficult could it have been to specify a 
star for each entry? The reason that none was specified is because it 
could not be done. The distribution of the stars in the sky is too 
irregular. One might of course propose star names for each entry. But 
such proposals are nothing more than conjectures. 


Authenticity of the empirical property 


The following considerations favor interpreting the return of stars 1 
and 2 at the bottom of the table after they disappear from the top of 
the table after columns 1 and 2 as an authentic feature of the text and 
not as an error. 

First, the return of stars 1 and 2 is found on all the preserved 
specimens of the Earlier star table that include the end of the table. 
The coffins in question are not only from Assiut but also from Thebes, 
Gebelein, and Aswan. It is common to find errors in some versions of 
a text but not in others. In the present case, all the versions would 
transmit the mistake. One might suggest that an archetype master copy 
contained the error. That master copy was presumably inscribed on a 
papyrus kept in the library of a temple or a workshop. Then again, a 
master copy of αὐ the versions must have been close to the original 
text. A sizeable error committed that early in the transmission of the 
text scems unlikely. 

The second consideration carries more weight, I believe. It 
concerns the nature of the error. It is common for scribes to copy 
words or signs in error one at a time. But in the present case, the scribe 
would have made two mistakes twelve times in a row. At some point in 
the chain of transmission, a certain scribe would have seen both star 35 
and star 36 no fewer than 12 times and would each time have replaced 
star 35 by star 1 and star 36 by star 2 by a mere oversight. It defies the 
imagination that a scribe could have made the same error again and 


23 VON LIEVEN (2007): 64-67. 
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again, writing down again and again a word that differed from what he 
saw in the original. 

The third consideration also carries considerable weight. Some of 
the six specimens that preserve the return of stars 1 and 2 otherwise 
contain very few errors. For example, the star table inscribed on coffin 
SIC is in every other respect impeccable. The manner in which stars 1 
and 2 are repeated 12 times to complete a perfect diagonal line 
suggests care and deliberateness. SIC also bears one of the more 
reliable versions of the Coffin texts. If the coffin is inscribed in all 
respects in exemplary fashion, why would the end of the star table be 
an exception? 

The fourth consideration concerns what precedes and follows stars 
1 and 2. If the return of stars 1 and 2 in all the preserved instances of 
Type T is an error, then two stars whose names are now lost must 
originally have appeared everywhere else where stars 1 and 2 are now 
found from column 24 onward. The original correct sequence of stars 
would then have been as follows: star 33, star 34, first lost star, second 
lost star, star 1, star 2, star 3, star 4. Instead, what one finds in all speci- 
mens of Type T is the following sequence: star 33, star 34, star 1, star 
2, star 3, star 4. It will therefore be useful to compare the sequence of 
stars in Type T with the sequence of stars in other soutces, in which 
there is no reason to suspect an error affecting the sequence. In all 
other sources containing star lists, stars 1 and 2 are preceded and 
followed by more or less the same stars as in Type T. Stars 33 and 34 
are followed by stars 1 and 2 and stars 1 and 2 are followed by stars 3 
and 4. There is no trace anywhere of two star names that could origi- 
nally have followed stars 33 and 34 and preceded stars 1 and 2. It may 
therefore be assumed that the sequence of stars found in Type T is 
correct and that there are no grounds for interpreting the return of 
stars 1 and 2 as an error. 

Three other sources listing stars are (1) Earlier star tables of Type 
K, (2) star lists outside star tables, and (3) lists of decan stars. 

(1) In Earlier star tables of Type K, the later type, the stars have 
shifted by more or less seven positions in relation to Type T. Upper 
im3t and Lower fm3t have moved from the extremities of the table in 
Type T to inside the table in Type K. The sequence of stars in Type K 
is basically the same as that in Type T (see Fig. 4). It might of course 
be assumed that an error committed in the earlier Type T has been 
perpetuated in the later Type K. 
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TYPE ’T (COFFIN S1C) TYPE K (COFFIN S5C) 
column star column star 
29 spd [ends with spd (as inferred 
from other sources)] 
30 knmt Ξ 1 Ipy-“ knmt 
31 stBwy knmt Ξ 2 knmt 
32 hry hpd n knmt = 3 hry hpd n knmt 
33 h3t h3w Ξ 4 h3t αϑί 
34 ‚phwy h3w = 5 phwy dt 
35 Imst hrt = 6 Imst hrt 
36 {31 hrt = 7 {31 hrt 
1 Imst hrt = 6 Imst hrt 
2 im3t hrt = 7 im3t hrt 
3 wst bk3t = 8 ws3tj 
= 9 bk3tj 
4 Jpds 
5 sbssn 10 sspt? 
11 tpy-“ hntt 

6 hntt hrt = 12 hntt hrt 
7 hntt hrt = 13 hntt hrt 
8 ims n hntt ΞΞ 14 ims n hntt 


Fig. 4: Stars before and after tm3t hrt and tm3t hrt in Types T and K 


(2) Star lists found outside star tables presumably constitute an 
independent tradition. More than one type can be discerned among 
those other star lists. The details exceed the scope of the present 
paper.?* Suffice it to note that the stars Upper tm3t and Lower tm3t are 
on the whole preceded and followed by the same stars as in star tables 
of Types T and K. The sequence found in the so-called Senmut family 
is presented in Fig. 5.25 It is difficult to see how an error originally 
committed in star tables of Type T could have been transferred to this 
independent tradition. 


24 For a catalogue, see NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 3: 157-164; 
see now also Quack’s unpublished Habihtationsschrift (QUACK (2002)) on star 
lists. 

25 List adopted from the table in NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 3: 
158-159. 
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SENMUT TYPE ’T (COFFIN 510) 
column 
hry hpd n knmt 32 hry hpd n knmt 
h3t d3t 33 h3t h3w 
phwy dt 34 ‚phwy h3w 
Im3t hrt 35 Im3t hrt 
Im3t hrt 36 tm3t hrt 
1 Im3t hrt 
2 {η131 hrt 
ws3tj 3 wst bk3t 
bk3tj 


Fig. 5: Stars before and after im3t hrt and tm3t hrt in Senmut’s Tomb 
as compared to the sequence of stars in coffin SIC 


ESNA A HEPHAESTION 
spdt σοθις 

Stw) ot 

knm(t) xvovuig 

hry hpd knm(t) χαρχνουμις 
h3t dt πη 

phwy 431 φουπῇ 

im(3t) TO 

γνδ31(7) bkat(j) ουξστεβκῶτ 
Jpsd 0P000 


Fig. 6: Section of the Zodiac at Esna 
(along with the Greek star names from Hephaestion) 


(3) At some point, one star was assigned to each of the 36 10° sections 
of the zodiac. Already in a clock dating to the reign of Necho II (about 
600 BC), even before the zodiac was invented in Babylon and 
imported into Egypt in Ptolemaic times, exactly three stars are 
associated with each month.2° A section of the zodiac found at Esna, 
along with the Greek forms of the star names used by Hephaestion, is 


26 See NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 3: 42—44. 
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presented in Fig. 6.27 Upper tm3t and Lower tim3t are not distinguished 
from one another. But the single star im(3t) is preceded and followed 
by the same stars as in star tables of Type T. It seems improbable that 
an error committed two millennia and more carlier in certain star tables 
inscribed on coffin lids has been perpetuated in the zodiac. 

In conclusion, a comparison of the sequence of stars in Earlier star 
tables of Type T with the sequence of stars in other sources strongly 
suggests that there is no reason to assume that two stars were omitted 
in the former through scribal error. 


The star sky feature depicted by the property 


If the return of Upper tm3t and Lower tm3t in star tables of Type T is 
an authentic part of the table and not the result of scribal error, then 
what does it signify? The answer is obvious if one considers what star 
tables signify in general. They record the risings of stars above the 
eastern horizon. Consequently, when a star disappears at the top of the 
star table after moving diagonally from bottom to top, this means that 
it can no longer be seen rising in the evening. Its last appearance must 
be close to what is called last evening rising. From then on, it is already 
above the horizon when night falls. When a star reappears at the 
bottom of the star table, this means that it is again seen rising, but this 
time in the early morning. Its first appearance must be close to what is 
called first morning rising. 

The collective positions of Upper tm3t and Lower tm3t are 
represented in Fig. 7. After disappearing from the top of the table in 
columns 1 and 2, the two stars reappear at the bottom of the table in 
columns 24 and 25, that is, after 23 columns, which correspond to an 
interval of 230 days. Upper tm3t disappears after column 1 and reap- 
pears in column 24. Lower im3t disappears after column 2 and re- 
appears in column 25. At face value, the disappearance and subsequent 
reappearance of the two stars ought to signify that the stars were last 
seen rising in the cast in the early evening in the first two months of 
the year but had begun rising again in the early morning 230 days later. 


27 See NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 3:168-169. For Hephaestion, 
see PINGREE (1973-1974). 
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At the start of a certain civil year, the creator(s) of the star tables 
focused on the eastern horizon in the evening and began recording the 
risings of stars over the course of the night. After ten days, the star 
observed rising first no longer rises and the star that rose second now 
rises first. But after 230 days, the star observed rising first rose again at 
the other end of the night, in the early morning before sunrise. "The 
fact was unmistakable. So it was recorded. 


Month 12 Month 11 Month 10 Month 9 Month 8 | Month 1 
36 35 | 34 | 33 | 32 | 31 30 | 29 | 28 | 27 | 26 | 25 | 24 |... 2 

LE M F L M F L M F L M F L ee M Ε 

10 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 10 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 |... 10 | 10 
tm3t | tm3t tm3t | tm3t 
hrt \ hrt hrt 1 hrt 
tm3t | tm3t im3t 
hrt | hrt hrt 


tm3t \ tm3t 


hrt | hrt 


tm3t | tm3t 


hrt | hrt 


tm3t \ tm3t 


hrt | hrt 


tm3t | tm3t 


hrt | hrt 


tm3t | tm3t 


hrt | hrt 


tm3t | tm3t 


hrt | hrt 


tm3t | tm3t 


hrt | hrt 


Fig. 7: Location of tm3t hrt and tm3t hrt in star tables of Type T 
(L = Last; M = Middle; F = First) 
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The crucial question is: does the return of the two stars correspond to 
physical reality? It appears that it does. 

Much has changed in the study of ancient astronomy in just recent 
years. Historians now have ready access to computer programs that 
have much reduced their dependence on professional astronomers for 
all kinds of calculations, even if the assistance of professionals remains 
indispensable in regard to certain more technical matters. It is now 
easy for historians to verify the distance in time between the last 
evening rising and the first morning rising of many stars. 


LAST EVENING FIRST MORNING 

RISING RISING 

1. Canopus (Car «) 10 Feb 2000 5 Sep 2000 
2.  Arcturus (Boo α) 14 Feb 2000 10 Sep 2000 
3.  Rigil Centaurus (Cen «) 10 Apr 2000 2 Nov 2000 
4. Vega (Lyr «) 28 Apr 2000 19 Nov 2000 
5. Capella (Aur «) 13 Sep 2001 17 Apr 2000 
6. Rigel (Ori ß) 22 Nov 2001 24 Jun 2000 
7.  Procyon (CMi «) 7 Dec 2001 9 Jul 2000 
8.  Betelgeuse (Ori «) 14 Nov 2001 18 Jun 2000 
9.  Agena (Cen ß) 31 Mar 2000 25 Oct 2000 
10.  Altair (Λα «) 23 May 2000 14 Dec 2000 


Fig. 8: Evening and morning risings of 10 stars in 2001-2000 BC 


For example, the interval between the last evening rising and the first 
morning rising of Sirius in the years 2001-2000 BC as observed from 
Cairo is about 207 days. The last evening rising of Sirius takes place in 
the evening of 20 December 2001 BC, when the sun sets at 5:03 p.m. 
and the star rises 37 minutes later at 5:40 p.m. In the next evening, that 
of 21 December, Sirius is already above the horizon when the stars 
become visible soon after sunset. The first morning rising of Sirius 
occurs in the early morning of 15 July 2000 BC, when Sirius rises at 
4:06 a.m. and the sun rises 41 minutes later at 4:47 a.m. In the morning 
of 14 July, Sirius was still too close to the sun to be visible. The 
distance between 20 December 2001 BC and 15 July 2000 BC is 207 
days. Fig. 8 lists the last evening rising and the first morning rising of 
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ten additional stars.?® The distance between evening rising and morn- 
ing rising is likewise close to seven months or about 210 days. 

In the traditional version of the idealized layout of star tables of 
Type T (see Fig. 2), 250 days separate last evening rising from first 
morning rising. But in reality, first morning rising follows last evening 
rising roughly 40 days earlier. At the time when the star table of Type 
T was created, the star Upper tm3t rose at the beginning of the night in 
the early days of the Egyptian civil calendar year. In other words, the 
star crossed the eastern horizon soon after the setting sun crossed the 
western horizon. A short while later Lower tm3t rose after Upper tm3t. 
The creator(s) of the star table recorded these two risings by placing 
the names of the two stars at the top of column 1 of the star table. 
These positions signify that the two stars are the first two to rise of a 
set of twelve selected stars whose risings are recorded at certain 
intervals over the course of the night. 

The identities of the stars in the star tables are, in my opinion, 
difficult if not impossible to know except for spa(t), which is Sirius, 
and perhaps also 53}, which may be or overlap with Orion.” "The 
interval in time and space between the stars is also unknown. However, 
from column to column, stars move upward one position in the Earlier 
star tables. Therefore, a star B standing below a star A in the first 
column moves up by one position in the second column and now 
stands on the same level as star A in the first column. The time interval 
between columns is 10 days. It may therefore be assumed that, roughly 
speaking, star A stands in the same place in the sky as star B in the next 
column. The question arises: what distance does star B cover to reach 
the position of star A after 10 days? More generally, what distance does 
any star on average cover to reach after ten days the position held by 
the star that stands above it in a column? At a rate of 0.9856° per day, 
stars travel 9.856° in ten days. If a star B travels about 9.856° to reach 
the position that a star A had 10 days before, then it also follows that 


28 "They are the ten brightest stars — besides Sirius who is the brightest of all — 
included in LANGE/SWERDLOW (2006). 

29 More than one attempt has been made to identify the stars of the star tables. 
For a recent attempt focusing on the visibility of stars with the naked eye, see 
GADRE (2008). In regard to this effort, one point needs to be granted. It is a 
fact that the ancient Egyptians could not have given names to stars that they 
could not see. 
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the distance between star A and star B is 9.856°. It also follows that, in 
the ideal scenario, the ‘hour’ of the star tables lasts just under 40 
minutes. The star sky moves at about 15.041° per hour (about 
360.9856° : 24). The star sky therefore moves 9.856° in about 39 
minutes and 19 seconds (9.856° : 15.041° x 60 minutes). 

There is therefore every reason to assume that the distances 
between the stars in any column should on average ideally be about 
9.856°. But it also seems obvious that it is not possible to find a 
sequence of suitable stars such that each star is about 9.856° removed 
from the preceding and the next star in sequence. It is not known to 
which degree the stars of the star tables approach the ideal state 
because the identity of the stars is unknown. 

The creator(s) of the star tables must have based the construction 
of the tables on observing the following. In the star sky depicted in 
column 1 of the star table, the star Upper tm3t and the sun both stand 
near the horizon but at opposite ends of the skies. The distance is 
presumably roughly a little more than 180°. But each day, stars advance 
about 0.9856° in relation to the sun. Therefore, as the days pass, Upper 
tm3t comes closer to the sun. Ten days later, the distance between the 
star and the sun is less than 180°. This means that the star rises above 
the eastern horizon before the sun sets below the western horizon. 
Because the sun is still above the horizon, the stars are invisible and 
Upper im3t cannot be seen rising. Upper tm3t can still be seen moving 
across the sky for most of the night. Because the star table records 
risings, Upper fm3t vanishes from column 2 onwards. On the other 
hand, the star Lower tm3t, which rises after Upper tm3t, can still be seen 
rising. It now rises first among the stars that are selected in the star 
table and therefore appears at the top of column 2. 

Recording these observations must have made the creator(s) of the 
star tables intimately familiar with the appearance of Upper tm3t and 
Lower tm3t. As the very first stars of the table, Upper tm3t and Lower 
im3t would attract extra attention. The creator(s) of the star tables can 
therefore not have failed to notice that the two stars rise again, but 
now in the early morning, after about 210 days. Their attention was 
focused on the eastern horizon, where the stars are undeniably seen 
rising again after 210 days. The temptation to record the return of the 
risings of these two stars at the bottom of the table must have been 
irresistible. 
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When stars 1 and 2 reappear at the bottom of the table, they follow 
star 34. What is the distance between star 34 and star 1? It was noted 
above that the ideal average distance between the successive stars of 
the table ought to be about 9.856°. There is no way of knowing how 
closely the actual star table approaches this ideal because the identities 
of the stars are unknown. But it cannot have been terribly far from 
9,856°. In the ideal scenario, the distance between star 1 and star 34 is 
about 325Y4°, that is, 330 X about 0.9856°. Naturally, on a citcle, the 
distance between star 1 and star 1 is exactly 360°. Therefore, the dis- 
tance between star 34 and star 1 is about 34%4° (360 — 325V4°). 
Accordingly, in order to enter star 1 at the bottom of the table, the 
table’s creator presumably must have had to accept an interval larger 
than the ideal of about 9.856° between stars. 

Stars 1 and 2 mark the first hour in columns 1 and 2 as well as in 
columns 35 and 36. This fact makes the table less useable as a clock 
and may be used as an argument that it never was intended to be one. 

In the ideal scenario, the distance between the first star and the last 
star of a column is 11 intervals of about 9.856°, or about 108°. In 
Egypt, nights last from about 10 hours to about 14 hours. Subtracting 
about one hour from either end of the night to account for dawn and 
dusk yields the period of time in which the stars are visible. The length 
of the period of star visibility therefore ranges from about 8 hours to 
about 12 hours. The star sky moves at a rate of about 15° per hour. 
Accordingly, even in the shortest period of star visibility of 8 hours, a 
section of the star sky amounting to 120° (8 x 15°) can be scen rising 
above the eastern horizon. This means that a span of 108%2° can shift 
10° and still be seen in its entirety 10 days later. During the rest of the 
year, a larger section of the star sky can be seen rising, up to 180° (12 
hours X 15°). 

All this makes for much flexibility in shifting from star 34 to star 1 
soon after it reappears after about 210 days. If the creator(s) of the 
table had begun recording risings very soon after sunset, the span of 
108° would rise in a little over 7 hours (7 X 15°). In other words, 
additional stars could be seen rising until morning. At some point, in 
one good night, one such additional star must have been star 1. 

According to the interpretation proposed here, the diagonal pro- 
gression of the stars across the table is disrupted at the end, as follows. 
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4 3 2 1 36 35 34 33 
4 3 2 1 2 1 34 33 
5 4 3 2 3 2 1 34 
6 5 4 3 4 3 2 1 
7 6 5 4 5 4 3 2 
8 7 6 5 6 5 4 3 
9 8 7 6 7 6 5 4 
10 9 8 7 8 7 6 5 
11 10 9 ὃ 9 ὃ 7 6 
12 11 10 Ὁ 10 9 ὃ 7 
13 12 11 10 11 10 9 ὃ 
14 13 12 11 12 11 10 

15 14 13 12 13 12 11 10 


Ideally, the interval from star 1 to star 12 is about 108”2°. But because 
of the jump from star 34 to star 1 in column 24, this span as a whole 
rose later at night. In other words, in both columns 35 and 1, star 1 
serves as the star rising the first. In column 35, it would be about 25° 
lower (two times 10 days plus the five epagomenal days at a rate of 
about 0.9856° per day) or farther from the sun and therefore rise 
roughly 1 2/3 hours later (25° at about 15° per hour) than in column 1. 
That means that, after vanishing from column 35, it could still serve as 
the first star carlier in the evening. 

In pondering possible scenarios, there are many variables, 
especially if one considers that we do not know the exact identity of 
the stars. Perhaps, star 1 was not seen again immediately after 210 days 
because the night at that time of the year was too short. 


The rising’s return after 230 days 
confirmed in Later star tables 


It has been proposed above that the return of the first two stars of the 
Earlier star tables of Type T after 23 columns, and not after 25 
columns as the generally accepted interpretation of the tables’ structure 
requires, is not a scribal error but an authentic depiction of what 
actually happens in the star sky. The interval between a star’s last 
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evening rising, represented by its last appearance at the top of a 
column, and its first morning rising is about 210 days in the case of 
Sirius and other stars that are somewhat close to the ecliptic. The 
temptation to make the star rcappear at the bottom of a column 
sooner than after 25 columns corresponding to 250 days must have 
been great. The first two stars must have been vividly present in the 
mind(s) of the creator(s) of the star tables. That they could be seen 
rising again after about 210 days must have been striking. 

A number of arguments have already been adduced above in favor 
of the return of the first two stars as an authentic feature of the text as 
opposed to a scribal error. This authenticity in its own right suggests 
that the return of the first two stars must somehow be meaningful. 

But perhaps the strongest argument in favor of the explanation 
proposed above for the return of the stars is what one finds in the 
Later star tables from the tombs of Ramses VI, VII, and IX in the 
Valley of the Kings. The crucial question is: how soon do stars return 
at the bottom after having disappeared from the top? 

The Later star tables do not consist of a single large table like the 
Earlier star tables. Instead, each column is a table in its own right. "The 
details exceed the scope of the present paper. It is possible, however, 
to merge the data of the 24 small tables into a single large table of the 
type found in Earlier star tables.3! It appcars that the stars move 
diagonally as in the Earlier star tables. However, the diagonal move- 
ment is on occasion broken, namely when a star moves up two 
positions instead of one from one column to the next. The Later star 
tables are therefore broken-diagonal star tables. The Later star tables 
are also in other respects less harmonious than the Farlier ones. 
Furthermore, in the Earlier star tables, the distance between two 
columns is 10, in the Later star tables 15, days. It is casy to establish 
that stars often return after 15 columns corresponding to 225 days (15 
x 15) or 14 columns corresponding to 210 days (14 X 15), as an 
accurate rendition of what happens in the star sky. 

There are three instances in which a star last appears at the top of a 
column and then returns after 15 columns, corresponding to 225 days, 
at the bottom of a column: (1) bgs nht “hip (?) of the giant” last 


30 I have described the Later star tables in greater detail, presenting a bibliogra- 
phy, in DEPUYDT (1998). 
31 For such a table, see DEPUYDT (1998): 15-18. 
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appears at the top of column 4 and returns at the bottom of column 19 
as bgs<=f> “his hip(?)”; (2) ρα nht “toot of the giant” last appears in 
col. 5 and returns in col. 20; (3) pt <nht> “pedestal of the giant” last 
appears at the top of col. 6 and returns at the bottom of col. 21 as pt=f 
“his pedestal”. 

There are ten instances in which the interval between last 
appearance at the top of the table and return at the bottom of the table 
span two calendar years. That means that the disappearance from the 
top appears later in the year than the return at the bottom. In all these 
instances the interval between the two amounts to 14 columns 
corresponding to 210 days — or rather 215 days if one includes the 
epagomenal days. The epagomenal days are explicitly heeded neither in 
the Earlier nor in the Later star tables. Still, the Later star tables seem 
to be less schematic and more in accordance with observation. In that 
regard, the epagomenal days cannot have been disregarded in the Later 
star tables. What is more, adding five days to the interval of 210 days 
brings the interval closer in line with the interval of 225 days exhibited 
by the three other instances already mentioned above. The ten 
instances of the interval of 14 columns corresponding to 215 days (14 
x 15 + 5) are as follows: (1) sb3 n s3h last appears at the top of column 
11 and returns at the bottom of column 1; (2) sb3 n spdt “Sothis, Sirius” 
last appears in col. 12 and returns in col. 2; (3) ἐρν “ sb3wy last appears 
in col. 13 and returns in col. 3; (4) τῷ n m3j last appears in col. 15 and 
returns in col. 5; (5) sd n m3j “tail of the lion” last appears in col. 16 and 
returns in col. 2 as sd=f “his tail”. The same relation applies to (6) smsw 
n h3t mnjt and cols. 18 and 8, (7) smsw n mnjt and cols. 19 and 9, (8) hpd 
ἢ rrt and cols. 22 and 12, (9) mndt n rrt and cols. 23 and 13, and (10) 
Swty nrrt and cols. 24 and 14. 

In the Earlier star tables, stars whose return at the bottom precedes 
their departure from the top return after 25 columns or 250 days. The 
interval is presumably dictated by the rigid diagonal movement of the 
stars. By contrast, the movement in the Later star tables is broken- 
diagonal. In that sense, the Earlier star tables are not cyclical in the 
same way that the Later ones are. 
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Neugebauer and Parker assumed that the Later star tables depict 
culminations and not risings.?? Still, the interval between last culmi- 
nation and the return of culmination is comparable to that between last 
rising and the return of the rising. At last culmination in the early 
evening, the star is 90° above the western horizon and the sun roughly 
15° below it. At the return of culmination, the star is again 90° above 
the horizon and the sun roughly 15° below the eastern horizon. That 
means that the star moves from being roughly 105° behind the sun to 
being roughly 105° ahead of it for a total movement of roughly 210°. 
At a rate of about 1° per day, a movement of 210° takes roughly the 
same number of days. If the Later star tables depict culminations and 
not risings, they can still be used as evidence that the creator(s) of the 
tables took note of the return of celestial events. I otherwise believe 
that the Later star tables, like the Earlier star tables, depict risings. 

If the appearance of Sirius at the bottom of the second table 
pertaining to the second half of the first month of the year signifies the 
rising of Sirius, then the construction of the Later star tables can 
conveniently be dated to roughly 1250-1200 BC, just a few decades 
before the date of the carliest surviving copy. On the other hand, if the 
Later star tables depict culminations as Neugebauer and Parker 
assume, the construction of the Later star tables needs to be dated 
three centuries earlier. Among carly luminaries, Richard Lepsius and 
Gustav Bilfinger believed that the Later star tables denote risings; Peter 
Le Page Renouf and Ludwig Borchardt, culminations.? 

The intervals between the three cardinal events in the yearly course 
of a star listed in the Bo0% of Nut (see above) are roughly in agreement 
with physical reality. The implication is that ancient astronomers knew 
where in the sky the stars were at what time of the year in the New 
Kingdom. Presumably, they also did in the First Intermediate Period 
and the Middle Kingdom. 


32 NEUGEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 2: 9-18. For a more detailed dis- 
cussion, see DEPUYDT (1998): 33-36; one of the arguments presented there 
to support the notion that the Later star tables depict risings is not valid (sce 
the errata listed in the references below at DEPUYDT (1998)). 

33 For a more detailed description of their views, with references, see NEU- 
GEBAUER/PARKER (1960-1969), vol. 2: ix—x. 
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Triangle stars 


In the idealized version of the Earlier star table in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, the 
stars denoted by capital letters form a triangle and may be called 
“triangle stars’. Much has been made of this triangle. Some theories 
attribute unusual sophistication to them. But even the most 
sophisticated theories admit that the triangle cannot have been all that 
functional. I think either of two factors or both may have played a role 
in the creation of the triangle. First, they may serve to hide the 
discontinuity from the end of the year to the beginning of the next 
year. Second, star 1 follows star 34 in column 24. If the general logic 
applies that the author was more or less looking for stars that appeared 
roughly in the same position as the star in the same row but in the 
previous column, then the rough average distance between stars ought 
to be somewhere around 9.856°. Between star 1 and star 34, there are 
33 intervals or somewhere in the neighborhood of 32544°. 
Accordingly, the distance between star 34 and star 1 is about 34%4° 
(360° — 325Y4°). Perhaps the triangle stars were intended to make up 
for this gap. It would also mean that the span between star 24 to star 1 
in column 24 is somewhere in the vicinity of 133'4° (10 x 9.856° + 
34%/4°). Column 24 belongs in late summer, about two months after the 
heliacal rising of Sirius in July, which fell soon after the summer 
equinox around 2000 BC. The nights are somewhere between 12 to 13 
hours long at that time of the year and the stars visible for about 
somewhere between 10 and 11 hours. That means that somewhere 
between 150° (10 x 15°) and 160° (11 x 15°) stars can be seen rising at 
that time of the year, enough time for a span of roughly 133%° to be 
seen rising in its entirety. 


Conclusion 


The present proposal about the structure of the star tables is the result 
of simply trying to imagine what the ancient Egyptians must have seen 
in the star sky as they observed what happened to the movement of 
stars over the course of a year. As a result, it would appear, not that the 
surviving copies of Earlier star tables of Type T are all corrupt as is 
now universally assumed, but rather that a feature regarded as corrupt 
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depicts a genuine feature of physical reality. Furthermore, an equivalent 
of this phenomenon can be detected in the Later star tables. In short, 
the feature in question implies that the Egyptians must have seen that a 
star rose again in the morning after having done so for the last time in 
the evening about 210 days cearlier. If authentic, the transmitted distri- 
bution of the stars in the Farlier star tables makes the tables even less 
suitable to function as clocks than they alrcady seem and therefore 
makes it even less likely that they ever were clocks. 

The larger question that has inspired the organization of the sym- 
posium on the topic Wissenschaftssprache “language of science” at which 
a version of the present paper was read and whose acts are published 
in this volume would appear to be the following: is there something 
provisional or even fundamentally wrong with how ancient science is 
translated and, if so, has the time come to do something about it? In 
that regard, I feel that there is a need for describing ancient science 
more often in terms of how the ancients themselves understood it, 
without any reference to concepts that came into existence later. For 
example, ancient Egyptians did not know that the earth turns on its 
axis or that it orbits around the sun. In general, the study of ancient 
Egyptian astronomy may benefit from simply trying to visualize what a 
star is doing up there in the sky over the course of a year to an 
observer who has no idea what the true nature of this tiny twinkling 
dot is. In the present paper, an empirical property of the star tables was 
reexamined simply by asking what ancient Egyptians actually saw. 
Calling the star’s last appearance at the top of a column its acronychal 
rising or its first appearance at the bottom of a column its heliacal 
rising has no more effect than when an infection of the lung is called 
“Pneumonia (pneumonitis)” rather than simply “Lungenentzündung 
(pneumonia)” in the passage from Thomas Mann cited at the outset. 


(...) auch schon an der linken Seite Spnren des V’organges bemerkbar waren, 
den Doktor Langhals, indem er seine Fingernägel besah, »Hepatisation« nannte. 
Thomas Mann, Buddenbrooks?* 


34 Mann (2007): 561. “On the left side too traces were already noticeable of the 
process that Doctor Langhals, looking at his fingernails, called ‘hepa- 
tisation’.” 

This passage from Mann’s Buddenbrooks, like the other one quoted at the 
outset, evokes how the formality that comes with scientific terminology may 
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translation. But there is a second way in which the other passage relates to 
the theme of the symposium at which a version of the present paper was 
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Methods for understanding and reconstructing 
Babylonian predicting rules 


Lis Brack-Bernsen (Universität Regensburg) 
Introduction 


The paper presents a few examples illustrating how Hermann Hunger 
and I have worked towards an understanding and translation of certain 
astronomical cuneiform texts.! The texts I will discuss come from the 
so-called intermediate period of Babylonian astronomy, i. e., stages later 
than MUL.APIN (an astronomical/astrological compendium which 
was probably composed about 1100 BC)? and earlier than the fully de- 
veloped mathematical astronomy of the last three centuries BC. The 
computations of the lunar and planetary ephemerides of this latter pe- 
riod are fairly well understood and their working was thoroughly ex- 
plained by Otto Neugebauer in his Aszronomical Cuneiform Texts (ACT). 
But it is still not known how this elegant numerical astronomy was 
developed. From the accounts preserved in the Astronomical Diaries? we 
know what the Babylonians systematically observed over the last seven 
centuries BC and how accurate their observations were. However, 
many tablets from the intermediate period have not yet been studied. It 
is our hope that their contents may give a greater and deeper insight 
into the development of the astronomy which culminated in the 
advanced and elegant ACT ephemerides. 

Texts containing indications of how to predict or calculate astro- 
nomical quantities (e.g., eclipses or the lunar and planetary ephem- 
erides) are known as procedure texts. Some of these texts present 


1 I would like to thank the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft for supporting 
this work. 

2 Edited in HUNGER/PINGREE (1989). 

3  ASTRONOMICAL DIARIES I-IH. 
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methods through calculated examples, others by giving short instruct- 
tions, but in no case have any explanations of the methods been found. 
It is evident that understanding a text is a prerequisite for trans- 
lating it. Many of the procedure texts are written in a much abbreviated 
form and without any explanation. Therefore, one main problem 
arising when working with such texts is how to understand or recon- 
struct their ‘secret predicting rules’? The tablet BM 42282+42294 is 
concerned with predictions of the Lunar Six (six time intervals between 
rising and setting of sun and moon measured by the Babylonians on 
the days around new moon and full moon). The first section of tablet 
BM 42282+ is reproduced below from the translation of Irving Finkel. 
It illustrates that the astronomical ‘know-how’ of the scribes was a 
secret science. 
line 1 Tablet of the secret of heaven, the hidden thing of the great gods. He 
must not give it out of hand; let him teach (it) to his son whom he 
loves. 
line 2 To teach (it) to a non-citizen of Babylon or a non-citizen of Borsippa 
or anyone who is not learned, is a taboo of Nabu and Nisaba. 
line 3 .... a non-citizen of Babylon or a non-citizen of Borsippa or any one 
who is not learned who does not .... and speaks anything, 
line 4 may Nabü and Nisaba not confirm him in the knowledge he learned, 
in poverty and loss 
line 5 may they bring his [life(?)] to an end, and kill him with dropsy. 


Astronomy being a secret science, quite often one only understands 
the procedure texts when one has already reconstructed the method 
the scribes used. For the ACT material, Neugebauer was able to recon- 
struct many of the methods by which the ephemerides were calculated 
by analyzing their numerical functions. Once these methods had been 
reconstructed he was then able to understand the short indications of 
the methods found in the procedure texts. The procedure texts served 
as a confirmation of the reconstruction rather than as a source for 
making the reconstruction. 

The texts which Hunger and I have been working on are con- 
cerned with astronomical predicting rules that are more advanced than 
the astronomical schemes from MUL.APIN or Enuma Ann Enlil XIV 
(AL-RAWI and GEORGE (1991)) but less advanced than the ACT 
methods. We see them as an early attempt at mathematical modelling 
of natural phenomena, i.e., an early attempt at the formation of theory. 
A few examples of how it was possible to understand such a text shall 
be presented. The examples are chosen from the procedure texts TU 
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11 = AO 6455 and BM 42282+ and from the Goal-Year Text LBAT 
1285 = BM 34034. TU 11* is among other things concerned with the 
prediction of eclipses, Lunar Six time intervals and of month lengths. 
In BRACK-BERNSEN (1999) I proposed how the Lunar Six data col- 
lected on the Goal-Year Texts could be used in the prediction of Lunar 
Six time intervals to be observed 1 Saros later, and called the recon- 
structed method the Goal-Year Method. This Goal-Year Method for 
the prediction of Lunar Six was confirmed by sections of TU 11 and 
the proposed correction rules were found on BM 42282+. 

Neugebauer called the text TU 11 “extremely difficult” 5 It is, 
indeed, not understandable right away. Therefore, Hunger made a 
word-to-word translation and sent it to me, and I, by means of 
computer simulated Babylonian observations’, tried to find systematic 
dependencies, empirical connections, and astronomical predicting 
rules, and thus to understand or reconstruct the astronomical pre- 
dicting rules mentioned in the text. A new understanding could mean 
that some words should be read in another way than first proposed — 
but, of course, the new reading should also be acceptable to Hunger, 
so evidently there was a close discussion forth and back. At this place, 
I shall present some of the methods used and questions posed in order 
to unravel the astronomical predicting rules. The methods were 
presented in two different ways: 

— Rules given through calculated examples, whereby Nissan = 

month I was often taken as an example for all months. 

— Rules given in very short abstract terms: Advice for Goal-Year 

calculations and for predictions of month lengths. 
Before presenting the examples, a few Preliminaries indispensable for 
the understanding shall be summarized: 

MUL.APIN and the fourteenth tablet of the omen series Enuma 
Ann Enlil (EAE XIV from now on) give the day length as a function 
of the date within the schematic year (consisting of 12 months of 30 
days). Times and time differences are given in minas and shekel or in 
us, where 60 us = 60 shekel = 1 mina. The day and night lengths in the 
scheme below are given in units of us (1 us = one time degree, where 
360° = 24 hours) and written in the Babylonian sexagesimal number 


4 _BRACK-BERNSEN/HUNGER (2002). 
5 _NEUGEBAUER (1947): 37, note 4. 
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system. It follows the convention of MUL.APIN where the first 
month, Nissan, is reckoned as the equinoctial month. In EAE XIV, 
the length of day and night would be equal in the middle of month 
ΧΙ. 

Note that the change in day length is constant and equal to 0,10 us 
for every 15 days and that the longest day equals 4,00 us, while the 
shortest equals 2,00 us. Such numerical functions are called “lincar 
zigzag functions”. 

The numerical function given in the scheme below is an 
approximation to nature. In reality, the length of daylight varies as a 
sine function, and the ratio between shortest and longest day is about 
2/3 at the latitude of Babylon and not 2/4 as in this carly scheme. Its 
period is the solar year. 


Month I day 1 day length = 2,50 length of night = 3,10 
Month I day 15 day length = 3,00 length of night = 3,00 
MonthU day 1 day length = 3,10 length of night = 2,50 
MonthüU day 15 day length = 3,20 length of night = 2,40 
Month day 1 day length = 3,30 length of night = 2,30 
Month UI day 15 day length = 3,40 length of night = 2,20 
MonthIV day 1 day length = 3,50 length of night = 2,10 
MonthIV day 15 day length = 4,00 length of night = 2,00 
MonthV day 1 day length = 3,50 length of night = 2,10 


The schematic day or night length was often used as a generating 
function for other astronomical quantities, which also depend on the 
date within the year. For instance, the daily retardation of the moon in 
MUL.APIN is found from the length of the night and, as we shall sce, 
in TU 11 the time of a predicted lunar eclipse was found by means of 
the length of the night given in the scheme above. 

The Saros is an important time period which is very useful for the 
prediction of eclipses and other lunar phenomena. It was known to the 
Babylonians since the seventh century BC. The usefulness of the Saros 
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is due to the fact that all the variables which determine the lunar 
motion, to a good approximation, will repeat after one Saros.® 
1 Saros = 223 synodic months = 239 anomalistic months 
= 241 sidereal months = 242 draconitic months 
= 18 years = 6585 days + 1/3 day. 
One Saros after a lunar eclipse, a new and similar eclipse will take place 
but about 8 hours later with respect to sunset (reason: 1 Saros = 6585 
1/3 day; 1/3 day = 8 hours). A Saros is close to 18 solar years, it is 
only 11 days longer. In cuneiform, the Saros was simply named “18”. 
The examples presented here are, as mentioned above, chosen 
from the procedure texts TU 11 = AO 6455 and BM 42282+ and 
from the Goal-Year Text LBAT 1285 = BM 34034. Some of the key 
questions or methods behind understanding, reconstructing and 
translating astronomical procedure texts are the following: 
— How did the ancient astronomers argue? 
— Which methods and concepts did they use? 
— What is ‘surprising’? (A surprise indicates that we have not yet 
understood everything.) 
— Which observables ‘NM’ were utilized for the prediction of a 
phenomenon ‘P’? 
— Which empirical connections can be found by systematic 
analysis of computer simulated “Babylonian observations of 
NM’ in combination with phenomena ‘P’? 
Three examples shall be presented. They concern lunar phenomena: 
prediction of eclipse times, prediction of month lengths, and the Goal- 
Year Method for the prediction of the Lunar Six time intervals and of 
month lengths. 


Example I: Eclipse predictions 


In the sections 9-12 of TU 11, the time of a future eclipse is calculated 
for four different cases. The calculations use the time of an ‘old’, i.e., 


6 One Saros equals 223 synodic months. The moon will have the same phase 
on dates situated 1 Saros apart and also the same lunar velocity, since the 
Saros equals an entire number of anomalistic months. Also the position with 
respect to the fix stars is almost the same and so is the lunar latitude. 
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observed, eclipse and the schematic length of day and night in order to 
find the time of the ‘new’ eclipse to come. The time between the ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ eclipse is 1 Saros, which in the text is indicated by the 
number 18. Below, the transliteration and translation of Hermann 
Hunger is reproduced. 


TU 11 Section 9 

line 22) AN-KU1 δά MINE) IGI-ma GU-ü ana DÜU- ka Sal-$& GES Sal-sä 
ME (text: 1) ITU AN-KU;jo-ka ἃ ina 18-ka 1,30 ME NIM-a Sal-Sü 

ine 23) δά u-mu δά 18-ka 1 1 a-na 1,30 DAH-ma 2,30 1 ta-mar-tu ana 
UGU DU-ma 3,30 3 u4-me ὅά BAR(, text: PA) 

line 24) TA SA E11 -ma re-hi 30 GES GIN E 


line 22) (If?) you see an eclipse of the same(?), and in order for you to 
make ....: one-third of the night one-third of the day(?). => In) 
the month of your eclipse and in your 18(th year preceding) 1,30 is 
“after sunrise’, one third 

line 23) of the day of your 18(th year preceding) is 1. 1 add to 1,30, and (it 

is) 2,30. 1, the visibility, add(?) to it, and (it is) 3,30. 3, the length of 

daylight of month Ὁ) 

line 24) you subtract from it, and there remains 30; you call it ‘after sunset”. 


In this calculated example, the sign (BAR) for Nissan was corrupt (PA, 
which looks similar τὸ BAR but has an extra horizontal wedge), but 
since the lengths of day = 3 and night = 3 correspond to Nissan, it is 
evident that the first month was meant. This is confirmed by the three 
following examples which all are concerned with eclipses in month 1. 
Month I was often taken as an example for methods concerning all 
months. 
The calculations of the text in section 9 are reproduced below: 


Time of old eclipse 1,30 1,30 u$ after sunrise 
1/3 day =1/3x3 = 1 1,00 us 

Sum = 2,30 2,30 us 

Visibility (= 1/3 night?) 1 1,00 us 

Sum = time of new eclipse 3,30 3,30 υκ after sunrise 
Length of the day 3 3,00 us 

Difference = Time of new 30 30 us after sunset 


eclipse 
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Note that this eclipse takes place during daytime — probably it is a solar 
eclipse. Let ‘ be the time of the ‘new’ eclipse and ‘to’ the time of the 
‘old’ eclipse. The method for finding the time τ᾿ of the new eclipse 
from ‘to’ can be reproduced in an casy formula: Based on the fact that 
the Saros lasts 6585 days plus about 8 hours (= 1/3 day + 1/3 night), a 
first understanding of the method behind calculations was the 
following. 

First interpretation: {Ξ 0 1/3 day + 1/3 night = to + 2,00 us 
The three examples calculated in sections 10-12 started with different 
times to of the ‘old’ eclipse, but they were based on the same method 
and fitted to the first interpretation, which is a rather primitive 
prediction rule. In our way of measuring time, where day + night = 24 
hours, it would be: add 8 hours to the time of an eclipse, and you will 
know the time of the eclipse to come 1 Saros later [2,00 us = ὃ hours]. 

But now the question arises: why did the Babylonians write it in 
such a complicated way? Why did they not just say “add 2”? Or add 
1/3 day = 1 plus 1 = 1/3 night? Why did they write: add 1/3 day [ἐσἐ δ 
sa us-mn) and then add 1, the visibility [/a-mar-t| to it? A similar 
differentiation is found in the text of the following three example 
calculations of section 10-12. They write: add to to: 1 = 1/3 day (or 
1/3 night for eclipses seen during nighttimes, probably lunar eclipses) 
and then add 1, tbe BE UD. 

Maybe we should not read “1 the /a-mar-ti you add to it” and “1 BE 
UD you add to it” as 1/3 of 3 (= the 1/3 day or 1/3 night of month ἢ) 
but as the constant 1. For Nissan (= month 1, the month used in the 
examples), 1/3 of the day or night equals 1, but that is not true for the 
other months of the year. With this new reading of the last 1 as a 
constant, instead of having the displacement of eclipses after a Saros 
equal to the constant 2,00 us (= 8 hours), we would get a linear zigzag 
function with minimum 1,40 us and maximum 2,20 us. Exploring a 
second possible reading of the text leads to a second interpretation: to 
the time to of the ‘old’ eclipse add 1/3 day and then add the constant 1 
to τί. 


Second interpretation: t=t0+1/3 day + 1,00 u$ for solar eclipses 


t=t + 1/3 night + 1,00 u$ for lunar eclipses 


Here the length of day and night is found from the day-length schemes 
in MUL.APIN or EAE XIV. There is much support for the second 
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interpretation, which we have called the TU 717 method for the 
prediction of eclipses. First of all, it fits well with real eclipses. 
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Fig. 1 shows a check of the accuracy of the TU 11 procedure for finding Saros- 
length: The so called Saros Cycle scheme lists the months of possible lunar 
eclipses. For a series of eclipse possibilities from the scheme, (from 675-549 BC), 
the length of the Saros is found by computation (thin line connecting crosses) 
and by the TU 11 procedure. 


We sce that there is a very nice agreement between ‘nature’ and the TU 
11 method and take this as a strong support for the second inter- 
pretation. 

As further support for the second interpretation, we can mention 
some ‘strange numbers’ situated at the beginning of the Saros Cycle 
scheme. These numbers, written next to eclipse months, can be con- 
nected to and explained by the TU 11 method. And finally, the 
cuneiform tablet BM 45861 lists a zigzag function for the Saros length. 
A similar linear zigzag function also comes out of the TU 11 method.’ 

The TU 11-rule for the prediction of eclipses has been accepted. 
With it we have found the dominating — and missing — solar contribu- 


7 See BRACK-BERNSEN/STEELE (2005). 
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tion to the Saros length. For a long time, only the ‘Babylonian function 
®’ had been known. It records the smaller lunar contribution to the 
Saros length. 


Example II: Month lengths and the time NAn 
from sunset to setting of the crescent moon 


In order to find out what the other sections of TU 11 dealt with, I 
looked for special cuneiform signs and astronomical quantities. It 
turned out that nine of the sections of TU 11 are concerned with the 
length of the lunar month. In the Babylonian calendar, the day started at 
sunset, and a new month began when the small new crescent moon 
was visible for the first time after conjunction: on the evening of the 
first day of the month the moon becomes visible over the western 
horizon shortly after sunset. The time (NAn) between sunset and 
setting of the new crescent was measured regularly by the Babylonian 
scribes at least since the seventh century BC. 

The mean value of the synodic month is 29.53 days, but the 
Babylonian lunar month has either 29 days or 30 days. In the present 
literature, the short months of 29 days are called “hollow” months 
while the months of 30 days are called “full”. It is difficult to predict 
the length of lunar months — the series of 29 and 30 days months vary 
in a very irregular way. The Babylonians used different words for full 
and hollow months. A full month may be indicated by the number 1, 
by the Sumerogram GIN or by the Akkadian term &unnn. A hollow 
month is referred to by the number “30”, by GUR or LAL-#. 
Altogether, these words are found thirty times on TU 11; obviously the 
month’s length was a main concern of this cuneiform tablet. It turns 
out that all nine sections 14 through 22 of TU 11 are concerned with 
the prediction of month lengths. 

The question of the month’s length was very important in ancient 
Mesopotamia — the Babylonians had empirical knowledge and 
prediction rules which we do not have as the length of lunar months is 
not an issue of interest to modern astronomy. We have no experience 
of that kind of astronomical question, but the Babylonians did. 
Sections 14 through 22 give hints to how they predicted full or hollow 
months: the ἡ NAn fFom sunset to the setting of the new crescent 15 
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mentioned twenty-two times in the nine sections. Obviously, this 
astronomical quantity NAn, which has been observed regularly since 
the seventh century BC, was crucial for the month’s length. In the 
relevant sections of TU 11, the Babylonians seem to have compared 
values of NAn from different months and utilized them to predict 
month lengths. Inspired by this, I tried to find out which connections 
there might be between the astronomical quantity NAn and the length 
of the lunar month. By means of Steve Moshier’s computer code, it 
was possible to produce a large amount of computer simulated 
Babylonian observations of NAn and compare their values to the 
lengths of the month. It turned out that there is a very casy connection 
between month lengths and the size of NAn. This simple rule is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. 


35 © long month 
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Fig. 2: The size of NAn is drawn as a function of the lunation number i. A black 
triangle 4 at a month(i) indicates that the visibility time of the new crescent is 
shorter than that of the next month. In addition, each full (=long) month is 
marked by a black dot 5. The dots and triangles coincide. 


For a series of lunar months: month(1), month(2), ...month(), ... the 
month lengths and the values of NAnfi) have been calculated and 
compared. Fig. 2 shows the comparison for month 20 through 90. We 


8 Steve Moshier. “Astronomy and numerical software source codes”, http:// 
www.moshier.net/#Astronomy (accessed August 10, 2010). 
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see that the size of NAnfi) as compared to NAnfit1), the value of the 
next month, determines the length of month): 


I£ NAn() < NAnfGtl) then month() is full, it will have 30 day. 
I£ NAn() > NAnfGt1) then month() is hollow, it has 29 days. 


In Fig. 2, this rule works for all months. An analysis of 669 lunations 
(.. ε., over three Saros) has shown that the rule is generally true: it 
works in 97 % of all cases, which is a very good empirical rule. 

No modern astronomer ever tried to determine the length of lunar 
months by the quantity NAn. It is only the hints given in TU 11 that 
lead to this easy and surprisingly precise prediction law. We have not 
found the rule stated in a cuneiform text yet, but this empirical 
regularity was the key for understanding the predicting rules in the 
sections of TU 11 dealing with month lengths. Only one of the 9 rules 
given in TU 11 is precise, the one given in Section 14, and it is very 
precise indeed. It is based on the so called Goal-Year Method for the 
prediction of the Lunar Six. 


Example ΠῚ: The Goal-Year Method 
and its ability to predict month lengths 


The Goal-Year Texts? are a special type of astronomical cuneiform 
tablets. Such tablets collect specific data of lunar and planetary 
phenomena. The purpose (“goal”) of such data collections is to predict 
the same specific Junar and planetary phenomena for a coming “goal- 
year” Y. On the Goal-Year Tablet for year Y, for instance, the first and 
last visibility of Jupiter in year Y-71 were recorded and Jupiter’s passing 
by Normal Stars from year Y-83. We understand the usefulness of 
such data, since these phenomena repeat after 71 or 83 years, respec- 
tively. This means that the same Jupiter phenomenon will take place 
around the same date in year Y. 

The Lunar Data collected in a Goal-Year Text for year Y comes 
from year Y-18, which is situated 1 Saros = 223 synodic months = 18 
years prior to year Y. The lunar section of a Goal-Year Tablet lists 


9  ASTRONOMICAL DIARIES VI. 
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those lunar and solar eclipses (or eclipse possibilities) which had taken 
place in the year Y-18. Then follows the 12 (or 13) lunar months of 
year Y-18, for each of which some 6 characteristic time intervals — the 
Lunar Six — are listed under the day number at which they had 
occurred. These intervals measure the time between risings and 
settings of sun and moon in the days around conjunction and 
opposition. 

As compared to sunset, the ‘new’ eclipse would start ca. 8 hours 
later than the previous ‘old’ eclipse, since the Saros is 1/3 day longer 
than a whole number of days, and we know a prediction method 
explained in example I above. Therefore, we can immediately see how 
the eclipse data could be used for the prediction of eclipses occurring 
during the goal-year Y. But it was not obvious how and to which 
purpose the Lunar Six data (NAn, SU, NA, ME, GEs and KUR) were 
utilized. 

In order to find out if the collection of Lunar Six from year Y-18 
could be used to predict those for year Y, I calculated the Lunar Six 
intervals for all months of year Y-18 and compared them to those of 
the 12 months of year Y. This was done for three consecutive years. 
There was no evident connection between the single astronomical 
functions situated 1 Saros apart (see the comparison in the upper part 
of Fig. 3; here, the quantity NA is shown as an example for all the 
other Lunar Six-quantities behaving alike). In other words: from the 
values of NA for the 12 months of year Y-18, one cannot immediately 
determine the values of NA in year Y. Nor can one find the values of 
SÜ (ME, or GE«) from those one Saros carlier. 

The Lunar Six do not repeat after a Saros. On the Goal-Ycar Texts, 
however, are also listed some sums of pairs of the individual Lunar Six 
(SÜHNA and ME+GE,) from the last 6 months of year Y-19. And 
these sums do, indeed, repeat after a Saros. The sums SÜ+NA and 
ME+GEs give, in fact, the retardation of the setting and rising full 
moon. 

The daily retardation of the moon: On the average and with respect to 
sunrise (or sunset), the moon is delayed by 48 minutes from one day to 
the next; in reality, the delay of the moon varies roughly between 32 
and 64 minutes. If e.g., the full moon sets at sunrise on one day 
(opposition takes place at the moment of sunrise), then it may set 50 
minutes after sunset the next day. These 50 minutes are the daily delay 
(or retardation) of the setting moon and are casy to observe. But 
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normally, the full moon will not set at the moment of sunrise. The 
Babylonians were, however, able to determine the daily retardation of 
the setting (and rising) moon through direct observation. For each full 
moon, they observed SU, which is the time from moonset to sunrise, 
measured at the last moonset before sunrise, and on the next morning, 
they observed NA which is the time from sunrise to moonset, 
measured at the first moonset after sunrise. When the full moon, as in 
our example, sets at sunrise, then SU equals zero. The next morning 
one will measure NA to be 50 minutes. But this is a special case. 
Normally, the full moon will set before sunrise on one morning and set 
after sunrise the next morning, The sum SU+NA of the two time 
intervals SU and NA measure the daily retardation of the setting full 
moon. 
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Fig. 3: The daily retardation of the setting and rising moon repeats after a Saros 
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Fig. 3 (centre curves) illustrates how control calculations have shown 
that the astronomical function SÜ+NA, the daily retardation of the 
setting full moon, indeed, repeats after one Saros. Similarly, the daily 
retardation of the rising moon (ME+GE;) repeats after a Saros (sce 
Fig. 3, lower curves). These functions, SÜ+NA and ME+GE;, were 
recorded on the Goal-Year Text. 

Let us go back to our example of a full moon rising at sunset on 
one morning, and consider the situation at sunset one Saros later. We 
remember that the Saros is 1/3 day longer than an entire number of 
days. Opposition will now (in the ‘new’ year) take place 1/3 day after 
sunrise. Therefore, the ‘new’ full moon will rise 1/3 (SÜ+NA) before 
sunrise (1/3(SU+NA) = 1/3 of the daily retardation of the setting 
moon). This means that 


SÜ(new) = SÜ(old) + 1/3 (SU+NA) 


Since SU(new) is 1/3(SÜ+NA) larger than SU(old), must NA(new), 
consequently, be reduced by the same amount as compared to NA(old): 


NA(new) = NA(old) -- 1/3(SÜHNA) 


These procedures are true for all months situated 1 Saros apart.!® I 
have called this procedure the “Goal-Year Method”. It was found as 
an answer to the question how the lunar data collected on a Goal-Year 
Tablet could be used for predictions. Hunger and I have found textual 
evidence for the fact that the Babylonians, indeed, knew and used this 
method. The reconstructed method was confirmed by TU 11, section 
14 and 16, and by BM 42282+. 
In TU 11 Section 16 we read: 

GABA-RI 36 ana DU-ka... 

40 “51 uNATANA s# MURUB4TTU Ζ21- αὐ 

40 sa ME u GE TA GEs ZI-ah 

In order for you to calculate the equivalent for 36 ... 

0;40 of SU+NA from ΝᾺ in the middle of the month you subtract. 

0;40 of ME+ GEs you subtract from GE«. 
Note that 0:40 = 2/3 and that 36 =2 x 18 = 2 Saros. 

This text gives the rule for finding NA and GE; from their values 
found two Saros periods earlier. It was only possible to understand 
these rather obscure passages after I had been able to discover the 


10 For a deeper understanding, see BRACK-BERNSEN (1999). 
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Goal-Year Method. Later the tablet ΒΜ 42282+ was found.'! "This 
older tablet presents the Goal-Year rules in a much clearer way, and it 
also gives different procedures, depending on the actual values of the 
observables. The normal rule for finding NA would sound like: 


NA(new) = NA (old) - 1/3(SÜHNA). 


Obviously, this rule works only when NA(old) > 1/3(SU+NA). 
Otherwise, if NA(old) < 1/3(SÜ+NA) the result of the subtraction 
would become negative: the moon would set before sunrise and 
SU(new) is found as 1/3(SU+NA) — NA(old). The new NA (time 
from sunset to moonrise) would occur one day later as expected. 

Rules for the new crescent moon: section 16 of TU 11 shows us 
how NAn could be found from its value one or two Saros periods 
earlier. Remember that NAn indicated the beginning of the new 
month. 

In order for you to calculate the equivalent for 36 (years). From month I of 

the 36(th year preceding) you return 6 months, and 0;40 (= two thirds) of 

SU+NA of month VII you take, and from NA of the first day of month I 

of the 36(th year preceding) you subtract, and if it is less than 10 us, you add 

SU+NA entirely..... 0540 from SU+NA .... 

This text gives the rule for the new crescent to occur two Saros later: 
subtract 2/3 of (SÜHNA) measured at full moon 6 months carlier, 
from the two Saros old NAn. The daily retardation of the new crescent 
cannot be measured directly, since the moon is invisible in the days 
around conjunction. The text here teaches us that the Babylonians 
used the daily retardation of the full moon measured 6 months earlier. 
It turns out that this is a very good and precise measure for the daily 
delay of the new crescent. The rule for 1 Saros would be: subtract 1/3 
of (SÜ+NA) measured at full moon 6 months earlier from NAx (old). 
As a formula: 


NA, (new) = NAy(old) - 1/3SÜU+NA)(old-6) 


Obviously, the new NAn is smaller than NAn (old) and it can become 
so small that the new crescent will not yet be visible. The text knows 
that and gives the visibility limit to be 10 us: “if it is less than 10 us, 
you add SU+NA entirely”. 


11 BRACK-BERNSEN/HUNGER (2008). 
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Here we see that the text assumed the new crescent to be visible for 
the first time one day later than first expected. They added the daily 
retardation of the setting moon, (SÜ+NA)(old-6), in order to find the 
new corrected value of NAn. But this means that the former month 
will become one day longer than without correction. Such a situation 
happens when the NAn (old) was seen on day 30 of the former month 
(which hence had 29 days). Obviously, there is a connection between 
the month’s length and the procedure for finding NAx. With the 
normal procedure (N), the new crescent would be visible a Saros later 
again on day 30. With the corrected procedure (C) it would be visible 
on the next, the 31° day, in which case the former month would have 
had 30 (and not 29 days). The actual procedure used for finding NAn 
is also determining the length of the month which is just ending. 


The days of the Lunar Six 


From the Assronomical Diaries we know of cases where the sky was 
overcast and no observation was possible, but still the days and values 
of the Lunar Six were recorded. Such data must have been found by 
prediction. The missing time intervals could be found by means of the 
Goal-Year Method as long as the data from the ycar one Saros earlier 
were known. But how were days of these events found? To answer this 
question I tried to find a way to determine the days of the Lunar Six. 
Maybe there is some connection to the actual procedure utilized for 
finding the time intervals and the day number in the Babylonian month 
at which they could be measured. For the Lunar Four time intervals 
(those measured at full moon), there are different procedures: 


If NA(old) > 1/3(SÜHNA)(old) the normal procedure is used: 


NAnew) = NA(old) -- 1/3(SU+NA) (old) 
δ (μονὴ = SÜ(old) + 1/3(SU+HNA)(old). 


If NA(old) < 1/3(SÜ+NA)(old) both phenomena will occur one day 
later, and their values will be determined by alternative calculations. 
The lunar procedure text BM 42282+, which is older than TU 11, 
does, indeed, make a differentiation of three cases: NA(old) is (i) larger, 
(ii) smaller than or (ii) equal to 1/3(SU +NA)(old). The text corre- 
spondingly gives three procedures for finding the new SU and NA. For 
ME and GE«, which measure the time between the rising of the full 
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moon and sunset, there are analogous procedures. Christopher Walker, 
who knew that I was working on the Lunar Six, sent me his trans- 
literation and translation of BM 42282+, a part of which is shown 
below: 


17° laiti-qu "SU u ΝΑῚ ξά 1ΟἹ 20 χ [-........ἐννννννννννννννν ] 
does not go beyond; the $U and NA which ...... RESET, ] 
18° SUUNA laitkuu KalM-6 [......ὅΨ.Ἅνϑννννννννννννςς 1 
there is no SÜ or NA; and one-third [............ ] 
. 19° MEuGES6 ana DÜ-ka 18 MU-MES ana "EGIR-ka GUR' ME [GES ............ 1 
In order to calculate ME and GE6, retum 18 years behind you; the ME anf ΟἘ6 [............ 1 
20΄ ξα1-ξ4-ξύ-πὸ GIS-ma ΤΑ G[E6? 557] BAR ZI-ma ξά ina UGU x [............ ] 
calculate(?) one-third of them, and subtract (the result) from the G[E6 of] Nisan, and whatever to 
Nissen ] 
21” ἃ Sal-&4 ξά ME u "GE6? [k]i? ME TAB-ma ana <ana> ME [E??......... ] 
{note the otiose ana, or perhaps an erasure?} 
and one-third of ME and GE6 add to the ME, and [predict? (the result)] as the ME. [............ ] 
22° Tkil-j Sal-"&G κά) M[E u GJE6? "TAT ΟΕ6 ZI-ma ina UGU GE6? H1-ti-"qu? BE-pLL.....e...... } 
plus one-third of the ME and GE6 subtract from the GES6, and (if?) (the result) goes beyond the 
GE6 "broken" [............ ] 
23° [x x] '"E?' ΓᾺ7} mim-ma 34 ina UGU GES i-te-qa mi-nu uki-ixx[xxxx] 
predict(?) [as ...... 1. And(?) whatever goes beyond the GE6, what ............ Bass: ] 
{NB not enough room for eS-Se-tü at the beginning} 
24° [xxx] a-"ha?-me$ tak-mu-ru LAL u ana GE6 ξά MU- ka eS-Se-tü-ka [x x 0] 
ha: ] you added together subtract and to the GE6 of your new year [ ...... 1 
25° [xx x]x [x tJu?-ka-ma mim!-ma ina UGU la i-te-qa uana ME u GE6 ul i-pi?-x 


Note that 18 years (= the Saros) is mentioned, but also SU and NA as 
well as ME and GEs are found. Lines 19’ and 20° say we should take 
the sum of ME and ΘΓ, find the third of it and subtract it from GE«. 
Evidently this text gives the procedure for finding ME and GE« by 
means of the Goal-Year Method: [GEs (new) = GEs (old) - 
1/3(ME+GE%)]. But more than that: it does, indeed, differentiate between 
the cases where GE« (old) is larger or smaller than or equal τὸ ME+GEs 
(and analogously for SU and NA). 

Unfortunately, the text is broken and several signs are missing or 
only half visible. But the procedures for SU and NA are analogous to 
those for ME and ΟΕ ς. Therefore, some missing parts of one section 
can be supplemented by readable parts of the other section. But since 
the Babylonians calculated in a different way than we would do, it took 
quite some time until Hunger and I could read and understand the 
different (or corrected) procedures. Encouraged by this knowledge, it 
appeared to be worth looking for a connection between the actual 
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ΟΝ fullorhollow | 12 13 14 15 16 Pimoon) 
month NAu N DIN DIN Ὁ | Opposition 
vu 8544 1/18.1-30 
-4.1 
"4.8 
vi 8767 30/15.7-1 
-9.0 
4.8 
vi 8990 30/13.0-1 
ο 4.8 
ΙΧ 9213 121.3-30 
-8.1 
4.8 
ΙΧ 9436 30/ 18.1 -1 
4.8 
x 9659 30/ 14.3 -1 
ς 11.0 4.8 
x 9882 1/23.6-30 
-12.8 
-4.8 
x 10105 30/ 19.0-1 
4.8 
x 10328 30/ 14.1 -1 
6.4 4.8 
ΧΙ 10551 1/23.4-30 
-15.1 
ο -4.8 
x 10774 30/ 18.5 - 1 
78 4.8 
ΧΙ! 10997 30/ 13.6 -1 
c 4.4 4,5 
ΧΗ 11220 1/23.5-30 
14.9 
4.7 
ΧΙΙ; 11443 30/ 19.0 - 1 
4.7 


7.3 


Tab. 1: A series of 14 lunations, situated at intervals of 1 Saros, is shown. The 
values of the time intervals NAx, SU, NA, ME and GE; are given under the 
day at which they occur. The left line zigzags between the numerical values of 
SU, while the right line connects those of GE«. This makes it easier to follow 
the changes in days of these full moon phenomena. If the corrected procedure 
(indicated by ΟΥ̓ or ch is used for finding the intervals measured at full 
moon, then the event takes place one day later than in the line above (in the 
Saros before). In front of the numerical values of NAn, given in the first 
column, the number 1 or 30 indicates the length of the previous month — the 
number 1 or 30 after NAnx gives the length of the newly started month. 
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procedure used for predicting the Lunar Six time intervals and the days 
at which they occur. 

A series of lunations, situated 1, 2, ..., n ... Saros apart was 
calculated by means of Moshier’s program. For these simulated 
“‘Babylonian’ data, a systematic analysis of the days of the Lunar Six and 
the appropriate Goal-Year procedure for their prediction was 
undertaken. It turned out that there is a very simple rule for finding the 
days of all the Lunar Six. If the normal method is appropriate for 
finding the Lunar Six, then they will occur on the same day, as it was 
the case for the old moon, one Saros earlier. 

If the corrected procedure should be used for finding NAn, then 
the new crescent would be visible on day ‘31’ of the former month, 
instead of on day 30 as it was the case for NAn(old). The new month 
would begin one day later and the day number of the other Lunar Six 
of such a month would consequently be reduced by one. If the 
corrected procedure was to be used for one of the other Lunar Six, 
then that phenomenon would occur one day later than in the Saros 
before.!? In the scheme below the ‘day rule’ is given, where (N) 
indicates the normal and (C) the corrected procedure. 


Goal-Year 


procedure SU ΝΑ MEG) GE) ΝΑΝΕΑΤΊ) 


used for 


πο | Οὐ ὦ ὦ ὦ Οὐ ὦ οὐ] ὦ ch 


Nr Ὁ Ὁ 1| oo τ||Ὸ0 τ|| 0 0 4 
NAn (9 | -1 0o|-1 0] -1 0] -1 o|-ı 0 


The scheme above gives the “Goal-Year” rule for finding the days of 
the Lunar Four measured in the middle of month{i) as well as the day 
of the new crescent visible on day 30 or 31 of month(i). This new cres- 
cent indicates the beginning of month (it1) and hence gives the length 
of month). A “0” means that the event in question will take place at 
the same day as in the month one Saros carlier, a “-1” indicates that it 
takes place a day earlier, while “+1” indicates that it takes place a day 
later than in the ‘old’ month. Note that the 0 in the lower right corner 


12 For amore detailed explanation and proof, see BRACK-BERNSEN (2010). 
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of each box comes as the sum of two corrections which neutralize 
each other: -1+1=0. 

The method for finding the days of the Lunar Six presented here, 
may give the answer to our question: how did the Babylonian 
astronomers find and agree on the length of their months? At least we 
have found here - for the first time — an casy and elegant ‘Babylonian’ 
method, which determines the days of the Lunar Six and hence also in 
advance gives the length of Babylonian months to come. The method 
would enable the Babylonians to agree on the day on which their 
months began, and to determine the days of the other Lunar Six. We 
know, through analysis of different tablets with information on the 
beginning and length of Babylonian months, that in an overwhelming 
number of cases, the Babylonian texts really did agree.!3? Now we even- 
tually know how they managed to agree in advance on full and hollow 
months and on the days of the Lunar Four. 
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Problems in translating 
ancient Greck astrological texts 


Stephan Heilen (Universität Osnabrück) 


The reader may wonder why the title of this contribution is limited to 
Greek astrology, seemingly omitting the ‘hard science’ of astronomy. 
This limitation is justified party by the author’s intention to focus 
mainly on astrology (while not neglecting relevant astronomical prob- 
lems) and partly by the fact that the Greek term ἀστρολογία was 
originally the comprehensive designation of the whole science of the 
stars, including both the computation of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, which we call astronomy, and the study of the alleged 
effects of these movements on human life, which we call astrology, 
following the clear-cut terminological distinction that originated in the 
18: century. We shall return to this later.! 

Astronomical and astrological texts from Greco-Roman antiquity 
are largely written in Greek, not Latin, because Greek was 206 language 
for scientific treatises in the Roman Empire? comparable to the 
predominance of English in scientific publications today.? Astronomy 
was studied and practiced to a large extent for its astrological appli- 
cations. There is a common refrain in modern accounts of the rise of 
science that the science of the Greeks was hobbled by the ancients’ 
disdain for practical applications, but with regard to astronomy this is 
not true.* Astrology was the ultimate goal of the majority of all ancient 
Greek astronomical efforts. 


1 See below, section III. 

Since Hellenistic astrology originated no earlier than the 24/1st c. BC, its 
development falls almost entirely in the period of the Roman supremacy in 
the Mediterranean world. 

3 Only two larger astrological works are preserved in the Latin language, the 
poem of Manilius (early 1% c. AD) and the prose manual of Firmicus 
Maternus (4 c. AD). 

4 JONES (2007): 307. See also JONES (1994): 41. 
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The readership for modern translations of ancient astrological texts 
that is here envisaged is classicists, astronomers, and astrologers. The 
latter two groups have very different profiles. While most modern 
astronomers have no special training in the classical languages and 
cultures nor knowledge of astrological doctrine, an increasing number 
of practicing astrologers is interested in the origins of their art, and 
some of them know ancient Greek well enough to produce their own 
translations of astrological texts.5 The kind of translation that I have in 
mind for this inhomogeneous readership is one without extensive 
commentary, but with brief notes, diagrams, etc. Its perspective will, 
anthropologically speaking, be emic, aiming to preserve the insider 
perspective of the ancient writers as far as this is reasonably possible. I 
shall discuss five categories of peculiar problems: problems of textual 
transmission, stylistic problems, terminological problems, conceptual 
problems, and problems due to the poetic mode of scientific in- 
struction in the field of didactic poetry. These discussions will partly 
provide new insights into the meaning of the texts that will be adduced 
for illustration. 


I. Problems of textual transmission 


The problems of textual transmission that I have in mind are typical of 
astrological prose texts. They were Gebrauchsliteratur, texts to be used by 
practitioners, and as such they were often epitomized or otherwise 
modified, unlike didactic poems of astrological content in which the 
meter would protect the original wording.° With regard to prose texts, 
the late David Pingree, arguably the leading investigator of ancient 
astrology in the 201: century, wrote: 


5 See, e.g., SCHMIDT (1998); SCHMIDT (2009); HOLDEN (2009). More on this 
growing historical interest among practicing astrologers in HEILEN (2009a): 
75: 

6  Several such poems survive either complete or in fragments. Sce, for 
instance, the Greek poems of Dorotheus of Sidon, Anubio (cf. HEILEN 
2009b), Manetho, Maximus, and (Latin) Manilius. 
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Astrological texts tended to be copied by professionals interested more in 
gathering useful information than in preserving the verba ipsa of any author 
except the most authoritative;’ 

and: 


The manusecripts cannot be relied on to preserve the original compositions of 
ancient authors; Ptolemy’s AnoteAsouarıra is virtually the only such text that 
seems to have survived relatively unscathed by the ‘improvements’ of scribes 
[...]- It is of the utmost importance for understanding the history of the 
transmission of the texts and the history of Byzantine scholarship in 
astrology that the various epitomes of each work be carefully distinguished 
and separately edited.® 
Pingree did most of the authoritative critical editions of ancient and 
Byzantine Greek astrological texts.’ In the field of prose texts, his 
editorial principles led him not to aim at publishing the original text of 
this or that work, which in his view could not be restored and would 
inevitably result in a hybrid text. He rather published a set of Byzantine 
manuscripts that are either extant themselves or can be reconstructed 
from their extant copies. Pingree preserved the lacunae and 
misunderstandings of these manuscripts, limiting his editorial changes 
mostly to orthographical corrections. As a result, the published texts 
do not always make sense. This causes significant problems for those 
translators who are not aware of Pingree’s editorial principles. Take, 
for instance, his edition of the Aporelesmatika of Hephaestion of Thebes 
(born AD 380). The first volume (1973) contains the so-called ‘main’ 
text of which extensive sections are transmitted in a single, badly 
preserved manuscript from the 13: c. (Paris. gr. 2417 = P); the second 
volume (1974) contains four Byzantine epitomes. While these epitomes 
omit entire sections of Hephaestion’s work, especially those where the 
author inserted lengthy quotations from Ptolemy, they preserve some 
passages (where P is our only witness of the ‘main’ text) in more 
complete wording. 
One such case is chapter 18 of the second book of the ‘main’ text. 
It contains Hephaestion’s long quotation from the discussion of the 
horoscope of the Emperor Hadrian (AD 76-138) that Antigonus of 


7  PINGREE (2001): 3. 

8 PINGREE (1977): 203. 

9 See esp. his editions of Albumasar (1968), Hephaestion of Thebes (1973- 
1974), Dorotheus of Sidon (1976), Vettius Valens (1986), and Rhetorius of 
Egypt (fortheoming). 
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Nicaea (25 c. AD) gave in his lost astrological manual.!" At the end of 
this discussion, Antigonus asked when the emperor would die, and said 
that the answer depended on the moon. "This answer is missing in 
codex P. Therefore the ‘main’ text as edited by Pingree reads: 
Πόσους δ᾽ ὁ τοιοῦτος πληρώσας ζωτικοὺς χρόνους τελευτήσει; αὕτη γὰρ ἀφέτης 
γίγνεται KrA.!! (After how many years of life will such a one die? For she 
becomes the releaser etc.) 
The sense is clear only after consulting Epitome IV that reads: 
Kai πόσους ὁ τοιοῦτος ζωτικοὺς πληρώσας χρόνους τελευτήσει; γνώσῃ δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς 
Σελήνης" αὕτη γὰρ ἀφέτης γίνεται KrA.!? (After how many years will such a one 
die? You will know from the moon: for she becomes the releaser etc.) 
We now understand that the antecedent of αὕτη, “she”, is Σελήνη, the 
Moon. Pingree’s apparatus eriticns in the main text is silent because his 
purpose is not to edit Hephaestion’s original text but one of the pre- 
served Byzantine versions of it, a version that does not contain the 
words γνώσῃ δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς Σελήνης (“you will know from the moon”). A 
faithful translation of the edited ‘main’ text lacks both significance and 
value because most readers of a translation will be interested in 
Hephaestion’s (or even better: Antigonus’) original text, not in its 
faulty Byzantine version. Robert Schmidt, the only modern translator 
of Hephaestion, renders the ‘main’ text thus: 

After filing up how much time of life did such a one die? [The Moon] herself, 
having been found upon the degree of the Horoskopos, becomes the releaser.!3 
When I re-edited the fragments of Antigonus of Nicaca,!* I realized 
that not the whole work of Hephaestion but those few pages where he 
quotes from the lost manual of Antigonus allowed for a departure 


10 See my forthcoming edition (with German translation and commentary) of 
the fragments of Antigonus of Nicaea. 

11 Hephaestion of Thebes, Apotelesmatika 2.18.52 (PINGREE 1973-1974, vol. I, 
162,24-25). The translation is mine. 

12 Hephaestion of Thebes, Aporelesmatika, Epit. 4.26.42 (PINGREE 1973-1974, 
vol. II, 228,22-24). The translation is mine. 

13 SCHMIDT (1998): 61; slightly rephrased by SCHMIDT (2009): 358: “After fill- 
ing up how much time of life did such a one die? Selene itself, having been 
found upon the portion of the Hour-Marker, becomes the one involved in 
releasing (apheres).” In neither case does Schmidt refer to the missing sentence 
ot to the fourth epitome in which that sentence is preserved. 

14 See note 10 above. My text differs from Pingree’s in numerous details. 
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from Pingree’s editorial principles and for an attempt to restore the 
original text, based largely on Epitome IV. 

One more example: A few lines later, where codex P is again the 
only witness of the ‘main’ text, Pingree reads the corrupt manuscript as 
καὶ αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἄ βιαίοντες (570,'® which is meaningless. Epitome IV reads 
οὐ μέντοι παντάπασιν ὄντες ἄδοξοι (“not at all lacking reputation”):!° that 
suits the context and was apparently the original reading.!” In keeping 
with his general creed that it is impossible to restore Hephaestion’s 
original text, Pingree aims at no more than restoring the Byzantine 
version to which P bears witness and ‘emends’ the corrupt reading of P 
to καὶ αὐτοὶ οὔκ εἰσι βιαιοθάνατοι (“they are not people who die a violent 
death”). The fact that this does not suit the context is irrelevant within 
the logic of his admittedly very cautious editorial principles. Never- 
theless, the result is — in this specific case — objectionable on palaeo- 
graphical grounds. It is more likely that ἄ βιαίοντες (or, more precisely: 
ἄβιοιόντες)}8 originated from ἄδοξοι ὄντες (cf. Epit. IV) than from εἰσι 
βιαιοθάνατοι (Pingree’s conjecture). In other words: It is likely that both 
Hephaestion’s original and its Byzantine version read ἄδοξοι ὄντες (or, 
in reverse word order, ὄντες ἄδοξον). 

In certain other passages, however, where no epitomes are 
available or where the epitomes are themselves not sound, the resto- 
ration of the original text is impossible. Consequently, scholars must 
either abstain from translating Pingree’s edition of Hephaestion or 
make it very clear to the reader that they are translating a Byzantine, 
partly nonsensical version of the lost original text. This problem is, as 
mentioned above, mostly limited to astrological prose texts.!9 


5 Hephaestion of Thebes, Apotelesmatika 2.18.72 (PINGREE 1973-1974, vol. 1, 
166,27 with app. crit. ad loc.). 

6 Hephaestion of Thebes, Aporelesmatika, Epit. 4.26.62 (PINGREE 1973-1974, 
vol. II, 232,29). 

7 The participle ὄντες may have followed — not preceded — ἄδοξοι in the 
original. 

8 Autopsy of P reveals that this is the actual manuscript reading. 


9 A slightly different, yet comparable problem occurs in the only surviving as- 
trological prose manual in the Latin language, Firmicus Maternus’ Marhesis. It 
contains long passages that are clearly translated from Greek sources which 
are today either lost or preserved in a heavily modified and abbreviated form, 
compared to the version that Firmicus must have used. See, e.g., Firmicius 
Matbesis. 6.3-27 and the corresponding Greek prose paraphrase quoted in the 
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Il. Stylistic problems 


Even when an ancient scientific text is preserved in the exact wording 
of its original author, the translator may have to face the difficulty that 
arises from the typical, very convoluted style of Hellenistic scientific 
prose. Ptolemy is notorious in this regard: his extremely long periods, 
both in the astronomical Syntaxis (Almagest) and the astrological 
Apotelesmatika (Tetrabiblos, 9 are usually broken into smaller, less 
complicated syntactical units by modern translators in order to make 
the translation readable and useful.?! On the other hand this deprives 
the ancient text of one of its peculiarities. 


III. Terminological problems 


The third category includes problems such as the modern distinction 
between astronomy as a science and astrology as a superstition. This 
distinction is a product of the epistemological re-orientation of the 
enlightenment and did not exist in antiquity or any time thereafter until 
the 18' century.?? The Greek terms ἀστρονομία and ἀστρολογία, as well 
as their Latin equivalents astronomia and astrologia, were both used to 
denote either one. Their literal meaning is ‘star-law’ and ‘star-science’.23 
It seems that ἀστρολογία (which is morphologically comparable to 
μετεωρολογία, θεωλογία etc.) was the carlier, comprehensive term, and 
that ἀστρονομία originated in Pythagorean circles that appreciated the 
double meaning of νόμος as either law’ or ‘melody’”.2* Plato then fol- 


apparatus of KROLL/SKUTSCH/ZIEGLER (1968): vol. II, 71-132. Since 
Firmicus did not always understand his sources correctly, his Latin text pre- 
sents problems of translation, even where the quality of the textual trans- 
mission is impeccable. 'Translators will have to translate what Firmicus 
actually wrote but add explanatory notes where Firmicus misunderstood his 
sources. 

20 "The writings of Ptolemy will here be referred to using their original titles. 

21 See, e.g., the preface of ’TOOMER (1984): vii. 

22 HÜBNER (1989): 7. 

23 Sce HÜBNER (1989): 12-13. 

24 On this see HÜBNER (1989): 12-13, who also points out (ibid. 10-11) that in 
Greek compounds in -Aoyia are, statistically speaking, five times more 
frequent than those in -νομία. 
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lowed the Pythagoreans and employed ἀστρονομία throughout, while 
Aristotle is equally consistent in always using ἀστρολογία. However, 
since most Greck astronomers were Platonists, the new, speculative 
term dotpovonia eventually became the authoritative one, while 
ἀστρολογία, the older term that had been used by the sober empiricist 
Aristotle, paradoxically came in late antiquity to denote primarily the 
superstitious side of the celestial science. However, it never came to a 
definitive, clear distinction in antiquity. Ptolemy, for instance, speaks in 
both senses and throughout his work of ἀστρονομία. In the introduc- 
tion to his astrological Aporelesmatika he says that there are two 
important and valid methods of making predictions through 
ἀστρονομία: the first is concerned with kinematic models aimed to 
explain and predict the movements of the heavenly bodies, the second 
with the alleged effects of these movements on earth (Aporel. 1.1.1). He 
says that he had earlier treated the first part in his Syn/axis and that the 
Apotelesmatika were intended as a complement to the Syntaxis in order 
to give a thorough account of both areas of ἀστρονομία. 

Therefore the translator’s task becomes difficult when the content 
of a text is not clearly identifiable as either astronomy or astrology in 
the modern sense. Take, for example, the compendium of Rhetorius of 
Egypt (6 or 7 c. AD). The title of this work is Ἐκ τῶν Ἀντιόχου 
Θησαυρῶν ἐπίλυσις καὶ διήγησις πάσης ἀστρονομικῆς τέχνης. While the 
major part of this work is, in the modern sense, astrological, some 
chapters are clearly astronomical. The two existing modern translations 
of this work adopt different solutions for the problem of translating 
the title: “Explanation and description of the entire astronomical art 
from the Treasures of Antiochus” (SCHMIDT 2009: 16) and “Astrolo- 
gical compendium containing his explanation and narration of the 
whole art of aszrolegy’” (HOLDEN 2009). The latter title is more 
appropriate but still imperfect. Instead of “art of astrology”, one might 
prefer a non-committal expression such as “technique relevant to the 
stars”. 

Similarly, the Latin didactic poem of Manilius, whose first book is 
astronomical in content while the following four books are astrological, 


25 I am currently preparing the late David Pingree’s critical edition of this text 
for publication with Teubner/de Gruyter. 
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bears the title Astronomica”° It has been translated variously as 
“Astrologie” (FELs 1990) or “Poema degli astri” (FERABOLI et al. 1996-- 
2001) or not translated at all (GOoLD 1997).2” The Italian translation 
has the merit of avoiding the misleading effect of employing a modern 
terminology that seems to be continuing an ancient one but is actually 
based on a different set of definitions. In German translations of 
ancient texts, the non-committal term ‘Sternkunde’ is recommendable. 
Another example: Plutarch reports how Lucius Tarutius of 
Firmum, a Roman expert in astral sciences, calculated, at the request of 
the antiquarian Varro, the exact dates of the conception and birth of 
Romulus as well as that of the foundation of Rome. Since reliable 
historical sources regarding events 700 years before the time of Varro 
were virtually unavailable, and since the astral sciences enjoyed high 
esteem, Varro thought of inverting the usual astrological method and 
making backwards inferences from the known life and deeds of 
Romulus to the planetary alignment at his birth, which leads to a 
calendrical date.2® Plutarch introduces Tarutius thus (Plut. Row. 12.3): 
Ἐν δὲ τοῖς κατὰ Βάρρωνα τὸν φιλόσοφον χρόνοις, ἄνδρα Ῥωμαίων Ev ἱστορίᾳ 
βιβλιακώτατον, ἦν Ταρούτιος ἑταῖρος αὐτοῦ, φιλόσοφος μὲν ἄλλως καὶ μαθηματι- 
κός, ἁπτόμενος δὲ τῆς περὶ τὸν πίνακα μεθόδου θεωρίας ἕνεκα καὶ δοκῶν ἐν αὐτῇ 
περιττὸς εἶναι. (In the times of Varro the philosopher, a Roman who was 
most deeply versed in history, there lived Tarutius, a companion of his, who, 
besides being a philosopher and a mathematician, had applied himself to the 
art of casting nativities, in order to indulge a speculative turn of mind, and 
was thought to excel in it). 
In this text the term μαθηματικός poses a problem. It can mean ‘ma- 
thematician’, ‘astronomer’, and “astrologer”.?" In our passage it is 


26 In the case of the eighth book of Martianus Capella, the opposite thing can 
be observed: the book is exclusively astronomical in content yet bore the 
original title De aszrologia. See HÜBNER (1989): 540, esp. 40. 

27 Whenever the need occurs, Goold resorts to the expression “the Asztronomica 
of Marcus Manilius”. 

28 See HEILEN (2007). 

29 "The English translation is that of PERRIN (1914): 121. 

30 See [3], s.v. μαθηματικός II. While the earliest Greck attestation in the sense 
of “astrologer’ is from the 2rd c. AD (Marcus Aurelius, The Communings with 
bimself 448 DALFEN (1979), in other words: from ἃ slightly later period than 
the lifetime of Plutarch, the Latin equivalent mathematicus is attested in this 
sense from Neronian times onwards: see ThLL VII col. 471-2, s.v. 
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usually translated as “mathematician”?! or “astronomer””? because 
such activities are in the second part of the sentence contrasted with 
astrological procedures based on the ‘pinax’, a round board that repre- 
sented the zodiac in miniature and was typically used by ancient 
astrologers during consultations to illustrate the planetary alignment at 
a person’s birth.?? However, to render μαθηματικός as “mathematician’ 
or “astronomer’ reduces the semantic vagueness of the Greek term to 
one specific discipline. To avoid this, one could resort to the similarly 
broad English term ‘scientist”. However, this causes a new problem 
due to the modern sharp distinction between science and superstition 
which is neither intended by Plutarch nor compatible with the fact that 
μαθηματικός can mean ‘astrologer’. A perfect solution seems impossible; 
the most appropriate translation is probably “astronomer”. 

A third example is the Greek term ὡροσκόπος which denotes the 
degree (or entire sign) of the zodiac that is rising in the East. It goes 
back to the Egyptian habit of time-keeping at night by observing the 
part of the zodiac (or, more precisely, the decanal deity) that was rising 
in the East and “watching (and thereby indicating) the hour” (pa + 
okoneiv). Since this data was in the opinion of Hellenistic astrologers 
on the shores of the Nile the most important astronomical element of 
a nativity, it later came to denote — by way of pars pro foto — the entire 
birth chart, giving rise to the modern term ‘horoscope’. However, this 
extended notion is post-ancient and not attested in Greco-Roman 
sources.’* An emic translation of ὡροσκόπος is “hour-watcher”. Less 
preferable, but closer to modern terminology is “ascendant”. 


mathematicus 11.2 with references to Seneca, Apocolocyntosis 3.2 (EDEN); 
Petronius, Satyricon 39.6, 76.10, 126.3 (MUELLER); etc. 

31 See, apart from PERRIN (1914): 121 (quoted above), FLACELIERE (1957): 72: 
“mathematicien”. 

32 See, e.g., ZIEGLER (1954): 89: “Astronom”; AMPOLO/MANFREDINI (1988): 
113: “astronomo”. Cf. De sollertia animalium (074) where Plutarch speaks of 
astronomical tables as μαθηματικοὶ κανόνες. 


33 Some (partly beautiful) objects of this kind are preserved; 566 e. g. the recently 
found tablets from Grand, France (ABRY (1993)), or the Daressy Table 
(DARESSY (1916): pl. 2; GUNDEL (1992): 226-227). 

34 'The Greek equivalent of the modern term ‘horoscope’ is διάθεμα τῆς 
γενέσεως, often shortened to θέμα, διάθεμα or γένεσις (lat. constellatio or genitura 
or — rarely — genesis). 
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Modern readers with training in the natural sciences, esp. astronomy, 
are likely to find those passages most puzzling in which technical terms 
that are familiar to them are employed in an unfamiliar way. This 
problem is casy to deal with when the unfamiliar definition of familiar 
terms is employed constantly: in this case it is enough to clarify the 
notion of a term at its first occurrence. The problem is more serious 
when both familiar and unfamiliar definitions of the same terms are 
employed in one text. Let us consider a typical example for each case. 

The first example concerns the longitudinal positions of heavenly 
bodies. The ancient use of subdividing a circle in 360 degrees of arch 
looks familiar to modern readers because they are used to doing the 
same. But all longitudinal data found in astrological texts down to the 
third century AD refer to the sidereal zodiac, not the tropical one. In 
other words: Planetary longitudes were measured not from the vernal 
equinox, as in modern astronomy, but from a bright fixed star among 
the visible constellations. It was the authority of Ptolemy that led in the 
course of the third century AD to the eventual abandoning of the 
sidereal zodiac in favor of the tropical one. The discrepancy between 
the two was roughly 6° 15' at the beginning of the Era of Augustus 
(30/29 BC), with a decrease rate of 1° in 72 years due to the precession 
of the equinoxes.?® Ignorance of the difference between sidereal and 
tropical longitudes has led to misunderstandings among some modern 
readers who became interested in the many preserved Greck 
horoscopes. Modern astronomical software makes the retrospective 
computation of planetary data in ancient horoscopes easy, but one 
ought to keep in mind that such software operates with tropical 
longitudes. Some scholars claimed that certain perfectly sound data in 
ancient horoscopes were erroneous and made absurd attempts to 
correct the manuscripts or the editors.?° As to our leading question, I 
suggest translating the first occurrence of a sidereal longitude in a text 
with a footnote such as “sidereal reckoning, not tropical”, and to add a 
brief reference to further literature. 

My second example, which presents a bigger problem, regards the 
various concepts of rising and setting to be found in ancient astro- 
logical texts. After much confusion among earlier modern scholars 


35 JONES (1999): I 343. 
36 See, e.g., RICHER (1985): 180, with reference to the horoscope of Hadrian 
transmitted by Hephaestion of Thebes (2.18.21-56). 
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(and partly also among the ancient authors themselves), Susanne 
Denningmann has recently shown in a thorough analysis that three 
different concepts of rising and setting are to be distinguished.’” The 
first two are, in the modern sense, astronomical, the third astrological. 

(1) In the first and most common sense, the terms ἀνατολή and 
δύσις refer to the horizon of the observer, denoting the rising of a star 
or planet on the eastern horizon or its setting on the western horizon. 

(2) The same terms can be used in a different sense to denote the 
so-called heliacal rising or setting, that is: the rising and setting with 
respect to the sun during the year. In this sense the two terms denote, 
respectively, the first visibility of a fixed star or planet after its phase of 
invisibility near the sun, and its last visibility before the phase of in- 
visibility. Definitions 1 and 2 have in common that they refer to a 
specific moment in time.38 

(3) Quite different from these definitions is the astrological usage 
of the same terms, which denotes certain periods of time, namely the 
phases of visibility and invisibility of a star or planet depending on its 
elongation from the bright light of the sun. Ancient astrologers gener- 
ally took the standard orb of occultation (arcus visionis) to be 15°. 
Within this angular distance a celestial body was considered to be 
setting or — a synonymous expression — to be “under the beams of the 
sun” (önavyog). When the star or planet is beyond this 15° distance but 
not further away from the sun than 120°,39 it is said to be rising. For 
this third definition the relative positions of both the sun and the 
planet to the horizon are irrelevant. The resulting phases of visibility 
are, according to this third definition, the following:*" 


37 DENNINGMANN (2005): 386-474. For an English summary, see DENNING- 
MANN (2007). 

38 DENNINGMANN (2005): 431. 

39 For an explanation of this figure through the seeming stations (standing still) 
of the upper planets see DENNINGMANN (2005): 451-452 and 468. 

40 Reproduced from DENNINGMANN (2005): 450, Fig. 5la-b (with permission 
of the author). Note that “O” (“Ost”) means cast. The greyed areas of the 
left diagram are those where the planets are said to be ‘rising’ (ἀνατολικοῦ), 
the greyed area of the right diagram is the one where the planets are ‘setting’ 
(δυτικοί). A typical astrological application of this third definition can be 
found in the second preserved horoscope of Antigonus of Nicaea (quoted 
and preserved by Hephaestion of Thebes, Apotelesmatika 2.18.54-61): the 
historical individual in question was a shrewd man who did not respect the 
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Fig. 1: The phases of visibility (with permission of the author) 


In view of these different definitions of the same terms in ancient 
Greek astrological texts it is obviously not recommended to translate 
as literally as possible. That would inevitably cause misunderstandings 
like the following, quoted from the only existing modern translation of 
the astrological treatise of Vettius Valens (2"d c. AD): 
ὅσοι Ἀφροδίτην ἑῷαν ἀνατολικὴν ἔχουσιν ἐπὶ ἀρρενικῆς γενέσεως, ENITAKTIKOL 
γίνονται γυναικῶν: ὅσοι δὲ ὑπὸ τὰς αὐγάς, ὑποτάσσονται: τὸ ἀνάπαλιν ἐπὶ 
θηλυκῶν. (Val. 2.38.50). 
Wer in seiner männlichen Nativität Venus im Osten aufgehend hat, wird über 
Frauen herrschen, wer sie unter den Strahlen stehen hat, wird beherrscht werden; 
das Entgegengesetzte geschieht bei weiblichen Nativitäten.*! 
The words ὑπὸ τὰς αὐγάς, “under the beams”, in the second part of the 
sentence show that the first part is not about Venus rising on the 
eastern horizon (definition 1 above), as the translators take it, but 
about Venus being outside the extremely bright light of the sun (def. 


law yet was never put to trial. The astrologer explains this with the fact that 
both Mercury and Mars, the planetary deities that represent shrewdness and 
violent unlawfulness, were ‘under the beams’ (Heph. 2.18.56), that is: in- 
visible, which — in Antigonus’ astrological reasoning — accounts on the 
human level for the fact that the unlawful individual remained, so to say, 
invisible in his acts and was never put to trial. 

41 SCHÖNBERGER/KNOBLOCH (2004): 110. See the review by HEILEN (2005). 
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3), visible in its own right, and therefore powerful. A second example 
from the same translation is the following: 

ἐὰν δὲ ὁ οἰκοδεσπότης ἀκαταμαρτύρητος πρὸς τὸν ἐπικρατήτορα τύχῃ, ἄλλως δὲ 

καλῶς σχηματιζόμενος εὑρεθῇ (οἷον ἐὰν ὡροσκοπῇ ἢ μεσουρανῇ ἀνατολικός), 

αὐτὸς τὰ τέλεια ἔτη μερίσει. (Val. 3.3.6). 

Wenn jedoch der Haus-Herr nicht im Bezug zum Herrscher schädlich aspiziert 

wird, sonst aber sich gut konfiguriert findet (etwa wenn er Stundenschauer ist 

oder aufgeht und mitten am Himmel steht), dann wird er selbst die 

Gesamtsumme der Jahre zuteilen.* 

The translation “wenn er ... aufgeht und mitten am Himmel steht” 
(“when he ... rises and is in midheaven”) is obviously wrong because it 
is astronomically impossible. The conditional clause ἐὰν ὡροσκοπῇ ἢ 
μεσουρανῇ ἀνατολικός means “if it (the planet that happens to be 
οἰκοδεσπότης, lord of the nativity) is rising in the east or (if it is) in the 
upper culmination outside the rays of the sun”. The definition of the 
term ἀνατολικός is here again the third one, both because the first one 
(rising in the east), which the editors had in mind, is incompatible with 
the upper culmination and because the rising in the east had been 
envisaged before as another, different possibility (opookonfi). 

As these examples show, it is important to distinguish the three 
different meanings of rising and setting in Greek astrological texts 
neatly, to render each one of them with an appropriate modern 
expression and to employ this threefold terminology consistently. This 
requires a solid knowledge of the ancient technical terms on the 
translator’s side, which is unfortunately often not the case. Modern 
research into ancient astrological texts tends to focus on their broader 
cultural, religious and philosophical meaning, while only insufficient 
efforts are made to investigate and elucidate the technical details of 
astrological doctrines.* 


IV. Conceptual problems 


Some problems of this fourth category, which overlaps to some extent 
with the previous one, are purely astronomical, like for instance the 


42 SCHÖNBERGER/KNOBLOCH (2004): 128. 


43 The most recent systematic account of these doctrines is that of BOUCHE- 
LECLERCQ (1899) which needs to be thoroughly revised. 
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astonishing fact that what modern astronomers call ‘retrogradation’ 
was called προήγησις, “motion in advance”, by Greek astronomers.** 
The reason is that the designation προήγησις compares the phenom- 
enon in question to the (seeming) daily motion of the cosmos from 
east to west, while 'retrogradation’ compates it to the annual motion of 
the planets from west to east or, more precisely, from lower to higher 
ecliptic longitudes. A translator who wishes to avoid confusion on the 
reader’s side will have two options to choose from: either to follow 
Toomer in translating προήγησις as 'retrogradation’,® even if that liter- 
ally means the opposite of προήγησις, or to translate the term literally 
with an explanatory parenthesis such as ‘motion in advance (i.e. retro- 
gradation)’. The latter solution with its seeming contradiction is likely 
to surprise the reader and to entice his or her curiosity to further 
reading. It will, therefore, be good to add a footnote with additional 
information.* 

Another conceptual problem is connected to the names and 
characteristics of the planets as astrological causes. Not only is the 
cosmos of the ancient astrologers limited and spherical, with the earth 
unmoved at its center, but it is also animistic, with certain planetary 
deities presiding over the seven heavenly bodies that are visible to the 
naked eye. This is all in sharp contrast to the mechanistic cosmology of 


44 1 thank Alexander Jones for directing my attention to this translation 
problem (personal communication). Besides προήγησις, which recurs much 
more frequently in astronomical than in astrological texts (most attestations 
are in Ptolemy’s Syntaxis), there is the astronomically synonymous yet 
semantically opposite term ἀναποδισμός, “going back”, which is — together 
with the verb ἀναποδίζω and the adjective ἀναποδιστικός — particularly 
frequent in astrological texts. 

45 See 'TOOMER (1984): 20, who discusses this problem thoroughly. He also 
addresses other problems in translating Ptolemy, such as the large number of 
interpolations (p. 5), the ancient habit of expressing proper fractions as sums 
of unit fractions (p. 7; e.g.: 2 Yı instead of 4), the calendrical dates that refer 
to the era Nabonassar and to Egyptian month names (p. 9), the coordinates 
and magnitudes in Ptolemy’s star catalogue (p. 14), etc. 

46 On subsequent occasions it would be enough to translate προήγησις with 
“motion in advance” and to refer in a footnote to the first occurrence of this 
conceptual problem. — In the discussion at the Mainz symposium, the 
alternative translation “motion towards the rising” was suggested. However, 
that does not make it clear whether the intended motion is, so to say, 
clockwise (daily) or anti-clockwise (annual). 
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the modern era. The earliest attestation of that ancient animistic 
conception of the planets is in Plato.*” The planetary deities coincide 
with important deities of Greco-Roman religion, and the planets were 
thought to exercise their astrological influence on earth in accordance 
with the characters of the gods and goddesses they were named after. 
This causes complex methodological problems for the translator. At 
first sight, things seem to be easy: The religious syncretism of late 
antigquity brought about the identification of the Greek gods Helios, 
Selene, Kronos, Zeus, Ares, Aphrodite and Hermes with their Latin 
counterparts Sol, Luna, Saturnus, luppiter, Mars, Venus and Mercurius. 
Hence, the modern terminology of denoting those planets that are 
visible to the naked eye as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury 
seems acceptable, even if most of the ancient astronomical and 
astrological texts are written in Greck and employ the Greek names 
Kronos, Zeus, etc. However, the syncretism was not complete. While 
Kronos was associated with reaping and harvesting, as his icono- 
graphic attribute, the scythe, shows, the old Roman agricultural deity 
Saturnus was a god of sowing.*® Reaping is associated with killing 
(Saturn and Mars are the two death-bringers — ἀναιρέται — in ancient 
astrology),*’ sowing with generating new life.50 A second difference be- 
tween the two is that the name Kronos conveys also the notion of 
time, Greek χρόνος (A%hrönos). This identification is found in various 
soutces.’! It finds, so to say, an astronomical confirmation in the fact 
that the planet Saturn has by far the longest period of revolution 


47 Plato, Timaens 584 (BURNET): τὸν ἱερὸν Ἑρμοῦ λεγόμενον (sc. ἀστέρο). 

48 More precisely, a god that taught the farmers the art of sowing. On the 
difficult etymological explanation of Saturnns and the old roots of this god’s 
cult see RADKE (1987): 22-23 and 84-88. 

49 BOUCHE-LECLERCO (1899): 414. 

50 Note, however, that Kronos was also associated with paternity and gene- 
ration thanks to his mythological role as the father of Zeus. This made the 
syncretism of Kronos and Saturnus, which began comparatively early, easier 
(BOUCHE-LECLERCQ 1899: 69 and 94) but — as mentioned above — never 
complete: cf. BARATTE (1997): 1087: “S’il est assimile a Kronos, S(aturnus) 
toutefois n’est pas son double”. 

51 See, for instance, Cicero, De natura deorum 2.64 (AX) and Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
1.1098 = the scholion [a technical term] to Apollonius Rhodius, Argonantika 
1.1098 (WENDEIL). According to BOUCHE-LECLERCQ (1899): 94, the idea is 
of Orphic or Stoic origin. 
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around the sun among those planets that were known to antiquity. 
Accordingly, many astrological predictions regarding this planetary 
deity involve the notion of long time. These aspects are lost if one 
translates Greek Kronos with Latin Saturn. On the other hand, this is 
what already the Roman astrologers, like Firmicus Maternus, did, and 
the modern astronomical nomenclature of the planets is irreversibly 
Latin, making the continuation of Greek nomenclature in modern 
translations look artificial. It therefore seems odd to adopt the Greck 
terminology throughout, as some modern translators 40,52 because this 
implies the risk of obscuring the texts’ meaning for all non-classicists. 
The bigger problem connected to the names of the planetary 
deities is, however, another one: the gender of the luminaries. The 
Greek and Latin names for Sun and Moon (Ἥλιος, Σελήνη, So// Luna) 
presuppose that the Sun is male while the Moon is female. The whole 
iconography of Sun and Moon as well as their alleged astrological 
influences are based on this. However, in German and other Germanic 
languages the opposite is the case: the Sun is female and the Moon 
male. That renders many astrological passages such as those in which 
the Moon is associated with gynecology, child-birth and female breasts 
absurd when translated into German.5? They are casy to translate into 
English, where Sun and Moon have no obvious grammatical gender 
(even better: when pronouns come into play, masculine pronouns refer 


52 This is what Robert Schmidt does in his English translations of astrological 
texts; e.g. SCHMIDT (1998) and SCHMIDT (2009). 

53 See, e.g., Vettius Valens, Anthologiae 1.1.1 PINGREE (1986) «Ὁ μὲν οὖν 
παντεπόπτης Ἥλιος [...] σημαίνει μὲν ἐπὶ γενέσεως βασιλείαν, ἡγεμονίαν, νοῦν, 
φρόνησιν, [...] πατέρα, δεσπότην [...]. 1.1.4-5 <H> δὲ Σελήνη [...] σημαίνει μὲν 
κατὰ γένεσιν ἀνθρώποις ζωήν, σῶμα, μητέρα, σύλληψιν [...]. τῶν δὲ τοῦ σώματος 
μερῶν κυριεύει [...] μαζῶν [...] (“In fact, the all-seeing Sun [...] signifies at 
birth kingship, authority, mind, practical wisdom, [...] father, master [...]. The 
Moon, however, [...] at birth signifies to men life, body, mother, conception 
[.-.]- And of the parts of the body it is lord of [..1 women’s breasts [...]”; my 
trans.). See also other passages such as the section on child-birth in Ps.- 
Manetho 6[3].7-111 (ed. and transl. LOPILATO (1998)). More generally 
speaking, see also Ps.-Manetho 3[2].363-366: εἰ δέ κεν, ὡς ἐπέοικεν, Evi ζῴοισι 
φανείη | ἄμφω φάεα καλά, τὸ δ᾽ ad πολὺ φέρτατόν &orıv: | πάντων μὲν γὰρ 
ἄριστον ἐνὶ ζῴοισι παρεῖναι | ἄρσεσι μὲν Τιτῆν᾽, ἐν θηλυτέροισι δὲ Μήνην (“IE 
both of the fair luminaries should appear in the signs to which they belong, 
this is by far the best, for it is best of all when the Sun is in male signs and 
the Moon is in female signs”; LOPILATO (1998): 72 and 235). 
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to the sun and feminine pronouns to the moon, just as in Latin and 
Greek). Translating into German, one can resort to speaking not of 
‘die Sonne’ and ‘der Mond’ but rather ‘der Sonnengott’ and ‘die 
Mondgöttin’ which is in perfect keeping with the animistic nature of 
ancient cosmology. A less attractive solution is to coin new words like 
‘die Mondin’, as Schadewaldt did in his translation of the Greek 
poetess Sappho (who was, of course, not an astrologer).>* 

Hellenistic astrologers were faced with a similar problem when 
touching upon the Mesopotamian origins of their science, because the 
Babylonian equivalent of Σελήνη πα, who in Greco-Roman culture 
ranks second after her stronger brother "HAıog/ Sol, was the male 
moon-god Sin who ranks first, while the (equally male) sun-god Samas 
ranks only second. However, 

les adapteurs [τα Grecs] n’ont pas commis Pimprudence de contrecarrer les 

idees courantes en ce qui concerne les Tuminaires’. Il n’ont pas essay& d’öter ἃ 

Selene-Hecate-Artemis son sexe pour l’assimiler au dieu Sin, ou de lui donner 

le pas sur le Soleil.>5 


V. Problems due to the poetic mode of scientific instruction 


To speak of poets brings us to one last category, problems due either, 
generally speaking, to the poetic mode of astrological texts or, more 
specifically, to the literary genre of didactic poetry as a means of scien- 
τῆς instruction. Problems of the former kind can arise from the fact 
that poets tend to employ synonyms and periphrases instead of using 
the proper technical terms, partly because of metrical needs, partly be- 
cause variatio delectat. It is the translator’s task to render this less 
standardized vocabulary in a way that preserves its poetic features as 


54 SCHADEWALDT (1989): 19 (on Sappho frg. 94D): “%... die Mondin ... «— nicht 
«der Mond)! Die Besonderheit der deutschen Sprache, die Sonne weiblich und 
den Mond männlich zu verstehen, müssen wir vergessen, wenn wir die 
Vorstellung in anderen Sprachen fassen wollen. Das aiolische »Selann«a klingt 
auch im Griechischen besonders schön. Also: Unrergegangen ist die Mondin / 
Und die Pleiaden. Mitternacht ist / Und vorüber geht die Zeit. / Ich aber schlafe allein.” 

55 BOUCHE-LECLERCQ (1899): 69, note 2; see also ibid. 91. See further 
KREBERNIK (1995): 367, who points out that the cult of Sin continued 
through the Säbians of Harrän (cf. PINGREE (2002)) into Islamic times. 
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far as possible while avoiding ambiguity or even obscurity. This re- 
quires that the translator himself be able to determine the correct sense 
of the passage in question. An instructive example that deserves to be 
discussed in detail is the autobiographical horoscope that the anony- 
mous astrological poet who wrote under the name of the historian Ma- 
netho put as a sphragisat the end of his astrological poem:5° 
Αὐτὰρ νειατίην ἐλάων περὶ νύσσαν ἀοιδὴν 
ἤδη χ᾽ ἠμετέρης γενέθλης μεμνήσομαι ἄστρων, 
740 ἦχι πέλε, ζῴοισί τ᾽ ἐν οἷς ὥρη πέλ᾽ ἐκείνη, 
τῇ μ᾽ ἀπὸ γαστρὸς ἔφηνε πολύλλιτος Εἰλείθυια, 
ὄφρα καὶ ὑστατίοισι HET’ αἰώνεσσι δαέντες 
πείθωνται, τάτ᾽ ἐμοὶ δωρήσατο Μοῖρα δεδάσθαι 
ἄστρων ἰδμοσύνην τε καὶ ἱμερόεσσαν ἀοιδήν. 
745 ἬἨέλιος μὲν ἔην Διδύμοις, τῷ δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἅμα καλὴ 
Κύπρις καὶ Φαέθων ἐρατὸς καὶ χρύσεος Ἑρμῆς, 
Ὑδροχόῳ δὲ Σεληναίη Φαίνων τε καὶ ὥρη. 
πουλυπόδῃ δ᾽ Ἄρης ἐν Καρκίνῳ, ἀμφὶ δὲ μέσσον 
οὐρανὸν ἐστρωφᾶτο βέλος Κένταυρος ἀνέλκων. 
750 τὼς μὲν ἐμὴν γενέθλην Μοῖραι διετεκμήραντο. 


Driving my song about the last turning post, 
I will now mention the stars of my birth, 
740 where they were and in what sign the ascendant was 
in which Ilithyia, sought with many prayers, relieved me from the womb 
in order that even in the furthest ages those who know 
might be persuaded to understand those things which Fate granted me: 
knowledge of the stars and pleasing song. 
745 "The Sun was in Gemini, and with it was fair 
Venus and beloved Jupiter and golden Mercury, 
and the Moon and Saturn and the ascendant in Aquarius, 
and Mars in many-footed Cancer, and the Centaur 
was turning about the midheaven drawing up his arrow. 
750 Thus the Fates designed my nativity. 


The authoritative discussion of the astronomical data contained in this 
horoscope is that of Otto Neugebauer, whom our translator, Robert 
Lopilato, follows in his commentary.5’ Neugebauer correctly dated the 
horoscope to May 27 or 28, 80 AD, which dates our anonymous poet’s 
literary activity to the 2rdc. AD. Regarding the Centaur (line 748), 


56 Ps.-Manetho 6[3].738-750. Text and translation follow LOPILATO (1998): 140 
and 304. Similar sphragis-horoscopes were devised later in the Renaissance; 
cf. e.g. HÜBNER (2001b): 838-9, on Celtis and Lotichius. 

57 NEUGEBAUER/VAN HOESEN (1959): 92, and LOPILATO (1998): 442. 
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Neugebauer takes it to be the extra-zodiacal constellation of that name, 
a paranatellon of 12° Scorpio.5® He does not at all consider the pos- 
sibility that the appellation ‘Centaur’ (K&vravpog) in this text may be 
just another case of the well known poetic habit of denoting the zo- 
diacal constellation Sagittarius (Greek To&ömg or Τοξευτήρ or 
Togevrng).5? I shall first argue that this possibility, which seems to have 
been overlooked so far, is actually what the text means, and then 
discuss suitable ways to translate it. 

Both Sagittarius and Centaur are bicorporeal constellations that 
draw inspiration from the mythical centaur Chiron.°! In ecliptic longi- 
tude, they are (according to Manilius) only 18° apart from each other. 
However, while the zodiacal Sagittarius is imagined in the act of shoot- 
ing an arrow from his bow, the southern Centaur holds with his hands 
an unspecified animal called τὸ θηρίον or beszia in the sources. This ani- 
mal has been variously interpreted as hunting game or as a sacrificial 
animal.% Since Ps.-Manetho says that the Centaur was drawing up his 
arrow (749 βέλος Kevravpog ἀνέλκων), he must be thinking of the 
zodiacal Archer.% The poetic description exactly matches the ancient 


58 Paranatellonta are extrazodiacal constellations rising together with certain parts 
of the zodiac. On Scorpio’s paranatellon Centaur see Manilius, Astronomica 
5.348-356 (GOOLD (1997)) and HÜBNER (1982): 580-581, as well as 
Hübner’s forthcoming commentary on Manilius book V. 

59 See LE B@EUFFLE (1977): 175, with Latin examples from Manilius, Ger- 
manicus, Hyginus and the Latin Anthology. On the southern, extrazodiacal 
Centaur, see ibid. 145-146. 

60 Except for GARNETT (1895): 239, who seems not to know of the southern 
paranatellon Centaur and therefore translates: “the Centaur drawing back his 
arrow (Sagittarius) was wound around the mid-heaven”. NEUGEBAUER/VAN 
HOESEN (1959) may have been unaware of GARNETT (1895) which is 
omitted in their bibliography. 

61 For the southern Centaur’s identification with Chiron, see Eratosthenes Car 
ast. 40. 184,1 (ROBERT). See further ThLL Onom. 11.3 (1912) col. 399,77. 

62 See Eratosthenes (σία, 40. 184,16-17. Scholion zu Aratus, Phainomena 429. 
276,15 (MARTIN) and more sources in Hübner’s forthcoming commentary 
on Manilius. Teucros of Babylon thinks more specifically of a hare (Teucr. 
1.8.1 on Scorpio 1°—4°): Κένταυρος λαγωὸν βαστάζων: στρατιώτην, θηρῶντα / 
Hippocentaurns, qui defert leporem ...: venatores aut milites finnt. 

63 Note his choice of the participle ἀνέλκων which may well be an intentional 
allusion to the undisputed model for astronomical poetry in antiquity, Aratus, 
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iconography of Sagittarius that we know from literary descriptions as 
well as coins, gems, mosaics, and book illustrations.°* The relative 
celestial coordinates and postures of the two Centaurs are conveniently 
illustrated in the right upper quadrant of the following diagram. 


Fig. 2: Star-Chart. Southern hemisphere 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers and the Trustees of the Loeb Classical Library 
from MANILIUS: ASTRONOMICA, Loeb Classical Library Volume 469, translated by 
σ. Ρ. Goold, revised 1992, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Copyright © 
1977, 1992 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. Loeb Classical Library ® is 
a registered trademark of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


who says about Sagittarius: ἤτοι γὰρ μέγα τόξον ἀνέλκεται ἐγγύθι κέντρου / 
Τοξευτής (Aratus, Phaenomena 305-6 (KIDD)). 

64 See cod. Voss. Lat. Ὁ. 79 fol. 52v (saec. IX, after an ancient original) in 
GunDeL (1992): 14 as well as coin n° 9 of the series of zodiacal coins issued 
at Alexandria in AD 144/5 in LIMC (1997): 322 (Zodiacus, n° 19) and other 
depictions of Sagittarius such as those on the mosaic from Bir-Chana (ncar 
Tunis) from the late 25 c. AD in LIMC (1997): 664 (Planetae, n° 28, on the 
lower right; also in: DUNBABIN (1978): pl. 162; cf. ibid. pp. 161; 249), and on 
a late antique gem (2rd-4 c. AD?) in LIMC (1997): 323 (Zodiacus, n° 22). 
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Apart from the poetic appellation ‘Centaur’, Neugebauer was also 
misled by the unacceptable change of the MS reading καὶ ὥρη (v. 747) 
to καθ’ ὥρης that KOECHLY (1858), the editor of the only critical 
edition available before LOPILATO’s (1998), had made out of ignorance 
regarding the technical meaning of ὥρη and put in the text.° Hence, v. 
747 does not mean “and in Aquarius at the time (were) the moon and 
Phainon (Saturn)”°” but “and the Moon and Saturn and the ascendant 
in Aquarius” (Lopilato). The following diagrams show (left) the chart 
that was wrongly assumed by Neugebauer‘ and (right) the correct 
chart, for a birth-time three hours later than hitherto assumed: 


| FR | II 
Kr Ἂς, h 
A £. = 


De en % 
Wrong: May 28, 80 AD, ca. 8:50 PM Correct: May 28, 80 AD, ca. 11:50 PM 


Fig. 3: Diagrams showing the chart that was wrongly assumed by Neugebauer 
(left) and the correct chart (right) 


Although the chronological difference is only three equinoctial hours, 
the astrological difference is considerable: in the horoscope that Ps.- 


65 The sole surviving manuscript of this poem is cod. Laur. 28,27 (saec. XT). 

66 This was rightly criticized by GARNETT (1895): 239, note 1, and GARNETT 
(1899): 292. That kai ὥρη (v. 747) must be right and mean the ascendant is 
also clear because the astronomical data regarding the ascendant has been 
announced in v. 740 ἐν οἷς ὥρη πέλ᾽ ἐκείνη. On poetic periphrases of the 
technical term ὡροσκόπος see HÜBNER (2001a). 

67 NEUGEBAUER/VAN HOESEN (1959): 92. 

68 Ibid. 92: “We know furthermore that Centaur was near culmination. Because 
this constellation covers in longitude the sign of Libra, we know that V9 must 
be rising, 5 setting. Thus the time was about two hours after sunset.” 

69 "The diagrams were produced with Galastro 4.1. Since the birth-place of Ps.- 
Manetho is unknown, I chose Alexandria, Egypt, where sunset (see the 
previous note) was around 6:50 PM. 
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Manetho actually envisaged, all planets except Mars are in centers, 
while in Neugebauer’s interpretation only Mars is. Note that Mars is 
astrologically irrelevant to the birth of a good poet and astrologer. The 
important thing is rather that Mercury, the astrological deity that 
presides over literature and astronomy/astrology”® — the two areas of 
competences in which Ps.-Manetho considers himself to be particularly 
talented (v. 744) — and that happens to be strongly positioned in its 
own ‘house’ Gemini (in the company of the Sun and the two beneficial 
deities Venus and Jupiter), be on a center. In the correct chart that is 
the case: Gemini with Mercury in it is in the lower culmination (IC). 
Note also that in Neugebauer’s interpretation the ascendant is in 
Capricorn, a sign that is disconnected from Gemini with regard to 
both aspect and triplicity; in the correct chart, instead, the ascendant is 
in Aquarius which is in harmonious trine aspect with Gemini and 
belongs to the same airy triplicity.’! 

Another astrologically important difference is that the standard 
characterization of those born under Sagittarius is more desirable than 
that of those born under the Centaur: while the latter ones will, 
according to Manilius (5.348-356), take care of animals in various 
ways, either by taming, riding, spurring or — as veterinarians — healing 
them, those born under the ‘royal’ sign Sagittarius will be noble, just, 
magnanimous, victorious, and notable.’? 


70 Compare Horace’s self-characterization as a vir Mercurialis (Horace, Ode 
2.17.29 (SHACKLETON BAILEY)). 

71 Neugebauer may have been misled also by the fact that there are three more 
occutrences of the name K&vravpog in Ps.-Manetho’s poem. They all belong 
to the second book (vv. 99, 103 and 123) which is part of the original com- 
position (books 2, 3, 6 in the MS) to which also the autobiographical horo- 
scope belongs. In those three cases the poet actually means the southern con- 
stellation Centaur — no surprise, because he is describing the various circles 
of the sky which run mostly through extrazodiacal constellations. In the final 
horoscope, however, there is no reason uniquely to mention, in a series of 
zodiacal data, one extrazodiacal constellation. 

72 Ἴδε signs of the first zodiacal triangle (Aries, Leo, Sagittarius) are ‘royal’ 
signs; cf. Hephaestion of Thebes, Apotelesmatika 1.22.28 and HÜBNER (1982): 
208. As to those born under Sagittarius, see, for example, Vettius Valens, 
Anthologiae 1.2.56: οἱ δὲ γεννώμενοι ἀγαθοί, δίκαιοι, μεγαλόψυχοι, κριτικοί, 
εὐμετάδοτοι, φιλάδελφοι, φιλόφιλοι, τὰ δὲ πρῶτα κτηθέντα μειοῦντες, πάλιν 
κτώμενοι, ἐχθρῶν καθυπερτεροῦντες, φιλόδοξοι, εὐεργετικοί, ἐπίσημοι κτλ. 
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Note that the exposition of the astronomical data in vv. 745-749 
follows the typical arrangement to be found in Greek horoscopes, Ὁ C 
PRATQBASC, with variations caused by no other reason than the 
accidental grouping of two or more celestial bodies in the same 
zodiacal sign; hence: (© AQ 9) (( ἢ ASC) σ᾽.73 In other words: Ps.- 
Manetho keeps strictly to the usual technique of Hellenistic astrologers. 
This is a further argument against interpreting the Κένταυρος (749) as 
the southern Centaur because the standard practice for casting Greck 
horoscopes (to which our poet adheres in all other regards) is to give 
the astronomical data in reference to the zodiac, not to extrazodiacal 
constellations. 

As to translating the Greek original, its poctic ambiguity can be 
kept as long as the English word ‘Centaur’ is followed by a parenthesis 
containing the name or the astrological symbol of Sagittarius, possibly 
with a brief note referring to further literature. Again, a textbox would 
be helpful, this time containing the correct chart. My point in dis- 
cussing this example in such detail is, that if a translator is not sure 
what a word or passage means, he (or she) must either find out, doing 
research like that on the previous pages of this contribution, and let the 
reader know, or — if the sense cannot be determined — admit his or her 
being at a loss. 

The last example is more specifically related to didactic poetry, a 
literary genre that is virtually absent from our own contemporary 
literature and therefore alien to modern scientists who do not have a 
classical background. Since the astronomical didactic poem of Aratus is 
the object of Liba Taub’s contribution to this volume, I shall here 
focus on the astrological poems of Dorotheus of Sidon and Manilius. 
These authors who both lived in the first century AD transformed 
several lists and tables of astronomical data into poetic lines, partly to 
show their artistic skills, and partly for mnemotechnical purposes. 
Take, for instance, Dorotheus of Sidon’s versified table of the so-called 
“Egyptian terms’. According to one of the most important doctrines of 
ancient astrology, cach zodiacal sign was subdivided into five parts of 
various extension, and cach of these parts was allotted to one of the 


73 See NEUGEBAUER/VAN HOESEN (1959): 163-164, for more details and 
further examples. The sign in the upper culmination (MC) is not regularly 
given in Greek horoscopes. In Ps.-Manetho’s horoscope, it naturally takes 
the last position, following that of the ascendant. 
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five known planets. Dorotheus describes the terms of the first zodiacal 


sign, Aries, thus: 
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ἕξ δ᾽ ὁρίων ἐπέχει μοίρας Φαέθων Evi τούτῳ 


τὰς πρώτας, μετέπειτα δ᾽ ἴσας λάχεν ἡ Κυθέρεια, 
ὀκτὼ δὲ Στίλβων τρίτατος, Πυρόεις δέ τε πέντε, 
τὰς δ᾽ ὑπολειπομένας ἔλαχεν Φαίνων ἴσα Θούρῳ. 


The Radiant (2l) holds the first six term degrees in this (sign), 
and thereafter the goddess of Kythera (9) obtained by lot the same amount, 


and eight the Glittering (9) (who comes) third, and the Fiery (C') five, 


and the remaining ones obtained the Shining (N), equal to the Impetuous 


(6). 


These and the following 37 lines of Dorotheus’ poem can be 
summarized in the following table of the ‘Egyptian terms’:7* 


P 216 96 88 σ᾽ 5 ἢ 5 
ὅ 98 86 8 h5 3 
I 86 3| 6 95 q7 ἢ 6 
RR) 7 96 86 a7 h4 
δὶ 246 95 h7 86 σ' 6 
nD 87 910 24 ‘7 2 
Ὡ ἢ 6 88 a7 97 d2 
mM q7 94 88 25 h6 
x 212 95 84 ἢ 5 σ᾽ 4 
vg 37 47 9 8 ἢ 4 σ᾽ 4 
a 87 9 6 317 σ᾽ 5 ἢ 5 
H 912 24 93 9 h2 


Each line in this table sums up to thirty degrees. Since the distribution 
and extension of the terms is not based on any rational, recognizable 
order, Dorotheus’ mnemotechnical verses enjoyed high popularity in 
antiquity. But what about a modern astronomer, maybe one who is 
interested in recomputing the data regarding such terms that are 
contained in ancient horoscopes? Such a person will be interested 


74 See the text of Dorotheus, Appendix II B, in PINGREE (1976): 429-430. The 
twelve relevant fragments are preserved in the first chapter of Hephaestion’s 


Tab. 1: "Egyptian terms’ 


Apotelesmatika 1.1.9, 28; 47; 66; 86; 105; 124; 144; 164; 183; 202; 222. 
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primarily (or exclusively) in the table above which had been the starting 
point of Dorotheus’ poetic effort and can now be reconstructed from 
his poetic lines. May the translator, then, simply render those forty-one 
Greek hexameters with a table? That would certainly go too far and 
eliminate the poetic mode of the instruction. 


r 8 ]o same m x [wer ΤῊ 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 4 4 
5 5 
6 6 6 6 
7 7 7 7 7 
8 8 
9 9 
10 10 10 
11 11 11 11 
12 12 
13 13 | 13 
14 14 | 14 
15 | 15 | 15 15 15 
16 
17 17 17 17 17 
18 18 
19 19 | 19 
20 20 
21 21 21 21 
22 22 22 
24 24 24 24 
25 25 | 25 | 25 25 25 | 25 | 25 
26 26 
27. 27. |:27 27 27 27 
28 28 28 | 28 
29 | 29 29.1.29 29 
30 30 | 30 | 30 30 


Tab. 2: Manilius, Astronomica 4.408-501: Partes Damnandae 
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In a comparable case, that of the Latin poet Manilius, a return to the 
original table from which the poet started would even eliminate what 
A.E. Housman called “the brightest facet of his [Manilius’] genius”, 
namely his “eminent aptitude for doing sums in verse”’5. Larger 
numbers of two or more figures mostly do not fit ancient dactylic 
meter and must therefore be broken down by way of adding, sub- 
tracting and multiplying smaller numerals, for instance, “that which 
robs of two the count of thirty” (= 28, Manil. 4.452-3), “one less than 
and one more than twice ten” (= 19 and 21, Manil. 4.456), or “that 
which multiplies five times five and that which receives a further two” 
(= 25 and 27, Manil. 4.496-7). Manilius made a poetic virtue of this 
necessity, inventing different skillful ways of solving the problem so as 
to keep the reading even of large versified tables like that of the partes 
damnandae (Manil. 4.444-501), which have been summarized by Goold 
in a table such as Table 2, entertaining to the end.”® 

It seems recommendable to translate the original verses of Manilius 
(or Dorotheus) as literally as possible and to place a box next to the 
text with the tabular summary in it, thereby recovering and visualizing 
what had been the starting point of the ancient author’s poetic effort.77 


VI. Conclusion 
The problems discussed in this contribution are obviously only select 


examples of the various difficulties that a translator of ancient Greck 
astrological texts may encounter. However, they allow for a few con- 


75 Quoted from GOOLD (1997): xlüi, with reference to Manilius, Assronomica 
2.270-432. A doctoral thesis on number division in Latin poetry is currently 
being written by Monika Vogel, Münster, under the direction of Wolfgang 
Hübner. 

76 GOOLD (1997): Ixxxviii. Sce also Goold’s reconstructions of the tables that 
are versified in Manilius, Astronomica 3.275-300, 3.385-442, and 3.443482 
(GOOLD (1997): Ixx; Ixxv; Ixxvi). 

77 My suggestion comes close to what Goold did in his translation of Manilius. 
However, while Goold placed the reconstructed tables in his introduction, a 
translation for non-classicists (esp. modern scientists) should rather have 
them in boxes on the same page, or on the page that faces the translation, 
which will -- unlike in Goold’s translation for the Loeb series — not be needed 
for the Latin original. 
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clusions and suggestions. Not every text is suitable for translation (see 
section I above); and it is not enough to be a good Hellenist to work 
on astrological texts (see the examples from Vettius Valens in section 
II). The translator ought to be closely familiar with the transmission 
of the text, with the editorial principles employed by the editor, with 
the technical vocabulary and -- if needed — with the various ways of 
substituting technical terms in a poetic manner. If the meaning of a 
passage is uncertain, this should be clearly stated. Moreover, it is 
impossible to translate ancient astrological texts without some kind of 
explanatory remarks, either in parentheses (esp. explanation of names) 
or footnotes, unless the reader is so familiar with the Greck language 
and the ancient astral sciences that he or she would anyway prefer to 
read the original texts. In addition, it may — depending on the assumed 
readership — be an attractive solution to add boxes containing short 
explanatory texts, diagrams, tables, charts, or illustrations.’® 
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Section V: 


Ways to express ancient mathematical concepts in 
modern language 


From the cave into reality: Mathematics and cultures“ 


Annette Imhansen 
(Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universität Frankfurt) 


Mathematics holds a special place within the subjects of natural scien- 
ces. While, for the general public, the importance of other fields like 
physics, chemistry, astronomy or medicine are inextricably connected 
with their impact on daily life, mathematics could be characterized by 
that same public opinion through its self-sufficieney. Compare for ex- 
ample the Wikipedia entries of mathematics and physics: 


Mathematics is the study of quantity, structure, space, and change. Mathe- 
maticians seek out patterns, formulate new conjectures, and establish truth by 
rigorous deduction from appropriately chosen axioms and definitions. (...) 
Rigorous arguments first appeared in Greek mathematics, most notably in 
Euclid’s Elements. Mathematics continued to develop, for example in China 
in 300 BG, in India in AD 100, and in the Muslim world in AD 800, until the 
Renaissance, when mathematical innovations interacting with new scientific 
discoveries led to a rapid increase in the rate of mathematical discovery that 
continues to the present day.! 


Physics (Ancient Greek: φύσις physis “nature””) is a natural science that 
involves the study of matter and its motion through space-time, as well as all 
applicable concepts, such as energy and force. More broadly, it is the general 
analysis of nature, conducted in order to understand how the universe 
behaves. (...) Physics is both significant and influential, in part because 
advances in its understanding have often translated into new technologies, 
but also because new ideas in physics often resonate with other sciences, 
mathematics, and philosophy. For example, advances in the understanding of 
electromagnetism or nuclear physics led directly to the development of new 
products which have dramatically transformed modern-day society, such as 
television, computers, domestic appliances, and nuclear weapons; advances in 


* "This paper was originally part of the introduction into the topic of the sym- 
posion. 

1 Wikipedia, s.v. “mathematics” (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mathematics, 
accessed July 27, 2010). 
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thermodynamics led to the development of motorized transport; and 
advances in mechanics inspired the development of calculus.? 


Although the presence and influence of mathematics in daily life can- 
not be denied at any time in history, it is not professional numeracy 
that is associated with the term mathematics. The highbrow aspects of 
this field, apparently disconnected from (practical) aspects of a culture, 
are often regarded as something independent of culture altogether. 
This impression is often reinforced through cearlier histories of mathe- 
matics, which tell the story of various cultures that obtained insights of 
mathematics. Over time, these insights were passed on to the next 
generation, who then added to the store of mathematical knowledge. 
Individual cultures were sometimes more and sometimes less success- 
ful in mathematics, and phrased individual parts of it differently; 
however, their mathematics all somehow shared some mathematical 
essence. This mathematical essence, and its manifestations in various 
cultures may be compared to reality and its shadows in Plato’s allegory 
of the cave:3 


“Next,” said I, “compare our nature in respect of education and its lack to 
such an experience as this. Picture men dwelling in a sort of subterrancan 
cavern with a long entrance open to the light on its entire width. Conceive 
them as having their legs and necks fettered from childhood, so that they 
remain in the same spot, able to look forward only, and prevented by the 
fetters from turning their heads. Picture further the light from a fire burning 
higher up and at a distance behind them, and between the fire and the 
prisoners and above them a road along which a low wall has been built, as 
the exhibitors of puppet-shows have partitions before the men themselves, 
above which they show the puppets.” “All that I see,” he said. “See also, 
then, men carrying past the wall implements of all kinds that rise above the 
wall, and human images and shapes of animals as well, wrought in stone and 
wood and every material, some of these bearers presumably speaking and 
others silent.” “A strange image you speak of,” he said, “and strange priso- 
ners.” “Like to us,” I said; “for, to begin with, tell me do you think that these 
men would have seen anything of themselves or of one another except the 
shadows cast from the fire on the wall of the cave that fronted them?” “How 
could they,” he said, “if they were compelled to hold their heads unmoved 
through life?” “And again, would not the same be true of the objects carried 
past them?” “Surely.” “If then they were able to talk to one another, do you 
not think that they would suppose that in naming the things that they saw 


2 Wikipedia, s.v. “physics” (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Physics, accessed 
July 27, 2010). 
3  Plato, Republic VII: 514a-515c (SHOREY). 
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they were naming the passing objects?” “Necessarily.” “And if their prison 

had an echo from the wall opposite them, when one of the passersby uttered 

a sound, do you think that they would suppose anything else than the passing 

shadow to be the speaker?” “By Zeus, I do not,” said he. “Then in every way 

such prisoners would deem reality to be nothing else than the shadows of the 

artificial objects.” “Quite inevitably,” he said. 
In this text, Plato describes a group of people who are forced to live 
chained in a cave. Allthey can see are shadows which are projected on 
the wall by things, which pass in front of a fire behind them. These 
shadows are as close as these people get to seeing ‘real’ objects. A 
philosopher, according to Plato, is someone who is freed from the 
cave, who can sce ‘real’ objects, not only mere shadows, and who thus 
understands the true form of reality. The allegory of the cave may also 
be used to describe the idea of the existence of a ‘mathematical 
essence’: each culture only perceives the shadow of a mathematical 
object, e.g. a triangle. The shadows that are perceived by each culture 
may differ from one another, depending -- if we remain in the image of 
the cave, the fire, and the chained human beings — on the possible 
viewpoint of an individual human being. Although the perceptions of 
individual cultures may be different, they all go back to the real 
triangle, the one that creates the shadow, but is never scen itself. This 
then implies, that the mathematics of individual cultures can be 
compared and judged by their closeness to this ‘real triangle’. But how 
could this comparison be achieved — if no-one is able to actually lay 
eyes on the triangle? The implicit assumption is that our perception of 
mathematical objects improves over time. Following this line of 
thought, the degree of similarity to our current mathematics might 
then be taken as a measure of the quality of the mathematical practice 
of an individual culture, and hence a history of mathematics may be 
told that describes and compares the mathematical achievements of 
cultures as if they were steps on a ladder towards this ideal, i.e. our 
modern mathematics. 

The history of mathematics was written in this way initially, and 
sometimes still is today. This methodology went unchallenged for a 
longer period of time (in comparison to the histories of other 
sciences), because of the apparant lack of shifts in mathematical para- 
digms. While other sciences seem to undergo these paradigm shifts at 
almost regular intervals, mathematics is often perceived as something 
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that just keeps growing. This perception was described by Jim Ritter as 
follows: 

For some it is a river: a flowing stream of gradual, cumulative progress, each 

individual, generation, civilization adding its rivulet to the larger body of 

water. There are, it is true, the constraints of the countryside through which 
the river passes and boulders of ignorance or upheaval can momentarily 
divert or even block its flow. But soon the inner strength and impulse of the 
domain has reasserted itself and the great river has rolled on ...* 
While there may be severely contorted shadows within the mathe- 
matics of individual cultures, or some paths that are taken which turn 
out to be dead ends, these aberrations are given up in time and will not 
have any impact on the core knowledge of mathematics, which has 
been acquired over centuries or even millennia. In this view, ma- 
thematics and mathematical objects exist in their own ideal world 
independent from our world. The task of the mathematician is to 
discover this eternal mathematics. Consequently, mathematics, in this 
view, is perceived as a constantly growing body of knowledge, which 
supposedly approaches the body of ideal mathematics, that exists 
independent of any culture in its own ideal sphere. 

In this view, it is not surprising that there are no revolutions in 
mathematics.’ Based on these foregoing assumptions, then, the task for 
a historian of mathematics is fairly straightforward: to understand and 
describe the progress that has been made in the growth of mathematic- 
cal knowledge over time. This difference between mathematics and the 
sciences was perceived likewise in the historiography of these subjects. 
As late as in 1975 it was stated: 

No one has announced a revolution in the historiography of mathematics, 

even though the number of excellent historical studies of mathematics has 

increased of late. Whereas the present state of the historiography of 
mathematics differs little (except in quality) from what it was nearly a century 
ago when Moritz Cantor published the first volume of his Vorlesungen, the 
historiography of science has undergone far-reaching changes (...).‘ 
As a consequence of this perception of mathematical development, 
historians working on the earliest mathematical developments held 
(and, for those who cling to this perception, still hold) a special place 


4 RITTER (1995): 44. 

5 The problem of the ostensible lack of revolutions in mathematics was ex- 
plored in GILLIES (1995). 

6  CROWE (1995): 15. 
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within the group of historians of mathematics, as described by Jim 
Ritter in the continuation of the quotation above: 
For others, however, mathematics is the study of great men, brilliant geniuses 
who, by their unfathomable originality and profundity of thought, have 
created in their image that which lesser men have been left simply to develop. 
(...) In either case, the origins of the field have little allure as a field of study; 
for the first group, a tiny rivulet can give little advance information as to the 
nature of the wide flood with a strong current into which it will develop; for 
the second, the unknown, unrecorded geniuses who created the field lived 
too early to leave satisfying evidence of their work. Thus it is that the few 
historians who work on the carliest traces of mathematics are generally 
considered by their colleagues to be exotic specimens, content with childish 
babblings long since surpassed and quite rightly forgotten by both working 
mathematicians and those who study them.’ 
The fact that historians of ancient mathematics are still considered 
exotic by historians of (later) mathematics and people in general can be 
confirmed from my own experience and that of my colleagues, e.g. the 
experience of Serafina Cuomo: 
Years ago, 1 was in a taxi somewhere in the British Isles. Being asked, by way 
of small talk, what I did for a living, I said I was a historian of ancient mathe- 
matics. When my driver stopped the car, he got a small notebook out of the 
glove compartment. As it turned out, he liked to keep a record of the 
weirdest jobs his customers did, and I (he assured me) could qualify for the 
top ten.® 
However, this assessment of the standing of historians working on car- 
ly mathematics might be too negative — Otto Neugebauer may have 
been considered an exotic specimen, not only because he was content 
with “childish babblings” but also because he worked on sources that 
required knowledge in obscure languages and scripts in order to read 
and understand them in the first place. The merit of historians working 
on the earliest mathematical cultures (in this perception of mathe- 
matics and its historiography) is measured by the quality of their philo- 
logical work; other aspects of their subject might be considered rather 
dull, consisting only of finding the rudiments of mathematics in some 
form or other in ancient sources and explaining them in modern terms. 
The fact that this traditional kind of historiography of mathematics 
is deeply flawed, is most apparent in the historiography of ancient 


7 RITTER (1995): 44-45. 
8  _CUOMO (2001): 1. 
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mathematics. It reduces the mathematical achievements of ancient cul- 
tures to those aspects that still exist in modern Western mathematics, 
criticizing those parts that are -- compared to modern Western mathe- 
matics — somehow imperfect. Furthermore, it completely ignores any 
impact that mathematics may have had on the development of the 
specific culture and vice versa.’ The characteristic elements that the 
mathematics of a certain culture may display will almost certainly go 
unnoticed in this approach. Or, if they are noticed, they may even be 
considered shortcomings due to their difference from modern Western 
mathematics. This can be seen from one of the earliest disputes on the 
understanding of a group of ancient Egyptian mathematical problems, 
the so called %-problems (formerly also known as Hau problems from 
a false reading of the Egyptian word °“ that is used in their title). A 
typical example of an %“-problem is problem 26 from the Rhind 
mathematical papyrus: 


!A quantity, its Y4 to it; it results as 15. 

Calculate with 4! 

Then you calculate its Y4 as 1. Total 5. 

2 Divide 15 by 5l 

5. (calculation: 15 = 5) 

5 Then 3 results. 

Multiply 3 by 4! 

6-8 (calculation 3 Χ 4) 

° Then 12 results. 

10-11 (calculation of part) 

113 (verification) 
If given to a modern reader with a basic knowledge of mathematics, he 
or she will immediately recognize the ‘mathematical content’ of this 
problem as something that he or she learned by means of algebraic 
equations, i.e. the problem stated above could be rewritten in modern 
terms as x + Yx = 15. Initially, the fact that this was the Egyptian 
“equivalent” of our modern algebraic equations was unequivocally ac- 
cepted. The examples that are extant from Egyptian papyri ‘showed’ (if 
interpreted in this way) that Egyptian mathematics only knew “first 
degree algebraic equations’, and that they were in this aspect of their 
mathematics, as in some others, inferior to their Mesopotamian 


9 The Eurocentrism in the historiography of mathematics is not restricted to 
ancient mathematics. For a critical assessment of later periods cf. GOLD- 
STEIN/GRAY/RITTER (1996). 
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neighbours, who did a similar kind of algebra, but much more sophisti- 
cated. 

The problem with this kind of ‘modern reading’ of an ancient 
mathematical source is not apparent at first glance. However, if one 
looks at the available corpus of Egyptian mathematical texts it be- 
comes apparent that this reading misses the key element of expressing 
mathematics used in ancient Egypt, i.e. the form of mathematical pro- 
cedures. Egyptian mathematical texts are collections of mathematical 
problems, all phrased rhetorically (i.e. without the use of any mathe- 
matical symbolism) and numerically (using specific numerical values) 
and their solutions are always given in the form of a procedure or 
algorithm. In order to follow a mathematical development, it is very 
different if one uses modern algebraic equations or procedures; either 
form has its own techniques. That of procedures for example provides 
for the modification of a sequence of steps within the procedure or the 
use of a sub-procedure to react to a change in given data of a prob- 
lem.!0 It is interesting to note, therefore, that although there were no 
doubts initially about the ‘translation’ of the Egyptian “h“-problems 
into algebraic equations, the first interpreters had a fierce discussion 
about the method of solution.!! 

Before returning to the problem of translating Egyptian mathe- 
matics, I would like to follow the historiographical development of 
ancient mathematics in general. Ironically, 1975, the year in which it 
was stated that there are no revolutions in the history of mathematics, 
was also the year in which a new beginning in the historiography of 
ancient science began — possibly by means of a revolution instigated by 
the historian Sabetai Unguru. UNGURU (1975) was deeply appalled by 
the unhistoric methodology employed in the “so-called history of 
mathematics” and published an article called “On the need to rewrite 
the history of Greek mathematics”: 

The situation is particularly scandalous in the history of ancient and medieval 

mathematics. It is in truth deplorable and sad when a student of ancient or 

medieval culture and ideas must familiarize himself first with the notions and 


operations of modern mathematics in order to grasp the meaning and intent 
of modern commentators dealing with ancient and medieval mathematical 


10 See for example Jim Ritter’s analysis of the Mesopotamian mathematical pro- 
cedures of Strasbourg 368 in RITTER (2004). 
11 Fora discussion see IMHAUSEN (2001). 
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texts. (...) As to the goal of these so-called ‘historical’ studies, it can easily be 
stated in one sentence: to show how past mathematicians hid their modern 
ideas and procedures under the ungainly, gauche, and embarrassing cloak of 
antiquated and out-of-fashion ways of expression; in other words, the 
purpose of the historian of mathematics is to unravel and disentangle past 
mathematical texts and transcribe them into the modern language of 
mathematics, making them thus easily available to all those interested.!? 
Unguru’s main focus in the article was the common practice of trans- 
lating Greek geometry into algebraic equations, which was then called 
“geometric algebra”. He argues passionately and in great detail against 
the traditional method of historiography of ancient mathematics, 
attacking well known historians of mathematics like Heath, Neuge- 
bauer, Tannery, van der Waerden, Zeuthen and many others by name. 
As is usually the case when a paradigm is questioned, the immediate 
response to such criticism (and criticism voiced in a mostly sarcastic 
tone), was not exactly friendly, as can be seen from the titles of 
responses to his article: “Who betrayed Euclid”, “Defence of a 
Shocking point of View”, “What is algebra and what has it been in 
history”. The basic criticism that was voiced in this article was de- 
scribed by Unguru himself almost 30 years later as follows: 
In a nutshell, the issue between the traditionalists, who barge into foreign 
mathematical worlds through the mathematical door, and the new historians 
of mathematics, who insinuate themselves into ancient mathematical cultures 
through what one can call the historical door, is the position of the former 
that form and content are independent variables in the mathematical domain 
that can be separated arbitrarily without thereby damaging the identity and 
wholeness of ancient texts, while the latter question this arbitrary separation, 
pointing out the errors and distortions to which it necessarily leads and 
exposing the blatant anachronism that is its inseparable companion.'? 
Today, over 30 years later, while the tone of the argument has calmed 
down somewhat, the debate that was begun by Unguru is by no means 
over.!* Following Unguru, there are no “equations’ in Egyptian mathe- 
matics. The ‘interpretation’ of problem 26 from the Rhind papyrus 
does not show any symbolism to designate an unknown quantity (nor 
does it use any mathematical symbols at all). Its modern interpretation 


12 UNGURU (1975): 68-69. 

13 UNGURU (2004): 383. 

14 See for example the more recent contributions GRATTAN-GUINNESS (1996) 
and UNGURU/FRIED (2001). 
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as an algebraic equation x+ Ya x = 15 is a distortion, which is more 
informative about the mathematical training of the modern reader than 
the ancient scribe.'® To learn about ancient Egyptian mathematics, 
their formal features need to be taken seriously. Thus, one is presented 
with problems, phrased rhetorically and numerically and their solutions 
in form of procedures that are also expressed rhetorically and numeti- 
cally. To understand Egyptian mathematics is to understand these 
collections of procedures, individually, but also as a whole.!° 

Apart from these technical aspects, further cultural aspects that 
may change our view of ancient mathematical sources need to be taken 
into account. The relatively new field of Ethnomathematics has re- 
sulted in a heightened awareness to a trend of Eurocentrism in tra- 
ditional historiographies of mathematics. It has also shown on which 
basic levels, (for example the perception of certain shapes and associa- 
tions held with numbers) individual cultures shape their mathematics.! 
To render the Egyptian word spd.t as “triangle””!® is misleading in 
several ways. Most significantly, Egyptian mathematics did not use the 
concept of angles. In order to measure the slope of pyramids, the σα 
was used; a quantity that indicated the “horizontal displacement of the 


15 In this respect, it is interesting to see that often statements from initial 
historians working with ancient sources are carefully phrased and only at a 
later stage do they become embedded in modern terminology and concepts. 
For an overview of several examples of this phenomenon cf. IMHAUSEN 
(2009); the historiography (and changing methodology) of Mesopotamian 
mathematics has been traced in HoyRUP (1996). 

16 For an analysis of the Egyptian hieratic mathematical problems using this 
feature see IMHAUSEN (2003). The methodology for analysing mathematical 
procedures proposed by Ritter has had further followers as well, cf. for 
example MELVILLE (2004) and MIATELLO (2008). 

17 ΟΕ for example the social connotations of Quechua numbers URTON (1997): 
39-40. On symmetry analysis cf. WASHBURN/CROWE (2004). 

18 E.g. FAULKNER (1991): 224. The translation proposed by the Wörterbuch is 
more careful, rendering the term (with references of the mathematical texts) 
as “spitzes Ackerstück” (WB IV: 110). The translation as “Ackerstück”, 1. 6. a 
field, was probably inferred from the use of the word 3h.t (“field”) in these 
problems. However, the references within the mathematical texts (especially 
problem 10 of the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus) indicate that 3h.t is a 
technical term within the mathematical texts. At present I see no problem 
with translating it as “area”. 
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sloping face for a vertical drop of one cubit”.!? From the derivation of 
the term spd.t from spd (“to be pointed, pointed”) as well as from 
drawings found with problems involving the calculation of triangles 
(problem 51 of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, problems 4, 7 and 17 
of the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus), it can be inferred that the 
Egyptian spd.t was a plane shape that was conceived as something 
“pointed” or “sharp”. Likewise, it should be questioned, if our other 
technical terms used for mathematical objects but also for mathema- 
tical operations like adding, subtracting and so on are the appropriate 
translations for respective Egyptian terms. For an analysis of the 
meaning of Mesopotamian mathematical operations cf. the contri- 
bution of Jens Hoyrup in this volume. 

Jim Ritter has described the effects that the different number 
systems used in Egypt and Mesopotamia had on the development of 
their arithmetics.?? Another aspect that has not yet been fully explored 
is the influence of the material used to record numbers (and writing); 
compare for example the material culture of recording (numerical) 
information in Mesopotamia (clay tablets), Egypt (papyrus) and the 
Inka (khipus).2! 

As a consequence, cultural backgrounds from which mathematical 
cultures emerged, and in which they operated and developed, have 
claimed their place within the historiography of ancient mathematics. 
These changes have had two immediate implications for historians of 
ancient mathematics. Firstly, the material that is significant for the 
study of the mathematics of a culture is not only the classical highbrow 
mathematical texts. Many more texts, in which mathematical tech- 
niques are employed, or mathematics is used in one way or another, for 
example ration texts, documentation of land measurements, admini- 
strative texts about work rates, etc. provide access to the mathematics 
of a culture (and may be used to shed new light on the classical 
mathematical texts). The concept of ‘mathematics’ thus is significantly 
wider than has been traditionally thought, and may include the skillfull 
handling of daily life numeric data, i.e. ‘professional numeracy”. 


19 Rossı (2004): 185. 

20 RITTER (1995). 

21 For an outline of the development of writing in Egypt and Mesopotamia cf. 
Houston (2004); for khipus cf. QUILTER/URTON (2002). 
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Accordingly, if we accept that significantly more than of the available 
textual corpus than the relatively small number of extant ‘mathematical 
texts’ is relevant for the historian of mathematics, then his or her 
contributions may affect a larger area in the study of the respective 
culture. Mathematics constituted an essential part of scribal education 
and work in Egypt and Mesopotamia. The invention of script in both 
cultures can be linked, and may have been prompted by, the invention 
of numbers. Mathematics was not something that was practiced by a 
few experts in their leisure, but was a central instrument in running 
ancient societies. 

Apart from the realization that the mathematics of a culture may 
include more and different bits than our current view of mathematics, 
the main problem of the new approach is how to analyze and work 
with (i.e. for example translate) ancient mathematical texts that have a 
different look and meaning than our modern mathematics. The 
problem is twofold, firstly, the ancient sources have to be understood, 
especially those parts of it that are different from our modern 
concepts, and then, secondly, this new and deeper understanding has 
to be presented in a way that a modern reader can follow. This may 
not be a straightforward process; the goal cannot be, as Unguru put it 
in his complaint, to simply phrase bits of the ancient text in a modern 
way. However, it should also not be unnecessarily awkward. At 
present, several historians of ancient mathematics have put forward 
new methodologies to analyze ancient mathematical texts. Jim Ritter 
has focused on the procedural aspects of Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
problem texts, and has also put them in the larger context of other 
procedural texts.?? Jens Hoyrup has put forward a detailed analysis of 
Mesopotamian mathematical operations. As for Greek mathematics, to 
use the words of Reviel Netz: 25 

In the last two decades or so, the material has finally come to life. A small but 

highly productive international community of scholars has set up new 

standards of precision. The study of Greek mathematics today can be 
rigorous as well as exciting. 
Yet, while these new methodologies have been received very positively 
within the community of historians of mathematics, they have yet to 
become more generally known and accepted. Traditionally, the history 


22 RITTER (1995) and RITTER (2004). 
23 NETZ (2003): xi. 
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of mathematics has been of interest not only to historians of mathema- 
tics, but also to mathematicians, and especially teachers of mathe- 
matics.?* However, those textbooks that include historical material 
usually use modern mathematical notation to describe ancient mathe- 
matics, and implicitly or explicitly describe it in comparison to modern 
mathematics. In fact, the comparison with modern mathematics seems 
to be part of the reason why the historical material is taken into 
account at all. How then can this new history of ancient mathematics 
be of use for a teacher of modern mathemetics??> This diiemma was 
recently fruitfully analyzed from a new perspective by Michael Fried. 
Using a semiotic approach, he interpreted mathematics according to 
Ferdinand de Saussure’s interpretation of language as a (changing) sign 
system that can be seen from a synchronic and diachronic viewpoint.26 
According to Fried, 
the problem arises when we take up the history of mathematics, that is, a 
diachronic view of mathematics, without shifting ourselves away from the 
synchronic view which guided us previously. The result of this is that the 
history of mathematics becomes viewed not as an account of different ways 
of thinking, of truly distinct systems of thought, but as an account of a single 
expansive non-temporal system whose ideas are linked by immutable 
relations.?7 
Again, the core of the problem is the concept of the existence of an 
ideal a-temporal plane of mathematical ideas onto which the historical 
and present planes could be projected.28® As a possible solution Fried 
proposes: 
The move to a humanistically oriented mathematics education is one answer 
to the problem of history of mathematics and mathematics education. (...) 
What is altered is a kind of background sense of the mathematical subjects 
we are teaching; the human origin of mathematical ideas, which the serious 
study of history brings out supremely, becomes subsidiary, to use Polanyi’s 
term (Polanyi 1958) to the study of the usual topics. Thus, a humanistic 
mathematics education will not deprive students of the knowledge of the 


24 E.g. KATZ (2000) and FAUVEL/VAN MAANEN (2000). 

25 For a discussion of this issue see FRIED (2001) and FRIED (2008). 
26 DESAUSSURE (1974). 

27 FRIED (2008): 191. 

28 FRIED (2008): 193. 
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‘state of the art’ but will make them realize that the art is, indeed, in a certain, 

though not necessarily permanent, state.” 
At present then, while historians of ancient mathematics have pro- 
gressed to a new paradigm in the historiography of their subjects, a 
wider reception of this paradigm remains to happen. And it will be the 
task of the historians in a lively exchange with their customers to make 
sure that this will take place. The life of a historian of ancient 
mathematics will not be easy. However, only if one is prepared to 
follow the road down the rabbit hole, the wonders of the foreign world 
that ancient mathematical cultures have to offer can be grasped 
properly. It is difficult, but exciting, and it is bound to lead to new 
insights, not about the rudiments of modern mathematics, but about 
the ways ancient cultures used numeracy and developed the first 
mathematical cultures — out of which, ultimately, our modern mathe- 
matics evolved. 
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Translating rational-practice texts 
Jim Ritter (Universite Paris 8) 


The question of translation is one that is often discussed literally ‘out 
of context’, that is it is assumed that there is one right way to translate 
a given text, or better a given text of a given ‘genre’”: mathematical, 
literary, economic, etc. But all texts do in fact possess a context, indeed 
a large number of contexts. Any given text exists within a corpus con- 
sisting of other texts that the reader (spontaneously or not) considers 
as ‘similar’. 

Now its contexts are precisely the means by which any text 
acquires meaning; our understanding of it is largely determined by our 
expectations and understanding derived from previous readings of 
‘similar’ texts. By changing the context then we change the ‘meaning’ of 
a text; we sce and we can try to communicate different aspects of the 
text. In this way, defining a corpus for a text will in large part deter- 
mine the nature of the Zranslation of the individual text. 

There is another aspect of translation not normally discussed 
which I would like to examine here, the idea that translation necessarily 
involves — and involves only — a rendition of the original text in an- 
other natural language. I shall argue that for ancient texts coming from 
certain very specific domains another viewpoint, one that has arisen 
within the recent discipline of computer science, is capable of 
reproducing for a modern audience certain important aspects more 
clearly and usefully than an ordinary translation into natural language. 
These translations will be in terms of nonlinear schema. As we shall 
566 there are many types of schema, depending on both what type of 
text is in question and what question one is putting to the text. 

In short, any translation is partial, capturing certain aspects of a 
given text but occulting others. Rather than an attempt to define the 
‘best’ translation, it is I feel more productive to accept this inherent 
partial nature of translation and to see what can be gained by a multiple 
approach to the question. Specifically I shall conjugate corpus con- 
struction and schematic translations to illustrate three different cases of 
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this strategy in the case of those ancient texts which share a certain 
structure, that of a step-by-step ‘algorithmic’ procedure. 

I shall be dealing here only with the first half of the second 
millennium BCE, the period known as the Middle Kingdom in Egypt 
and the Old Babylonian period in Mesopotamia, which marks the real 
beginning of procedural texts. After an initial comparison, I shall be 
concentrating on the Mesopotamian side. Let us now start our inquiry 
with the most obvious candidates for a procedural text, ancient 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian mathematics. 


Context I: Mathematical texts, Egyptian and Babylonian 


Although the algorithmic nature of Babylonian mathematics was 
suggested some years ago,! the fact is that mathematical procedure 
texts, when they exist, are invariably algorithmic in pre-Greck societies. 
To see what this consists of we shall take a look at two mathematical 
procedure texts, one Middle-Kingdom Egyptian and one Old Babylo- 
nian. They both occur in pedagogical contexts, as is true of the bulk of 
such material. 

Our Egyptian text is the twenty-sixth problem (pRhind 26) of the 
mathematical textbook known as the Rhind papyrus (BM 10057 + 
10058),? which we give first in transcription (bold = red ink, italics = 
black ink):3 

Ψ 5. {Ὁ hpr ‘fm 15 
w3h-tp m 4 jr hr ka snm1dmd5 
w3h-tp m 5 r gmt 15 

ΧΙ 5 

\2 10 

hpr hr 3 


1. ΚΝΌΤΗ (1972). This article, published in a technical computer-science 
journal, unfortunately awakened virtually no interest. I was unaware of it 
myself when I started publishing on the question in the 19808. 

2  Photographs in ROBINS/SHUTE (1987); editions: PEET (1923) and CHACE et 
al. (1927-1929). 

3 My main interest lying in the way these procedural texts work, I have not 
hesitated, when necessary, to rearrange the ‘mise en page’ of the original to 
bring out in the clearest way the underlying algorithmic structure. In 
particular, I have not always respected the original line endings. 
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w3h m 3 spw 4 
1 


3 

2 6 
\4 12 
hpr hr 12 

"12 

nf 3 

dmd 15 

1 12 

4 3 

dmd 15 


and now in English translation (boldface = red ink, roman = black ink) 
with my identification of the different functional parts of the text in 
the margin: 


(Title +) Statement ———>A quantity, its 4 has been added to it. It has become 15. 


Calculate, starting from 4. You will make its 7, that is 1. Total 5. 
Calculate, starting from 5, to find 15. 


< 


\l 5 
2 10 


It will become 3. Algorithm 
Caleulations Calculate, starting from 3, 4 times. 
| 3 
2 6 
4 12 
It will become 12. 
The quantity 12 ε-- -- Solution + Verification 


= 
2 


Total 15 


Fig. 1: The parts of an Egyptian mathematical problem text -- pRhind 26 
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We will not be concerned here with the mathematical analysis of these 
texts and I shall not enter into a discussion of that aspect;* furthermore 
the reader may be somewhat surprised by some aspects of my English 
translation here and elsewhere. I shall discuss this last point in the third 
section of this article. 

Let us compare this with a Babylonian mathematical problem text, 
taken from a tablet containing a collection of pedagogically arranged 
problems concerning squares with given numerical relations between 
their sides and arcas, ΒΜ 13901. The first problem (ΒΜ 13901--D) in 
transcription: 

eglam u mitharti akmurma 45 — 

1 wäsitam taSakkan 

bamat 1teheppe 

30 u 30 tuStakkal 

15 ana 45 tussabma 1 

1basüm 

30 Sa tustäakilu libbi 1 tanassahma 

30 mithartum 


with again the English translation and identification of the functional 
parts of the text: 


(Title +) Statement ———> | added the surface and my side: 45. - 


You will put I, the wägitum. 

You will fractionalize the half of 1: (30). 
You will multiply 30 by 30: (15). 

You will add 15 to 45: 1. 

1 is (its) square root. 

You will subtract the 30 that you had multiplied from 1: (30). 


«---- Algorithm 


Solution —— 30 will be the side of the square. 


Fig. 2: The parts of a Babylonian mathematical problem text -- ΒΜ 13901-I 


4 The interested reader may consult the immense literature on the subject, 
starting with the initial publications of the papyrus and especially IMHAUSEN 
(2003). 

5  Photograph and copy: ’THURBAU-DANGIN (1936); edition: NEUGEBAUER 
(1935-1937). 
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The purpose of using schematic translations is to render as visible as 
possible the information flow occurring in mathematical texts. To 
create such a schematic representation we need to step back a bit from 
the text and view in a more transparent way the way in which 
information flows. I shall do this in two steps; first, one involving a 
rewriting of the original text in a symbolic form, more adapted to 
visualizing the steps of the procedure, the operations called for, and 
the relationships among the numerical values in the problem. Here for 
example is a symbolic rewriting of the solution algorithm of pRhind 
26: 
δῶρ  calulation result operation 
(1 ζω 4)  (inverse) 


2 Ya (4) = 1 ‚Factionalization by 4 
3 1+4 = 5 addition 

4 5] 15 = 3 division 

5 3x4 = 12 multiplication 


The arithmetical operations indicated here are standard modern con- 
ventions: 


+ = addition 
x = multiplication 
n| m = division of mbyn 


!/n (m) = “fractionalization by ἡ, i. e., taking the th part of m 


m! = inverse of ἡ 


Performing the same kind of rewriting in symbolic form of the Babylo- 
nian text yields: 


Step #  calenlation result operation 
1  wasitum - 1 initialization 
2 (1) = 30  fractionalization by 2 
3 30x30 Ξ 15. multiplication 
4 15+45 = 1 addition 
5 ΥἹ = 1 square root 
6 1-30 = 30 subtraction 
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Step 1 here is not an arithmetical operation but a control! command, 
which initializes the algorithm by assigning a particular value, here 1, as 
the point of departure for the calculations to follow. It is signaled by 
the use of the verb “to put (down)” ($akanum). Such command opera- 
tions are an integral part of mathematical algorithms both ancient and 
modern. In contemporary computer science, registers, small allocations 
of memory, are dedicated to the task of storing information needed to 
be quickly available; they are generally initialized at the beginning of a 
calculation and updated as the computation proceeds.° 

The next step towards understanding the flow of information in 
our mathematical texts will come from the answers to a simple ques- 
tion: Where do these numbers come from? We notice first that both in 
the Egyptian and the Babylonian case, the first number involved in the 
mathematical operation is generally the result of the operation carried 
out in the preceding step. Representing this case by an arrow from the 
preceding result to its reuse in the following step yields the following 
pattern: 


1 4! 4 1 wäsitum — | 
7A 2 %»(l)) = —30 
2 Α (4) > | se Mi 
_ 2 3 30%X30=-—-15 
3 174_ = 5 A 
ς < 7 4 15 Τ 45 > | 
4 5115. = 3 5 Y 2 
5 3 7 Ὃ ες 
᾿ ἰὼ ᾿Ξ 6 1530 Ξ 30 


Fig. 3: The information flow in pRhind 26 (left) and in ΒΜ 13901-1 (right) 


The remaining numbers — 1/4 [step 1], 4 [step 3] and 15 [step 4] in the 
Egyptian text, 1 [step 1], 1/2 [step 2], 45 [step 4], and 30 [step 6] in the 
Babylonian — all come from one of three possible sources: either (1) 
they are part of the data of the problem, given at the beginning of the 
text (this is the case for 1/4 and 15 in pRhind 26 and for 45 in BM 
13901-D or (2) they are results of a previous step that is earlier than 
the immediately preceding one (4 in the Egyptian case, 30 in the 
Babylonian) or finally (3) they are a constant, to be used at the same 


6 That only arithmetic and no control operations are present in our Egyptian 
solution algorithm is because pRhind 26 generates the initial value 1 (steps 1 
and 2) rather than positing it by a command step as in the Babylonian case. 
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point in every example of the same kind of problem (the 1 and the 1/2 
of BM 13901-D.7 

The question of the origin of any number in a given algorithm as 
well as its sequence of operations can be represented in a clear form by 
rewriting our text once again, this time in a completely abstract form, 
using boldface numbers to replace cach number by the number of the 
step which produced it and Dj for the th datum of the problem 
(constants will continue to be expressed as ordinary roman-face 
numbers). Our two algorithms thus become: 


Ὁ: (Y), Ὁ: (15) D (45) 

(1 D-) 1 1-L 

2 D:(l) 2 %() 

3 2+1 3 2x2 

4 31 Ὁ: 4 3+D 

5 4x1 5 v4 
6 5-2 


with pRhind 26 on the left and BM 13901-I on the right.® This 
abstract listing of the procedures in a mathematical text will constitute 
the first kind of schematic translation to be considered in this article. 
In this schematic form it is easy to search for patterns and relationships 
between mathematical solution algorithms both in the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian cases. The Egyptian algorithms have been exhaustively 
studied in IMHAUSEN (2003) and I shall restrict my discussion in what 
follows to the Babylonian texts only. 

For the following discussion, it will be useful to have recorded at 
this point the second problem of the tablet. ΒΜ 13901-II presents a 
variant of the first problem. I append here just the translation and the 
abstract rewriting: 


7 This last type, though not present in this Egyptian algorithm does occur in 
other problems of the same papyrus, e. g., the 1/9 used in the calculation of 
circle areas, as well as elsewhere. In the Mesopotamian context there is even 
an Akkadian term for these numbers, igigubbü. 

8 The left-pointing arrow in the Babylonian abstract algorithm represents the 
initialization command for a register which I call L. 
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I subtracted my side from the surface: 45. D (45) 
You will put 1, the wasitum. 1 1-L 
You will fractionalize the half of 1: (30). 2 "» 4) 
You will multiply 30 and 30: (15). 3 2x2 
You will add 15 to 14 30: 14 30 15. 4 3+D 
29 30 will be (its) square root. 5 \4 
You will add the 30 that you multiplied to 29 30: 6 5+2 


30 will be the side of the square. 


The sole difference, apart from the choice of numerical values, be- 
tween this text and that preceding it on the tablet is the fact that here 
the problem gives the value of the difference between the area and the 
side of a square where before it was a sum of the two. The two 
solution algorithms are identical up to the last step where, instead of a 
subtraction of step 2 from step 5, there is an addition. Problems I and 
II are precisely the two base algorithms which will serve as the heart of 
(almost) all the more complex algorithms which follow on the tablet. 
The way in which one algorithm can serve in another is the subject to 
which we now turn. 


Embedded sub-algorithms 


Let us now pass on to the third problem of our mathematical tablet, 
ΒΜ 13903-IIl: 

Salusti eglim assulma Salusti mithartim ana libbi eqlim üsibma 20 — 

1 wäsitam taSakkan 

Salusti 1 wäsitam 20 tanassahma 

40 ana 20 tanasSi 

13 20 talappat 

bämat 20 SaluStim Sa tassulu teheppe 

10 u 10 tuStakkal 

140 ana 13 20 tussab 15 

30 basüm 

10 Sa tustäkilu ina libbi 30 tanassah-ma 20 

40-Su 1.30 ana 20 tanassi-ma 

30 mithartum 
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I subtracted a third of the surface and then I added a third of the side to the 
surface: 20. 


You wi 


You wi 


You wi 


You wi 


You wi 
You wi 
You wi 
30 wi 
You w. 
You wi 
30 wi 


Ὡ- 


put 1, the wasitum. 


subtract a third of 1, the wasitum, (that is) 20: (40). 
multiply 40 by 20: (13 20). 


write down 13 20. 


fractionalize the half of 20, the third that you subtracted: (10). 


multiply 10 by 10: (1 40). 
add 1 40 to 13 20: 15. 


be the square root. 


subtract the 10 that you had multiplied from 30, yielding 20. 
multiply its 408, 1 30, by 20, yielding (30). 


be the side of the square. 


Here there is a fraction of the surface which is subtracted from itself 
and the same fraction of the side which is added to the surface. There 
are thus two data here Dı = % and D; = 20, the result of this 
operation. Though the problem and its solution are considerably more 
complex than our first example, the abstract rewriting of the solution 
algorithm reveals a connection: 


9) (%), Ὁ: (20) 


vo a an αὶ ὦ Ν᾿'ὶ rm 


Re 
mo 


12 


3-1 
11x10 


Initialization 
Fractionalization 
Subtraction 
Multiplication 
Storage 
Fractionalization by 2 
Multiplication 
Addition 

Square root 
Subtraction 
Inverse 


Multiplication 


The new command procedure in step 5, expressed by the verb “to 
write (down)” (lapätum), indicates that the result of the preceding step 
(4) is to be ‘stored’, i. e., set aside for later use (it will not be needed 
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until step 8). We have symbolized this operation by a rieht-pointing 
arrow. Such szorage of intermediate results which are not to be operated 
upon until later in the algorithm is yet another indication of the means 
by which Babylonian scribes could control the flow of information in 
the mathematical texts. 

There is a connection between problems I and III which is ren- 
dered clearly visible in our schematic translation: the operations of 
steps 6 through 10 of ΒΜ 13901-IIl are identical to those of steps 2-5 
of ΒΜ 13901-I. Of course the step numbers involved in these 
operations are different in the two cases since these identical blocks 
occur at different points in the respective algorithms. To illustrate this 
more clearly, we can renumber the steps in problem III so that 
functional blocks share the same numbers, yielding the following 
situation (we have placed the solution algorithms of problems I and III 
side by side): 


BM 13901 Ill 


| L 


ΒΜ 13901 | 


Fig. 4: Sub-algorithm embedding in BM 13901 


The identical blocks are shaded in gray and the step numbers in italic 
in problem IH indicate the funcrional role played by that line in terms of 
the steps in problem I. Thus, as the arrows indicate, step 1 (ex-step 2) 
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of ΒΜ 13901-Ul provides the initial value to be used in the first step 
(2, ex-step 6) of the sub-algorithm (steps 2-6) while step D (ex-step 5) 
provides the modified datum to be used in step 4 (ex-step 8) of the 
sub-algorithm. 

The pedagogical design of this tablet is clarified through the 
structural reuse of carly algorithms in later ones. Here the learning of a 
basic set of commands in the first problem of the tablet is utilized 
directly in the third problem through its use as an embedded sub-aleorithm. 
The early steps of ΒΜ 1393-Π| transform the problem’s data into the 
form necessary for their direct use in the sub-algorithm imported from 
ΒΜ 13901-I, with the result retransformed in the final steps so as to 
be suitable for the solution of the problem posed. The idea of 
embedding is the first of a whole series of ways of structuring 
problem-solving that are present in Old Babylonian mathematical 
algorithms and that are still in use today in contemporary informatics. 

Indeed, under the name of subroutine, this manner of embedding 
standardized sub-algorithms within more complicated algorithms was 
at the heart of the original idea of computer programming. In the 
founding document for stored programming and general-purpose 
computers, developed at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton 
just after the Second World War, Herman Goldstine and John von 
Neumann stated'? 

We wish to develop here methods that will permit us to use the coded se- 

quence of a problem, when that problem occurs as part of a more complica- 

ted one, as a single entity, as a whole, and avoid the need for recoding it each 
time when it occurs as a part in a new context, i.e. in a new problem. 

The importance of being able to do this is very great. It is likely to have a de- 

cisive influence on the case and the efficiency with which a computing auto- 

mat of the type that we contemplate will be operable. This possibility should, 
more than anything else, remove a bottleneck at the preparing, setting up, 
and coding of problems, which might otherwise be quite dangerous. 

(...) the possibility of substituting the coded sequence of a simple (partial) 

problem as a single entity, a whole, into that one of a more complicated 

(more complete) problem, is of basic importance for the ease and efficiency 

of running an automatic, high speed computing establishment in the way that 

seems reasonable to us.... We call the coded sequence of a problem a routine 


9 _GOLDSTINE/VON NEUMANN (1947-1948): III 2. Though this approach later 
fell from favor with the arrival of high-level programming languages a 
modified kind of embedding has enjoyed a modern comeback today in the 
form of object-language programming. 
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and one which if formed with the purpose of possible substitution into other 
routines, a subroutine. As mentioned above, we envisage that a properly 
organized automatic, high speed establishment will include an extensive 
collection of such subroutines, ... i.e., a library’ of records in the form of 
the external memory medium, presumably magnetic wire or tape. 


Parallel computing 


Starting with problem IX, our tablet BM 13901 provides a new control 
command involving calculations which apply to those operations 
which are independent of each other’s results ΒΜ 13901-IX. 


646] sitta mitharättja akmurma 21 40 
mithartum eli mithartim 10 iter 
bämat 21 40 teheppema 

10 50 talappat 

bämat 10 teheppema 

5u5 tustakkal 

25 ina libbi 10 50 tanassahma 10 25 — 
25 basüm 

25 adi SiniSu talappat 

5 δα tustäkilu ana 25 iSten tussabma 
30 mithartum 

5 ina libbi 25 Sanim tanassahma 

20 mithartum Sanitum 


I added the surface of my two squares: 21 40. 
One side was 10 more than the other side. 
You will fractionalize the half of 21 40. 

You will write down 10 50. 

You will fractionalize the half of 10 (: 5). 
You will multiply 5 by 5(: 25). 

You will subtract 25 from 10 50: 10 25. — 
25 will be (its) square root. 

You will put 25 twice. 

You will add the 5 that you had multiplied to the first 25: 
30 will be the side of the (first) square. 

You will subtract 5 from the second 25: 

20 will be the side of the second square. 


μὲν 


Here the problem consists of two squares with a certain relationship 
between their sides. The abstract rewriting of ΒΜ 13901-IX yields: 
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Ὁ: ΟἹ 40), D; (10) 


1 Ὁ) Fractionalization by 2 

2 1 Storage 

3 2 D; Fractionalization by 2 

4 3x3 Multiplication 

5 2—4 Subtraction 

6 \5 Square root 

7 6 6 Initialization (parallel) 
8 6,+3 %-3 Addition Subtraction 


Here we find not one but two different kinds of command procedure 
(steps 2 and 6). We are familiar with the first from problem ΠῚ of this 
tablet; the storage of an intermediate step for later use (in step 5), 
signaled with the verb ‘to write down’. The novelty is in step 7, which 
as an initialization (‘put’) sets down side-by-side two copies of the 
previous step’s result. This use of multiple values represents a bifurcation 
or non-conditional branching in the algorithm, in which two (or more) 
series of calculations are carried on “in parallel‘, as illustrated in step 8 
where there is an addition, resp. subtraction, of the result of step 3 to, 
resp. from, one of the two values (of course, writing being a linear 
medium, the two calculations must be expressed in sequential form in 
the text). Functionally speaking, such a parallel calculation means that 
each of a number of successively written calculations does not depend 
on the computed value of any other. The significant point here is that 
the Babylonians recognized this fact by the initial control step of 
simultaneously ‘putting down’ the initial values of all the parallel steps. 
I have noted the results of the two parallel calculations in the steps 
concerned by the index a and ὦ. Such multiple parallel calculations are 
another common feature in mathematical texts. 

We note in passing that the parallel computation occuts within an 
embedded sub-algorithm which corresponds exactly to both the first 
and the second base algorithms of this tablet! The parallelism of steps 
8a and 8b corresponds to the alternate addition and subtraction in the 
final steps of these two variants of the base algorithm of this tablet. 
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It is not only the school text BM 13901 which illustrates such 
sophisticated use of combined arithmetical and control commands; 
such are present in much of the mathematical literature. An example of 
all we have scen is to be found together in a quite different mathema- 
tical text, Str 368:10 


gandm elgema mindassu ul ide 

δα ahsubüsu ütersumma 30-$u pütam allik 

6 15 eqlum 

res ganim minüm 

attä ina epeika 

1u 30 Sukun 

gandm Sa la tidü 1 $ukun 

ana üSıSSu Sa talliku tanasSima 1 Siddum sarrum 
30 ana 1 Säti Sutabil 30 pütum sarratum 

30 pütum sarratum ana 1 Siddim sarrim Sutäbil 30 eglum sarrum 
30 ana 6 15 eqlim kinim Sutäbilma 3 07 30 inaddin 
5 Sa ihhasbu ana Siddim sarrim Sutäbil 5 inaddin 
5 ana pütim sarratim Sutäbil 2 30 inaddin 

2230 hepe115 

115 Sutakil 133 45 

ana 3 07 30 sib 3.09 03 45 

minam basüm 13 45 basüm 

115 a tustäkilu ana libbim sib 15 innadin 

igi 30 eqlim sarrim putur 2 

2 ana 15 Sutäbil 30 re$ ganim 


Itook a reed but its measure I did not know. 

I broke off 1 cubit from it then I went sixty (times along) the length (of a field). 

What I had broken off from it, I added back to it, then I went 30 times (along) 
the width (of the field). 

6 15 (was) the surface (of the field). 

What (was) the original (length of the) reed? 

You, in your procedure: 

Put 1 and 30. 

For the (length of the) reed that you didn’t know, put 1. 


10 The text is published in NEUGEBAUER (1935-1937): II, pl. 13 (photo) and 
has been commented a number of times in the literature: 'THUREAU-DANGIN 
(1933); NEUGEBAUER (1935-1937): 1311-314; RITTER (2004). 
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You will multiply (it) by 1, the sixty times that you had gone, then 1 (will be) the 
false length. 

Multiply 30 by this 1: 30 (will be) the false width. 

Multiply 30, the false width, by 1, the false length: 30 (will be) the false surface. 

Multiply 30 by 6 15, the true surface, then it will yield 3 07 30. 

Multiply the 5 which had been broken off by the false length: it will yield 5. 

Multiply 5 by the false width: it will yield 2 30. 

Fractionalize 1/2 of 2 30: 1 15. 

Square 1 15: 1 33 45. 

Add (it) to 3 07 30: 3 09 03 45. 

What (will be its) square root? 13 45 (will be) the square root. 

Add to itthe 1 15 that you had squared: it will yield 15. 

Find the inverse of 30: 2. 

Multiply 2 by 15: 30 (will be) the original (length of the) reed. 


Considerably more complicated than our first two examples, with 4 
initial data, the solution algorithm when rewritten in symbolic form 
shows a complex type of information flow: 


Ὁ, (1 cubit), Ὁ: (60 = 1 00), D; (30), D, (6 15) 


1 Ων D; Initialization (parallel) 
2 1-L Initialization 

3 2x1, 2xh Maul. /Mult. 

4 3. Χ 3 Multiplication 

5 4x Ὁ. Multiplication 

6 D,x3, Multiplication 

7 6% 3, Multiplication 

8 7 Fractionalization by 2 
9 82 Sgquaring 

10 9+5 Addition 

11 10 Square root 

12 11 8 Addition 

13 4: Inverse 

14 13x12 Muttiplication 


Here we find almost all the command operations we have scen in BM 
13901. Initialization of the register holding the length of the reed (step 
2), initialization of the computation in parallel (step D) with a parallel 
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multiplication of the two (data) values inscribed in step 1 by the same 
number (step 3), the initialized value of the reed length. 

The only command missing is an explicit storage command, even 
though such a storage is implicit after steps 5 and 12. The reason for a 
need to store these results is clear when we realize that, functionally, 
this problem is almost identical to ΒΜ 1391-Ill. As in that case there 
is an embedded sub-algorithm here (steps 8-12) almost identical to the 
basic sub-algorithm coming from ΒΜ 13901-I. In fact this identical 
sequence of arithmetic steps is to be found in the second problem of 
BM 13901, and differs from the former only in the final step where 
there is an addition rather than a subtraction. The implicit storage 
command after step 5 marks the end of the calculation of the quantity 
that will play the role of the datum D in the base algorithm. Re- 
numbering our lines in Str 368 as before in ΒΜ 13901-Ill we see how 
ΒΜ 13901--Π is embedded in our new text: 


Str 368 
Dı, D;, D>, Di Data 
1 D; D3 
ΒΜ 13901 II 2 1.-Ἱ, 
D Data 3 2x1, 2x1, 
4 3,xX 3, 
es a ᾿ς τἀ ΧΡ. 
2 %»() 6 Dıx1la 
1 6x1b 
3 2x2 2 ν (1) 
4 3+D -- 3 2 
4 3+D 
5 va 5 v4 
6 5+2 
6 5+2 Ξ ga ra τὸ 
14 13x12 


Fig. 5: Sub-algorithm embedding in Str 368 


Comparing Str 368 with ΒΜ 13901-III we see that the order of 
calculation of the modified datum and the modified initialized length is 
reversed in the two cases, but since the calculations of these items are 
here independent of each other this is merely a stylistic or perhaps 
local distinction. 
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Context II: Information flow in medical texts 


We turn now to a second context for our procedural texts. The same 
step-by-step algorithmic nature of the mathematical texts we have 
examined above is also present in a class of non-numerical texts, those 
associated with the treatment of ‘medical’ problems: physical illness, 
insect and serpent bites, bewitchment, etc. Here the number of texts 
dating from the OB period is much smaller than the mathematical 
problem texts (though first-millennium medical texts are much more 
common).!! We shall use the most complete published text HS 1883, a 
compendium of prescriptions for various illnesses.!? Let us examine 
the second entry in this text HS 1883-1l: 


Summa awilum awurrigänam marus 
ἰδία SüSim ina Sizbim tarassan-ma 
ina kakkabim tusbät-ma 

ina hilsim tuStette-ma 

tasaqgisü-ma 

ineas 


If a man was ill with jaundice — 

you will soak licorice root in milk and 

you will leave (it) out overnight under the stars and 
you will mix in oil and 

you will give him to drink and 

he will recover. 


Since there exists no modern symbolic system to represent preparation 
and application of materia medica, the symbolic algorithmic rewriting 
we used for mathematical texts is not open to us here. However, there 
is a method used in computer-science algorithms which can easily be 
extended to medical activity, the flow diagram. Using oval (for the pre- 
paration) and rectangular (for the application) boxes to indicate each 


11 Besides the example treated here, the published OB texts include VAN DK 
et al. (1985): n° 28 and 29, WASSERMANN (1996-1997), and a series of Larsa 
period medical texts from Ur which will be published by Irving Finkel. The 
majority of the later medical texts are usefully collected with copies in 
KÖCHER (1963-1980). 

12 Published in copy in KÖCHER (1963-1980): n° 393 and edited in HAUSSPER- 
GER (1997). 
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step of this prescription, with the text of the step written inside the 
box, and symbolizing the sequence of steps by artows connecting 
successive steps — black for boxes of the same kind, gray for the tran- 
sition between preparation and application — we can represent the flow 
of information in our medical text by the following diagram: 


soak licorice root 
in milk 


leave overnight 
under the stars 


mix in oil 


give to drink 


Fig. 6: A sequential medical algorithm (HS 1883-II) 


The identification of the end of the algorithm (prescription), in this 
tablet as often in medical texts marked by the prognosis “he will 
recover”, is given by the line with diagonal strokes underneath. 

This prescription is an example of the simplest kind of algorithm, a 
purely linear sequence of operations to be performed in temporal or- 
der; continuing to borrow from computer science terminology, I shall 
call this simple form sequential. It is this sequential structure which, no 
doubt, is in the minds of those who label pre-Greek medical (and 
other) practices as simplistic ‘recipe following.’ But such sequential 
algorithms make up only a part of OB medical prescriptions. 
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The very next prescription, HS1883-Ill, employs a more sophisticated 
type of algorithm and introduces a new kind of information flow, 
branching. 


Summa awilum Sinnasu tältum 

ze malähim ina hilsim tasäk-ma 

Summa $innäsu $a imittim marsat-ma ana $innäsu $a Sum2lim ta$cappak-ma ἱπδαΐ 
Summa $innäasu Sa Sumelim marsat-ma ana $innäSu Sa imittim taSappak-ma indaS 


If a man, his tooth (had) a worm — 

you will grind ‘sailor’s feces’ in oil and 

if his right tooth has been ill then you will pour (it) on his left tooth and he 
will recover; 

if his left tooth has been ill then you will pour (it) on his right tooth and he 
will recover. 


The practitioner must make a choice before he can apply the medication. 
Breaking the linear sequence of prescription U, it asks a question of the 
practitioner: On which side of the body is the sick tooth located? 
Depending on the answer, the place of application will differ. Note 
that such a ‘question’ is signaled in the text by a conditional phrase, 
introduced by a repetition of the initial marker “if” (umma). In modern 
algorithms this is one of the central ‘control commands’, referred to as 
‚barallel conditional branching. The flow diagram of this prescription is the 
following: 


grind “sailor’s feces” 


in oil 


left right 


apply to 
right side 


apply to 
left side 


Fig. 7: A parallel conditional branching algorithm (HS 1883-III) 
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The choice is represented by a lozenge © from which two arrows lead 
to the alternate actions; only one of the two is to be performed, de- 
pending on the answer provided by the therapist, and the application 
thus chosen, whichever it may be, ends the algorithm with the prog- 
nosis. Note that the two options appear as parallel paths in the 
diagram. 

The following prescription on this tablet, HS 1883-IV, introduces 
us to yet another new algorithmic form: 


Summa awtlum gergis$am mali 

kukkustam $a buglim ina hilsim mala ana mala tust2-ma tasakkan-ma ineas 
Summa la iblut Simtam emmetam taSakkan-ma inea$ 

Summa la iblut tuhht emmütim ta$akkan-ma ineas 


If a man was covered with a rash — 

you will mix malt flour in oil, little by little and you will apply (it) and he will 
recover — 

if he has not been cured, you will apply warm $imtum and he will recover — 

if he has not been cured, you will apply the warm residue and he will recover. 


We have again a branching signaled by the reuse of Summa in lines 4 
and 6 but with a very different role than in prescription III. Here the 
choice follows the application and is related to the efficacy of the 
latter. 

The flow diagram in Fig. 8 underlines this difference. The con- 
tinued application steps controlled by the choice step are here sequen- 
tial and not parallel, yielding a seguential branching in the algorithm. 

The medical texts illustrate the way in which Summa acts as a trigger 
to introduce conditional branchings in procedural texts, an attribute 
which, unnecessary in the sequential algorithms of the mathematical 
texts, would have remained unsuspected if we had not changed corpus 
and schematic form. These three kinds of flow diagram: sequential and 
parallel and sequential branching are all also well known in an 
information-theoretical context and indicate the sophistication of the 
techniques of information flow available at the beginning of the 
second millennium in Mesopotamia. 
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slowly mix 
malt flour in oil 
apply mixture 


S ᾿ 


no 


apply warn Simtum 


no 


apply warm residue 


Fig. 8: A sequential conditional branching algorithm (HS 1883-IV) 


Context III: Rational-practice texts 


I now propose to change one last time my corpus of texts. This time, I 
shall be looking across genre boundaries, constructing the new corpus 
by selecting those Old Babylonian texts which share formal and 
grammatical features with the algorithmic mathematical and medical 
texts we have scen. In doing so we are led to a restricted number of 
domains which utilize such a structure, including divination and 
juridical (law codes’) tablets.!3 I shall use the term ‘rational practice’ 


13 There are a few other, more minor, domains which share these 
characteristics, with texts principally — or exclusively — from the Old 
Babylonian period. They include harp-tuning (GURNEY (1974): n? 74, sce 
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for the domain constituting the resulting corpus!* and my translations 
will share the characteristics of the schematic translations I have 
introduced in the previous sections and the new one to be developed 
in what follows. 

I propose to start our examination of the verbal structure of our 
procedural texts with a particularly simple case, drawn from the same 
medical compendium we examined in the preceding section, HS 1883; 
in particular the fifth prescription on that tablet. In what follows I have 
accented the verbs, both in the transcribed Akkadian original and in 
the English translation, by putting them into boldface type: 


Summa awtlum zugigipum izqutsu 
rupusti alpim ta$akkan-mA in&a$ 


If a man, a scorpion stung him — 
you will apply ox excrement AND he will recover. 


The conventions here and for the rest of this section are that verbs in 
the Akkadian preterite are represented in italic boldface and translated 
systematically by the English preterite (represented in roman bold face) 
while verbs in the Akkadian present are in roman boldface and 
translated by the English future (represented in italic boldface).!5 In 
addition the postfixed particle -ma (which connects successive verbal 
forms) is formatted in small capitals and translated by an appropriate 
English conjunction or prepositional phrase. In summary: 


Akkadian English 

preterite (Prt) preterite 

present (Prs) future 

“Ma” ‘AND, THEN, BUT, YIELDING,...’ 


GURNEY (1968)) and culinary recipes (YBC 4644, 8958 and 4648, copies in 
VAN DJK εἰ ἃ]. (1985): n° 25-27; see BOTTERO (1995)). 

14 I have addressed the question of the inadequacy of the usually applied term 
‘science’ for this domain elsewhere (see for example RITTER (2009)) and I 
will not repeat the arguments here. 

15 We have chosen the English future rather than the present tense to translate 
the Akkadian present since the English future with its modal auxiliary ‘will? 
can retain a flavor of its origin as a modal verb (cf. German ‘wollen’). 
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It should be stressed at the outset that my choice of verbal tense in the 
translation is essentially arbitrary and serves only to show at a glance 
the classification of the verbal forms used in the Akkadian original. 

What is clear at a glance here — and keeping in mind the other 
examples we have seen drawn from this text — is the division of the 
prescription between the initial medical problem (deleterious action, 
symptoms, name of a disease, etc.) introduced by $umma with its preierite 
finite verbal form and the present forms in the therapeutic procedure 
which follows. But as we have seen in the other citations from this 
tablet, the problem is most often represented by a verb indicating a 
state: ‘was il’, ‘was covered’. The Akkadian verb form used in these 
cases is a s/ative with no temporal referents.!° The same thing is true of 
the (implicit) nominal phrases occurring in the Akkadian. I shall 
translate the stative or nominal phrase by an English preterite or future 
depending on its position in the text. 


Akkadian English 
stative (St) (the same tense as the 
nominal phrase (NP) surrounding finite verbs) 


Concentrating on the verbal structure, we introduce our third 
schematic representation of a procedural text: the verbal-chain 
diagram. In this formulation, the verbs are represented by oval boxes 
for the ‘diagnosis’ (protasis) and rectangular boxes for the medical 
“treatment and prognosis’ (apodosis) with the possible verbal forms 
written within. The enclitic connector -ma is represented by a 
horizontal arrow. Fig. 9 shows HS 1883-V in its verbal-chain re- 
presentation: 


16 Strietly speaking, the Akkadian preterite and present are not really tensed 
either but involve completed or ongoing actions. English however demands 
tensed verbal forms and the association proposed fits most easily the actual 
pattern. 
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Prt/St 
Prs/St/NP Prs /St/NP Prs/St/NP > 


Fig. 9: Verbal-chain schema for a medical text 1: HS 1883-V 


The protasis/apodosis distinction appears a double-level schema in 
which preterite or stative verbs in the initial section are followed by a 
potentially arbitrarily long sequence of present or stative verb forms or 
nominal phrases connected by enclitic particles. In fact the existence of 
a chain of verbal forms appearing only on the second level is an artifact 
of the limited number of published OB medical texts. The unpublished 
Ur medical texts indicate that there can be a succession of first-level 
verbs (preterite or stative) with -ma connectors just like in the second- 
level verbal chain.!?” Thus the complete basic verbal schema of se- 
quential medical texts looks like this: 


Prs/St/NP Prs /St/NP Prs/St/NP > 


Fig. 10: Verbal-chain schema for a medical text 2: sequential texts 


But this particular schema is not limited to medical prescription texts. 
Looking beyond this genre one finds identical verbal structures in the 
Old Babylonian divination texts. To take one example, we reproduce 
below the first entry in a divination procedure text which treats omens 


17 I would like to thank Irving Finkel for allowing me to consult these texts 
prior to publication. 
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arising out of the forms that oil takes upon being dropped into a 
water-filled basin (lecanomancy):!3 


Summa Samnam ana me addi-mA Samnum itbu iliam-mA u m&Su hapir 
ana harränim tibi lemuttim 
ana marsim gäti ilütim gätum dannat 


If the oil, I poured (it) on water AND the oil descended (THEN) rose AND 
surrounded its water — 

for the (military) campaign: (it wil/ be) the onset of calamity; 

for the sick man: the hand of the god, the hand wil/ be heavy. 


Here, as elsewhere in this text, the chain of several first-level preterite 
verbs, connected by -ma is prevalent. The schema for this entry and 
indeed for all the text, is essentially identical to the simple medical 
example treated above: 


Prt/St Prt/St Prt/St 
Prs/St/NP Prs /St/NP Prs /St/NP > 


Fig. 11: Verbal-chain schema for a divination text: ΒΜ 22446-1 


The verbal simplicity of the divination texts, even more true for those 
dealing with extispiey — already the majority in OB times and com- 
pletely dominant in later periods — is a product of their purely se- 
quential nature. 

Returning to the non-sequential medical texts let us sce what 
happens when branching comes into play such as is the case for HS 
1883-III and IV. We choose the latter to illustrate this novelty, though 
both parallel and sequential branching yield the same schema. First the 
text of HS 1883-IV: 


18 ΒΜ 22446: 1. The text is reproduced in copy in KING (1898): pl. 4-6, with an 
edition in PETTINATO (1966): II 24-27. 
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Summa awtlum gergis$am mali 

kukkustam Sa buglim ina hilsim mala ana mala tu$t&-mA taSakkan-mA in&a$ 
Summa la iblut $imtam emmetam ta$akkan-mA in&a$ 

Summa la iblut tuhht emmütim taSakkan-ma in&a$ 


ΤΕ ἃ man was covered with a rash — 

you will mix malt flour in oil, little by little AND you will! apply (it) AND he 
will recover — 

if he has not been cured, you will apply warm Simtum AND he will 
recover — 

if he has not been cured, you wil/ apply the warm residue AND he wil/ 
TECOVEr. 


and now its schema: 


Prs /St/NP > 


Prs /St/NP 


Prs /St/NP 


Fig. 12: Verbal-chain schema for a medical text 3: HS 1883-IV 


The branching, signaled by the repeat of the word Summa in the text, 
leads to a return to a first-level preterite/stative verb followed by a 
descent to a second-level present tense series. This transition from the 
initial two-level verbal chain to the branched two-level chain is re- 
presented by the gray vertical arrow in the schema. 'Thus branching is 
reflected in a reduplicated two-tier verbal chain. 
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The mathematical texts are generally sequential and thus normally have 
the simple two-tier verbal structure unlike such medical texts as HS 
1883-Π| and IV. But they do have a need that is not present in either 
divination or medicine, the need to refer to not immediately preceding 
results. One way of doing this is to recall the previous result by its 
functional role in the algorithm, “the 30 that you had multiplied...” 
(ΒΜ 13901--I, step 6), “the 5 which had been broken off...” (Str 368, 
step 6).19 Let us take the first problem in ΒΜ 13901-1: 


eglam u mitharti akmur-MA 45 — 

1 wäsitam ta$akkan 

bamat 1teheppe 

30 u 30 tuStakkal 

15 ana 45 tussab-MA 1 

1 basüm 

30 3a tu$täkilu libbi 1 tanassah-mA 
30 mithartum 


I added the surface and my side YIELDING 45. 

You will put 1, the wäsitum. 

You will fractionalize the half of 1: (30). 

You will multiply 30 by 30: (15). 

You will add 15 to 45 YIELDING 1. 

1 (will be) the square root. 

You will subtractthe 30 thatyouhad multiplied from | YIELDING (30). 
30 (will be) the side of the square. 


The verb ‘to multiply’ ($utäkulum), used in step 6 to reference the result 
of step 2, is a preterite not a present as are all the other verbs in the 
solution algorithm. Furthermore, it is in the subjunctive mood, with 
suffix -u, rather than the indicative as is obligatory after the relative 
pronoun ‘that’ (δα). To mark this specific use of the Akkadian preterite, 
we have translated it by the English pluperfect tense: 


Akkadian English 


preterite-u (Subjunctive) pluperfect 


19 Another way, if the intermediate result in question has a clear functional or 
mathematical role, is to give ita name, cf. the ‘false length’, etc. in Str 368 and 
to refer to this as in step 4 of the latter. 
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Schematically the use of subjunctive preterites as an adjunct to the 
normal second-level present chain can be represented as individual 
Prt+S rectangular boxes attached optionally to the present chain as 
follows: 


CoBucrBecrBn 


Prs /Imp/St/NP Prs /Imp/St/NP Prs / Imp /St/NP ,-ν 


Fig. 13: Verbal-chain schema for a mathematical text 1: ΒΜ 13901-I 


But this use of the subjunctive preterite as reference to earlier data can 
also be employed for the same purpose in the upper-tier principal 
preterite chain. The mathematical text Str 368 that was discussed above 
in section I shows both uses, as the following excerpt from that tablet 
shows: 


qanäm elge-MmA mindassu ul ide 

Sa ahsu büsu ütersum-MA 30-Su pütam allik 
615 eglum 

γα ganim minüm 

attä ina epesika 

1u30 Sukun ganäm Sa latidü 15ukun 


_yoyv. xy 


ana üsi8$u Sa talliku tanaSSi-mA 1 Siddum sarrum... 


Itook a reed BUT its measure I did not know. 
I broke off 1 cubit from it THEN 1 went sixty (times along) the length (of a 
field). 
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WhatIhad broken off from it, Iadded back to it, THEN I went 30 
times (along) the width (of the field). 

6 15 (was) the surface (of the field). 

What (was) the original (length of the) reed? 

You, in your procedure: 

Put 1 and 30. For the (length of the) reed that youhad notknown, put1. 

You will multiply (it) by 1, the sixty times thatyouhad gone, THEN 1 
(will be) the false length.... 


Thus a complete schema for the verbal chains in the domain of mathe- 
matics will look like this: 


ἘΞΘ ΕΒ. ἜΥΒΟΝΣ 
Ereme: 
Four ΠΥ ΠΟΎΣ 


Fig. 14: Verbal-chain schema for ἃ mathematical text 2: Str 368 


The appearance of the imperative as an alternative to the (second- 
person) Akkadian present is clearly a simple variant which, as it occurs 
in parallel only with the present, changes nothing in the functional role 
of the second-level verbal chain. 

Perhaps the most intensive use of the verbal structures available to 
the Old Babylonian scribes lies in the fourth domain we mentioned at 
the beginning, that of jurisprudence -- in particular the law code’ of 
Hammurapi. This collection of declared sentences and sanctions for 
specific cases of wrongdoing is in fact a procedural text and the 
structures we have passed in review up to now are fully represented in 
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the code. The very first entry is a simple sequential algorithm, but with 
a new addition which is universal in the juridical procedure texts. The 
entry reads as follows:?" 


Summa awılum awılam ubbir-ma nertam elisu iddi-mA 
la υκτῖνδιι 


mubbirsu iddäk 


If a man accused a(nother) man AND he charged murder against him BUT 
he WILL not HAVE PROVED (it) against him — 
his accuser will be killed. 


The verb ‘to prove’ (känum) is here in a verbal form that we have not 
yet come across in other procedure texts, the Akkadian perfect, which 
we will translate by the English future perfect: 


Akkadian English 


PERFECT FUTURE PERFECT 


Its role in the law codes is to pinpoint the determining factor in the 
series of circumstances (the preterite chain) which calls forth the trial 
procedure and punishment (the present chain) indicated in the rest of 
the entry. As such the perfect verb is always the last in the preterite 
first-level chain and signals with -ma the passage to the second-level: 


Prt/St/NP 


Prt/St/NP 


Prs/St/NP |—— 


Prs /St/NP Prs/St/NP 


Fig. 15: Verbal-chain schema for a juridical text 1: CH $1 


20 Μιβέε du Louvre Sb 8. See BERGMANN (1953): 4, Π v 26-vi 30 for the copy; 
my translation follows that of ROTH (1995). 
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Apart from the use of the perfect, this is a particularly simple example 
of the basic two-tier structure of procedural texts. The very next entry 
however of the Code provides a lovely example of the use of every one 
of the forms that we have passed in review here: preterite-chain pre- 
sentation, perfect verb termination of the first level chain, present- 
chain procedure, subjunctive preterite past references, and parallel 
branching signaled by 3umma with return to a preterite + perfect first- 
level chain. Moreover the entry shows that one can have a series of 
perfect-tense verbs connected, of course, by -ma: 


Summa awilum kispi eli awilim iddi-mA 

la urtinsu 

Sa elisu kiSpünadü ana närim illak naram i$alliam-mAa 

Summa närum IKTASASSU 

mubbirsu bissu itabbal 

Summa awilam $uäti närum ÜTEBBIBASSÜ-MA ISTALMAM 

Sa elisu kispriddü iddäk Sa naram i$liam bit mubbirisu itabbal 


If a man charged sorcery against a(nother) man BUT 

he WILL not HAVE PROVED (it) against him — 

the one against whom sorceryhad been charged will go to the River; 
he will plunge into the River AND 

if the River WILL HAVE MASTERED him — 

his accuser will carry offhis houschold; 

if that man, the River WILL HAVE PURIFIED him AND he WILL HAVE COME 
OUT SAFE — 

the one whohad charged him with sorcery will be killed, the one who 
had plunged into the River will carry offthe houschold of his 
accuser. 


The full schema of verbal chains, with all possible options included, 
will look like Fig. 16. With this last example it can be seen just how 
rich the information structure of a simple procedural text can be when 
viewed by means of our third form of schematic translation: that in- 
volving verbal chains. That this is a real commonality of structure can 
be seen in the fact that the functional use of each verbal tense and its 
relationship to other forms is consistent and constant across all four 
fields. Some, like jurisprudence, may offer a far richer range of struc- 
ture than the simpler forms of others, such as divination; but in no 
case is a verbal form used differently in one domain than in another. 
The same logic is at work, the same way of structuring certain classes 
of phenomena and their verbal representation; were the need to arise, a 
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scribe in any of these four fields could call upon a complex formal 
structure underlying them all. Furthermore, the case of extending this 
particular structure beyond the constituted rational practice domains of 
the Old Babylonian period gives a hint how further, new rational- 
practice subjects, such as astronomy or glassmaking could have been 
added in the Kassite and first-millennium epochs. 


Prs/St/NP 


Prs/St/NP |— 


Prs /St/NP 


Prt/St/NP Prt/St/NP 


Prs /St/NP 


Prs /St/NP 


--- 


Fig. 16: Verbal-chain schema for a juridical text 2: CH $2 extended 
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Conclusion 


I have explored three different ways of schematically translating an 
ancient procedural text: the abstract command list, the flow diagram, 
and the verbal-chain schema. Each has arisen naturally within a given 
corpus of texts. Where there has been overlap — mathematical texts in 
both command-list and verbal-chain schematics, medical texts in both 
flow-diagram and verbal-chain translations — different aspects of the 
texts in question have been put to the forefront and the two trans- 
lations have revealed subtleties of information flow that neither alone 
would have been capable of. The English translations I have used 
throughout have been to some extent deliberately influenced by the 
schematic translations proposed, and have thus shared the charac- 
teristics not only of the schemas but of the very domain of rational 
practice: systematicity, information flow, openness to extension and 
refinement. 

My aim throughout has been to attempt to see how these ancient 
procedural texts actually function for us in the present but also I think 
to some extent for their readers in the past. My interest lies thus in the 
ways in which rational practices were actually used and transmitted. We 
unfortunately do not know — and to a large extent will never know — 
the origins of any particular (mathematical, medical, etc.) procedure.?! 
But we do not need to do so to understand what I feel is at the heart 
of any attempt to understand a text. Namely, not so much what a text 
means, but rather how a text means; by what process does a text convey 
its content to its reader, whether that reader be an Old Babylonian or a 
twenty-first century Assyriologist. It is in this realm that the various 
kinds of schematic translations discussed here find their raison d’tre. 

And if the reader should feel that the schematic translations of- 
fered here are too limited to answer the questions he or she brings to 
the texts of ancient scholars, I would reply: Exactly the point; the 


21 The invention of the ‘geometrical’ problem texts has been linked by Jens 
Hoyrup to ‘cut and paste’ techniques based on vocabulary analysis of the per- 
tinent mathematical texts and this seems plausible (see HOYRUP (2002) and in 
this volume). 'The question dealt with here is different. Since all the mathe- 
matical texts, geometrical or not, share the same procedural structure, their 
underlying dynamic in application shares certain qualities, precisely those 
which a schematic algorithmic analysis brings out. 
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translation that a modern scholar can offer of an ancient text depends 
precisely upon the questions brought to bear on it. Even here shifting 
contours of the understanding of the procedural texts in this article 
have been generated by the shifting boundaries of the corpus con- 
sidered. Far from exhausting the varieties of understanding with my 
three schematics, my point precisely is to encourage multiple transla- 
tions of any given text. The more distinct corpora constructed around 
any given text, the more translations suggested on the basis of the 
differing contexts, then the more we understand a text by perceiving 
how that text works. 
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How to transfer the conceptual structure of 
Old Babylonian mathematics: 
Solutions and inherent problems. 
With an Italian parallel 


Jens Hoyrup (Roskilde University) 


Ian Mueller in memoriam 


Two introductory observations 


(1) At a random page in a book taken from one of my bookshelves 
(BERRY (1897): 1, 321) one finds the following: 


Θεωποῦντες δὲ τὴν Tod Πέτρου παρρησίαν καὶ Ιωάν- Now when they saw 
But seeing the of Peter boldness and of John the boldness of Peter 
vov, καὶ καταλαβόμενοι ὅτι ἄνθρωποι ἀγράμματοί εἰσιν and John, and per- 
and having perceived that men unlettered they are ceived that they were 
καὶ ἰδιῶται, ἐθαύμαζον, ἐπεγίνωσκόν τε αὐτοὺς unlearned and ignor- 
and uninstructed, they wondered, and they recognized them ant men, they marvel- 
ὅτι σὺν τῷ Ἰησοῦ ἦσαν. led; and they took 
that with Jesus they were. knowledge of them, 
that they had been 
with Jesus. 


The passage is Acts 4:13. The Greck is of course the established text, 
the right margin presents the reader with the King James Version, and 
the interlinear English is, as can be seen, a very literal de verbo ad verbum 
translation. 

The introduction makes it clear whom the volume is meant to 
serve: not ordinary believers but the minister, the “Bible-preacher and 
Bible-teacher”, who needs “some knowledge of Hebrew and Greek” so 
as to 
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— “understand the critical commentaries on the scriptures”; 

— “appreciate the critical discussions, now so frequent, relating to 
the books of the Old and New Testaments”; 

— “be certain, in a single instance, that in your sermon based on a 
scripture text, you are presenting the correct teaching of that 
text”; 

— “be an independent student, or a reliable interpreter of the 
word of God”. 

Obviously, the minister also needs to have a feeling of what this 
pedantic tool has to do with his creed and the creed of his flock; 
therefore the King James Version in the margin with its familiar pious 
reverberations. 

In the present verse, there is only one (rather minor) substantial 
difference between the two translations; whether ἰδιώτης is to be 
translated “ignorant” (King James) or “uninstructed” (Berry). Both are 
possible according to the dictionary (e.g., Liddell & Scott), the former 
choice corresponding certainly to the opinion the erudite King James 
translators would have about anybody uninstructed in classical lan- 
guages, the latter to the vicinity to ἀγράμματος (and to Peter’s preceding 
sermon, hardly evidence of rhetorical or rabbinical training, nor, how- 
ever, of generic “ignorance”). Elsewhere, and in particular if other 
translations for pious use are taken into account, more striking 
differences turn up (“young woman” versus “virgin”, “brothers” ver- 
sus “relatives”, to mention the most famous ones). 


(2) Let us then turn to the discussions among philosophers of science 
in the wake of Kuhn’s Syructure of Scientific Revolutions. Many carly critics 
and many later superficial followers of Kuhn have taken the claim for 
incommensurability to imply that no communication and no rational 
argumentation is possible across a paradigmatic divide. This is evident- 
lya wrong conclusion, built among other things on an absolutistic con- 
cept of rationality, and it was never intended by Kuhn.! Breakdown of 
communication is dartial, communication is similar to the communi- 
cation between different language communities with non-isomorphic 
conceptual structures (KUHN (1970): 202-204), which can not be 


1. See the postscript to the second edition of his Structure... (KUHN (1970): 
198-207), which takes up the problem of incommensurability and the mis- 
understandings to which his original statements had led. 
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achieved by the de verbo ad verbum method.? In this respect, the example 
from the Acts is not representative. 


The classical translations of 
Old Babylonian mathematical texts 


‘Higher’ Babylonian mathematics (Old Babylonian as well as Seleucid?) 
was cracked in the late 1920s and the earlier 1930s, at a moment when 
Assyriology was about half its present age, almost two decades before 
the end of what Rykle BORGER (2004): I, v, characterizes as the 
“düstere handbuchlose Zeitalter der Assyriologie”. The main locus of 
the process was Otto Neugebauer’s newly founded Ouellen und Studien 
zur Geschichte der Mathematik, Astronomie und Physik (Abteilung B: Studien, 
as well as Abteilung A: Quellen). It is true that Francois Thureau-Dangin, 
always interested in metrology and surveying calculation, had published 
the text AO 6484 already in THUREAU-DANGIN (1922): pl. LXI-LXL, 
but stating only (and probably, given that other texts are described in 
more detail, seeing only) that it contained “operations arithmetiques”. In 
(1928), Carl FRANK had also published six mathematical texts from 
Strasburg, with transliteration and tentative partial explanations. Al- 
most at the same time, however, H.S.Schuster, a participant in 
Neugebauer’s seminar in Göttingen, discovered that certain problems 


2 1 borrow an illustration from HoYyRUP (2000): 305, note 51, namely the 
relation between the conceptual clusters “knowledge/cognition” and “Wis- 
sen/Erkenntnis/Erkenntnisvermögen.” Cognition encompasses only little of 
what is covered by Erkenntnis and most (all?) of what is meant by Erkenntnis- 
vermögen, and knowiedge correspondingly more than Wissen. This is one among 
several linguistic reasons (non-linguistic reasons can be found) that epistemo- 
logy looks differently in English and German; still, translations can be made 
that convey most of a German message to an English-speaking public. 
However, such translations, in order to be adequate, may ask for the 
introduction of explained neologisms or for explanatory notes. 

3 The ‘Old Babylonian’ period covers the period 2000-1600 BCE (middle 
chronology); apart from an isolated text group from Ur (ed. FRIBERG (2000), 
cf. HoyYRup (2002): 352-354, and below), which may date from the 
nineteenth century, the mathematical texts of this period belong to its second 
half (after 1800 BCE in the north-east, after c. 1750 in the south). The 
Seleucid epoch coincides roughly with the third and second century BCE. 
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in AO 6484 solved something like quadratic equations,* and very soon 
Neugebauer was able to substantiate similar claims regarding the 
mathematical Strasburg texts, and to explore a number of other 
problem types. 

Once the road had been opened, Thureau-Dangin was able to join 
the race (as he did in 1931-1932), but on the whole without changing 
the approach. The programmatic declaration of Ouellen und Studien? 
should therefore tell us much about the perspective from which 
“Babylonian mathematics’ was explored: 


Durch den Titel “Quellen und Studien” wollen wir zum Ausdruck bringen, 
daß wir in der steten Bezugnahme auf die Originalquellen die notwendige 
Bedingung aller ernst zu nehmenden historischen Forschung erblicken. Es 
wird daher unser erstes Ziel sein, Quellen zu erschließen, d.h., sie nach 
Möglichkeit in einer Form darzubieten, die sowohl den Anforderungen der 
modernen Philologie genügen kann, als auch durch Übersetzung und 
Kommentar den Nichtphilologen in den Stand setzt, sich selbst in jedem 
Augenblick von dem Wortlaut des Originales zu überzeugen. Den berech- 
tisten Ansprüchen beider Gruppen, Philologen und Mathematikern, nach 
wirklicher Sachkenntnis Genüge zu leisten, wird nur möglich sein, wenn es 
gelingt, eine enge Zusammenarbeit zwischen ihnen herzustellen. Diese anzu- 
bahnen soll eine der wichtigsten Aufgaben unseres Unternehmens sein. 


The Ouellen und Studien were to appear in two series: 


Die eine, A, “Quellen”, soll die eigentlichen Editionen größeren Umfanges 
umfassen, enthaltend den Text in der Sprache des Originales, philologischen 
Apparat und Kommentar und eine möglichst getreue Übersetzung, die auch 
dem Nichtphilologen den Inhalt des Textes so bequem als irgend tunlich 
zugänglich macht. |...] Die Hefte der Abteilung B, “Studien”, sollen jeweils 
eine Reihe von Abhandlungen zusammenfassen, die in engerem oder 
weiterem Zusammenhang mit dem aus den Quellen gewonnenen Material 
stehen können. 


4 "That Schuster actually made the discovery I heard from Kurt Vogel in 1985. 
It is confirmed though less explicitly in a note added after proofreading to 
NEUGEBAUER (1929), according to which the Babylonian method for solving 
quadratic equations had now been discovered through analysis of AO 6484; 
that the essential step was due to Schuster; and that the whole analysis was to 
be published later in Ouellen und Studien — as indeed it was, as SCHUSTER 
(1930). 

5  Signed by “Die Herausgeber”, that is, Otto Neugebauer, Julius Stenzel and 
Otto Toeplitz. It seems a fair guess that Neugebauer is the main if not the 
sole author. 
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Die “Quellen und Studien” sollen Beiträge zur Geschichte der Mathematik 
liefern. Sie wenden sich aber nicht ausschließlich an Spezialisten der 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte. Sie wollen zwar ihr Material in einer Form 
darbieten, die auch dem Spezialisten nützen kann. Sie wenden sich aber 
weiter an alle jene, die fühlen, daß Mathematik und mathematisches Denken 
nicht nur Sache einer Spezialwissenschaft, sondern aufs tiefste mit unserer 
Gesamtkultur und ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung verbunden sind, daß 
eine Brücke zwischen den sogenannten “Geisteswissenschaften” und den 
scheinbar so ahistorischen “exakten Wissenschaften” gefunden werden kann. 


Apart from the absence of ‘'historians of mathematics’ as a professional 
category, these ambitions could probably have been formulated today. 
However, if we concentrate on the Babylonian aspect, they were not 
easily filled out at the moment. In (1934): 204, NEUGEBAUER still had 
to point out “daß wir über die ganze Stellung der babylonischen 
Mathematik im Rahmen der Gesamtkultur praktisch noch gar nichts 
wissen”. (It remained almost as true 40 years later.) 

What little cow/d be said about this matter had indeed been said by 
Schuster and Neugebauer already in 1929-1930: that the text AO 6484 
carries the name of a member of a well-known family of scholar- 
priests‘, and that problems were constructed so as to give neat 
solutions (NEUGEBAUER (1929): 73), with the implication that they 
were constructed and hence some kind of school problems. Instead of 
speaking of the capabilities of ‘Babylonian mathematicians’ and thereby 
postulating the existence of such a category, Neugebauer also spoke 
consistently of what could be done by ‘Babylonian mathematics’. 

The school character of texts was a result of internal analysis, and 
everything else also had to be read from the texts themselves — no 
meta-information was available, that is, no texts speaking about 
mathematics and mathematical texts, as does for instance the famous 
Egyptian Satirical Letter in Papyrus Anastasi I, known at the time from 
the edition in GARDINER (1911). 

Initially, extracting information from the texts was even harder 
than one imagines when reading such mature source editions as 
Mathematische Keilschrift-Texte (MKT) from 1935-1937 or Textes 
mathematiqnes babyloniens (TMB) from 1938. Cuneiform writing is indeed 
full of ambiguities, only resolved to some extent if one knows the 


6  _SCHUSTER (1930): 194 cites 'THUREAU-DANGIN (1922) for this observation 
(made in the unpaged Avant-propos). 
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period and genre of a text. Working up comprehension of a new genre 
is thus a highly circular hermeneutic process; it was even more so 80 
years ago. 

One example will suffice. The problems from AO 6484 analyzed 
by SCHUSTER (1930) aim at the determination of two magnitudes, 
which Schuster following Thureau-Dangin transcribed igü and Sipü. 
Expressed in sign-names, the words are written Sı and S1.Bu.Ü. 5ı can also 
be ıcı, which corresponds to the Akkadian reading igü. In an editorial 
note on p. 196 building on an observation made by Arthur UNGNAD 
(1917): 42, Neugebauer pointed out that this term may stand in tables 
for the reciprocal of a number, but also according to an Assurbanipal 
text for “division”.’” Not yet knowing that the genre of mathematical 
texts requires the former sense, he had to leave this question open. In 
the second term, all chose the reading 31.Pu.0, corresponding to 
Akkadian $ipü, and wisely abstained from translating (Neugebauer’s 
note suggests a possible arithmetical meaning but characterizes it as 
“disputable”). 

When MKT and TMB were published, most difficulties of this 
kind had been pushed aside. For example, Sı-Pu-U0 had become igi-bu-ü. 
Neugebauer still upheld his “disputable” translation of the two terms 
(“Nenner” and “Zähler”), but only in the absence of more adequate 
words; he was fully aware and explained (MKT: 349) that they 
constitute a pair of reciprocal numbers (as Schuster had already 
assumed though with less material on which to base the assumption).® 


7  Actually, Ungnad’s reading is mistaken, Assurbanipal boasts that he can find 
reciprocals. This, however, could only be seen with hindsight affer the 
terminology had been fully deciphered in the 1930s. Assurbanipal boasts in 
parallel of mastering 1.6] and A.RA; the latter being known to be a term for 
multiplication, it was a reasonable assumption that the former represented 
division, and that the accompanying verb patärum stood for the process of 
solving problems (but cf. below). 

8 Going one step further, Neugebauer and Sachs were to point out in ΜΟῚ: 
130 that the two terms are Akkadianized forms of Sumerian igi and igi.bi, 
“igi” and “its igi”, following what Thureau-Dangin had done in TMB: 14-16 
and passim. 

If we want to understand why Neugebauer could use these translations, we 
should think of the expression of the same number as numerator and 
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This derivation of the mathematical meaning of terms from the 
numbers found in the texts was almost the general rule. A few terms, it 
is true, were easily interpreted from their non-technical meaning — for 
example, wasäbum (“hinzufügen, mehren” according to BEZOLD (1926): 
61, one of the dictionaries of the time) seemed likely to stand for an 
addition, while nasäahum (“ausreißen, entfernen, fortnehmen” according 
to BEZOLD (1926): 200) could hardly be anything but a subtraction. 
Most terms, however, did not appear from their non-mathematical 
interpretation to describe a mathematical operation — for example, elüm 
(“in die Höhe kommen, hinaufkommen, hinaufziehen” according to 
BEZOLD (1926): 29) — or the cuneiform signs could not be interpreted 
as Sumerian or Akkadian words — for example, ZUR.ZUR (now read UL.UL 
and interpreted du,.du,). Here, the only way was to observe what these 
operations did to the numbers surrounding them. Since “lifting up” 40 
to 10 resulted in 400, while zur.zur transformed 10 into 100,° the for- 
mer operation could be a multiplication, and the latter a squaring. 

As illustrated by these two examples, a few identifications of 
mathematical operations had been made before the breakthrough of 
the outgoing 1920s (Frank did not introduce them). Most, however, 
were brought forth by Neugebauer and his collaborators and by 
Thureau-Dangin once he re-entered the undertaking. 

The undertaking, we may say, was brought to a successful though 
preliminary end in 1937/1938, when Neugebauer completed MKT and 
Thureau-Dangin brought out his own transcriptions and translations in 
TMB.!% The picture it produced now scems to be unduly modern- 


9 Both examples are borrowed from FRANK (1928), who (not always correctly) 
transforms the sexagesimal into decimal place value numbers. 'Though this 
transformation is usually problematic when it comes to interpreting the 
mathematics of a text (and also contributed to preventing Frank from 
understanding much of bis texts), it facilitates the present point. 

10 A “transcription” differs from a transliteration by interpreting logograms as 
phonetically written Akkadian, thus already containing a second level of 
interpretation (where transliteration can be considered the first and the 
translation a third level). While acknowledging that this involved loss of 
information 'Thureau-Dangin chose the transcription because the volume 
contained nothing not already published in philologically adequate form, and 
because his aim was to “mettre des documents ἃ la disposition des historiens 
de la pensce mathematique” (TMB: xl) in an affordable volume. 
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izing.!! This character of the picture was not intended by Neugebauer 
and Thureau-Dangin. It came about for (at least) three reasons. 

One is the use of modern numerical operations as a matrix for 
decipherment. In the first instance, at least, this could not escape an 
identification of the Babylonian operations with modern operations — 
thus to see, as mentioned above, elüm as multiplication and ZUR.ZUR as 
numerical squaring. Further, the same matrix influenced the translations 
in so far as it was attempted to make translations that were “substan- 
tially”,!? not etymologically adequate. 

It should be observed that neither Neugebauer nor Thurcau- 
Dangin took systematic advantage of these identifications with modern 
operation in their translations, translating terms which appeared to 
mean the same with the same term, although exactly this might seem 
to be “substantially adequate”.!3 They both often (not always) tried to 


Wolfram VON SODEN (1939): 144, from whom the latter information is 
taken, rightly points out that the great philologist of course could not abstain 
from including many observations and much material which were rather 
aimed at Assyriologists. 

11 I prefer to avoid the epithet “anachronistic”, which has recently developed 

into a mantra — that is, an element of ritual deprived of the meaning it may 
once have possessed. Cf. the parodic use of the term in HON/GOLDSTEIN 
(2008) and Hardy GRANT’s review of that book (2009). 
It is easy, under the pretext of avoiding anachronisms, to eliminate descrip- 
tions that use modern categories; but if we do not then describe the histori- 
cal material in terms that are not ours — which is recommendable but much 
more difficult, and rarely done by those who excel in using the mantra — we 
end up having »0 way to speak of it. 

12 “Sachlich”—- MKT II: 5, note 20. The words are found within a polemic with 
Thureau-Dangin, but it characterizes the approach of both. 

13 Neugebauer (MKT I: viii) is emphatic on this account: “Die Übersetzung ist 
selbstverständlich im Prinzip eine wörtliche”. But apart from apologizing for 
the inconsistencies which are inescapable in a similar undertaking (and not 
only, as Neugebauer modestly claims, because of the imperfections caused by 
the long duration of the work), he points out that “der Sinn der Übersetzung 
nur darin gesehen werden kann, den sachlichen Inhalt eines Textes im 
Großen und Ganzen richtig wiederzugeben, daß sie aber keineswegs als 
Grundlage für Fragen der Terminologiegeschichte dienen kann und soll. Die 
Bedeutungsgeschichte der Termini zu untersuchen ist noch ein Programm; es 
zu erleichtern habe ich in Teil I, $ 3 ein ausführliches Glossar angelegt. Die 
Übersetzung soll aber nur ein allgemeiner Wegweiser sein, selbstverständlich 
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translate different Akkadian words differently (but not to distinguish 
logograms from syllabic writings when they felt sure they were equi- 
valent). Even though they never explain it they must also have been 
aware that terms that seem to be mathematical synonyms cannot have 
been fully synonymous for the Babylonians — when repairing a broken 
passage none of them ever chooses what can now be seen to be the 
wrong operation, and once Neugebauer (justly) chides the compiler of 
a text for choosing a wrong multiplication (MKT I: 180). 

The next reason things came to look modern was the application 
of the more general matrix of avazlable types of mathematics — roughly 
spoken, numerical and Euclidean-geometric (both with or without 
explicit proof). In some way (but under the general “numerical” 
heading) we may also count equation algebra, either in symbolic form 
or the rhetorical algebra of al-Khwärizmi. The latter was referred to 
explicitly by 'THUREAU-DANGIN (1940): 300f., the former by Neu- 
gebauer (but only in the sense that he claimed numerical steps to be 
the same-e.g., NEUGEBAUER (1932): 12). 

The effect of this second matrix can be scen in the discussions of 
both protagonists of the problem AO 8862 no. 1, in which the 
difference between the length and the width of a rectangle is added to 
its arca. From this addition both conclude (NEUGEBAUER (1932): 12; 
THUREAU-DANGIN (1940): 302) that the geometric terminology of 
problems dealing with square and rectangular sides and areas is purely 
formal, and that the thinking is numerical -- Zertium non datur within this 
matrix. 

The third reason for the emergence of the modernizing interpreta- 
tion must be imputed to its users. Careful formulation is no guarantee 
of careful reading, and most users were not really interested “in der 
Betrachtung des geschichtlichen Werden mathematischen Denkens”, 
as Neugebauer had written in 1929, but in finding what they knew as 
mathematics — less fully developed, of course, but none the less the same 
kind— in the historical record. For this purpose they were in no need to 
read (and hardly cared to read) the translations and the appurtenant 
explanations. The formulae explaining why the Babylonian calculations 
were right (understood as ‘what they were really about’) sufficed. In our 
initial simile, these readers felt so well in the cosy-pious atmosphere 


genau genug, um den Inhalt korrekt erfassen zu können, nicht aber, um 
Feinheiten der Terminologie und Grammatik daran ablesen zu können.“ 
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provided by the King James (here, the formulae explaining everything in 
familiar idiom) that they saw no reason to read the small interlinear 
print (i.e., the careful verbal translations) —Neugebauer’s warning 
(MKT I: viüf.) notwithstanding that 
Der Kommentar bildet eine notwendige Ergänzung der Übersetzung und ist 
stets zu ihrer Begründung und Verwertung heranzuziehen. Um den Umfang 
des Ganzen nicht zu schwer anschwellen zu lassen, habe ich mich in den 
Kommentaren oft ziemlich kurz gefaßt. Dem Benutzer, der wirklich über 
diese Texte urteilen will, kann doch nicht erspart werden, sich mit allen 
Einzelheiten genau vertraut zu machen (...). 


Returning to the texts 


This classical interpretation, mostly in the superficial second-hand 
reading, became the orthodoxy for half a century or so. The situation is 
well illustrated by a 75 pages’ paper by H. GOETSCH (1968) in Archive 
for History of Exact Sciences rehearsing “die Algebra der Babylonier”. It 
quotes some three terms in the original language, lists a few metro- 
logical units, and is somewhat more generous when it comes to 
quotations from Neugebauer’s translations.!* On the whole, however, 
everything is explained in modern equations and in a commentary 
supposing this to be what “Babylonian algebra” is. It also treats Old 
Babylonian and Seleucid mathematics as indistinguishable — whereas 
both Neugebauer and 'Thureau-Dangin had been fully aware of the 
differences.!5 Whereas Neugebauer’s and Thureau-Dangin’s editions of 
the texts can, gr0s50 modo, be compared to the Greck and interlinear 


14 However, not always in a way that demonstrates understanding. On p. 83, a 
problem supposedly dealing with Nenner and Zähler is quoted — but without 
Neugebauer’ explanation that these names are used in the absence of better 
alternatives and stand for a pair of reciprocals (cf. above, text before note 8) — 
probably because Neugebauer’s explanation is linked to a different problem. 

15 'Thus NEUGEBAUER (1932): 5f., (emphasis added) “der ganze Charakter der 
“*babylonischen’ Mathematik von Hammurapi bis gegen die Perserzeit [151] allem 
Anschein nach ein derartig stationärer, daß das Datierungsproblem für alle 
geschichtlichen Fragen (wenigstens heute noch) nur eine sekundäre Rolle 
spielt,” and THUREAU-DANGIN (1940): 311, “ce texte tres tardif [ΒΜ 34568, 
a Seleucid text] ne peut Etre considere comme un temoin de P’authentique 
tradition babylonienne”. 
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texts of the initial quotation from Acts 4, Goetsch’s presentation 
corresponds to the King James version, not exactly wrong but so neatly 
enshrouded in the familiar style of mathematics that any challenge to 
conventional institutional piety and habits is avoided. 

A few decent exceptions can be mentioned — thus VOGEL (1959), 
VAJMAN (1961) and VAN DER WAERDEN (1956). The former two 
indeed understood the original language, and van der Waerden at least 
read the translations with care. Their level of modernizations was thus, 
we may say, comparable to that of Neugebauer and Thureau-Dangin. 
So was on the whole that of Neugebauer’s and Sachs’ Mathematical 
Cuneiform Texts (MCT) from 1945 (even though this volume is less 
cautious in its use of the categories of modern mathematics than 
MKT). As far as I am aware, the sole Assyriologist who expressed 
misgivings about the reading of the Babylonian texts as consisting of 
almost-modern equations was von Soden;!® nonetheless, the analysis in 
GUNDLACH/VON SODEN (1963) of “Einige altbabylonische Texte zur 
Lösung ‘quadratischer Gleichungen” made full use of algebraic equa- 
tions- there was no other way at the time. 

In 1982, as several participants in our meeting will know, I was 
provoked to return to the original texts after having relied for 
discussions of the social embedding of Mesopotamian mathematics on 
the classical translations and basically believing in Thureau-Dangin’s 
reading as ‘rhetorical’ algebra. Already when I looked more closely at 
the translations they made me suspect that the apparent ‘mathematical 
synonyms’ in the Old Babylonian texts (these-and indeed solely those 
of them that contain words — are the only ones 1 shall discuss in this 
section) were not seen as synonymous at all by the authors of the texts 
(an homage to the translators!), and as soon as I got hold of a 
dictionary and a grammar it became obvious. It turned out, for 
instance, that one of two “additions’ could not be used for a ‘quadratic 
completion’, and the other not for the addition of different dimensions 


16 Namely in VON SODEN (1974): 28: “Die Mathematikhistoriker setzen die 
babylonischen Ausrechnungen m.E. vorschnell in uns gewohnte Gleichun- 
gen, noch dazu oft mit allgemeinen Zahlen, um und werden dadurch der 
Andersartigkeit des mathematischen Denkens im alten Orient nur unzu- 
reichend gerecht.” 
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(lengths and areas, arcas and volumes, men and bricks, etc.).'” Even 
though the two terms had seemed to be ‘mathematical synonyms’, they 
cannot have been so within the mathematical practice of the 
calculators who employed them. 

All in all, there turned out to be two different “additions’, two 
different ‘subtractions’, two different ‘halves’, and no less than four 
operations that had been conflated as ‘multiplication’.!® Beyond their 
syllabic Akkadian writing, almost all of them could be written by a 
standard logogram. Several operations could also be referred to by two 
or more terms which must have been ‘mathematical synonyms’ to the 
Babylonian calculators, in the sense that in the same mathematical 
situation one text may employ one of the terms and another text 
another one. 

All of this was at odds with the traditional numerical interpretation 
— within which “there is only one multiplication”, as Thureau-Dangin 
observes somewhere. Everything turns out to fit instead an 
interpretation where the sides and areas of square and rectangular 
figures spoken of in the ‘algebra’ texts are really measurable sides and 
arcas of geometric squares and rectangles — but within a geometry 
which distinguishes only ‘right’ from ‘wrong’ angles; in which the 
general angle has thus no place as a quantifiable magnitude; in which 
similarity is a primary and not a derived concept;!? and in which lines 
may be provided with an implicit width of 1 linear unit, for which 
reason they may be added to or subtracted from areas.?0 A represent- 


17 Fortunately, I did not notice the two or three exceptions to the latter rule 
before I had a framework within which they were explainable (cf. note 20). 
The former rule has »0 exceptions. 

Those who do not know what a “quadratic completion” is should not worry; 
for the present argument it is only of importance that it is a particular, easily 
recognizable operation (essential for the solution of quadratic problems). 

18 This, and most of what follows in this section of the paper, can be drawn 
from HOYRUP (2002). 

19 As is the Greek concept of similar figures as figures where angles are the 
same and corresponding linear distances are proportional — at least if we 
identify definition and concept, which is of course a dubious though oft- 
made step. 

20 For this concept of ‘broad lines’ and their wide diffusion in pre-Modern 
mensuration, see HoOYRUP (1995). As far as addition is concerned, the 
distinction between the two additive operations and the trick of supplying 
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ation of geometry, finally, where measuring numbers are used as 
identifiers for entities (which are thus really ‘magnitudes’ in a much 
more direct sense than we are accustomed to).?! 

This ‘geometric’ interpretation (as I shall call it, hoping that its 
being different from our abstract, angle-based geometry in a Euclidean 
plane be not forgotten) also makes sense of several features of the 
texts which Neugebauer and Thureau-Dangin had to bypass in silence 
— addition and subtraction, not simply 20 respectively from a number but 
from “the bowels of a number/magnitude; ‘carrying’ of a number/ 
magnitude to another number/magnitude before it is subtracted from 
it; etc. Finally, it gives new clues to the procedures used in a number of 
properly geometric texts. 

In principle, all of this can of course be discussed with reference to 
the transliterated text. In practice, an attempt to do so would exclude 
all readers who do not already know at least basic Akkadian. Moreover, 
an understanding of the transliterated texts based directly on standard 
dictionaries which themselves presuppose the modernizing interpreta- 
tion established in the 1930s (as, with due respect, must be said about 
von Soden’s Akkadisches Handwörterbuch as well as about the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary when they come to determining the meaning of 
terms within mathematical texts) cannot avoid being caught in the spell 
of modernization. Regardless of Neugebauer’s warning about the role 
of a translation (which of course remains valid, but whose limit 
between what the translation can do and what it cannot do is pushed 
forward), a translation system has to be devised which reflects as many 
of the textual details and structures as possible. 

The first request is of course that the same term shall always be 
translated by the same term, and no two different terms (securely 
established logographic/syllabic equivalents excluded) by the same 
term. 


lines explicitly with a width 1 (designated in various ways, showing this to be 
a secondary development), the Babylonian calculators managed to eliminate 
the ‘broad lines’, which even they must hence have found problematic; but in 
subtraction they never did anything similar. 

21 One may see this sketchy characterization of Old Babylonian ‘geometry’ as 
an attempt to speak of the historical material “in terms that are not ours”, as 
formulated in note 11-of course ultimately based on our terms (we have no 
others) but not identifying the historical category with a single one of ours. 
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This leaves the question of the actual translation terms unsolved. As 
we know, however, nobody ever tried to write a geometry textbook 
about the Hilbertian ingredients of a Bierstube. Even in the era of for- 
malism, it was always clear that a terminology whose general semantics 
clashes with the properties of objects blocks mathematical thinking 
and creativity. Babylonian terminologies, even if technical (which re- 
mains to be ascertained), were based on the words of non-technical 
language, and ultimately derived from their meaning (or one of their 
meanings) within this general usage — perhaps as metaphors, perhaps 
directly because the normal meaning could fit the technical context. 
Translations must therefore be chosen so as to cortespond to the 
meanings of Babylonian terms in general usage.?? To a limited extent, 
and in cases where it is certain that terms were really technical, they 
may be borrowed as loanwords; most obviously this can be done for 
words which were already Sumerian loanwords in Akkadian (igi and 
igi.gub are the most obvious candidates — cf. below, note 38 and 
appurtenant text). 

It could be objected that correspondence to general usage implies 
that one translates technical terms as if they were not technical. 
Doesn’t Neugebauer’s charming translation of “sin?«+cos?« = 1” into 
“viereckiger Busen von « vermehrt um den viereckigen Mitbusen von 
α ist gleich eins” apply here?23 The answer is that technical meanings 
should not be imported from later mathematics - they have to be dis- 


22 "This principle may conflict with the principle of translating logograms in the 
same way as syllabically written equivalents. One example is the couple 
nasähum/zi. The former word means “to tear out”; the latter is likely to be a 
shortened writing for zi.zi, marü-stem of zi, known as a term for subtraction 
from a Sumerian text from the 21st century ($ulgi-Hymn B, ed. CASTELLINO 
(1972): 32) and probably to be understood as “take up from” (namely, from 
the counting board). Since the term was used in Old Babylonian times within 
texts which were supposed to be pronounced in Akkadian, it seems safe to 
assume that the original meaning of the Sumerian term had disappeared 
from the semantics of the logogram, and that it is thus to be translated in the 
same way as nasähum. 

However, it must be decided from case to case whether a logogram is really 
meant to be the equivalent of an Akkadian term. Equivalence in one text or 
function does not necessarily entail equivalence in other texts or functions. 

23 MKT I: viii. Neugebauer’ jibe, we should note, was directed at a different 
target—- namely the expansion of compact ungrammatical logographic writing 
into grammatical syllabic Akkadian. 
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covered through work on the texts themselves — if not through 
“immersion’, in the idiom of language training, then through analysis of 
the text corpus at large. 

The effort to keep close to general usage does not eliminate further 
choice. One of the themes that always interested the historiography of 
Mesopotamian mathematics was the question of historical develop- 
ment and legacy — within the Mesopotamian world, and from Mesopo- 
tamia to surrounding and later cultures. The choice of translations may 
mask possible connections — but a translation may also beg the ques- 
tion and suggest links that are not well-established (cf. note 31). Here 
care must be taken, and translations should not be chosen that suggest 
more than warranted. 


A list 


Without trying to be exhaustive, I shall list a number of terms and 
operations with my standard translations and with commentaries: 


Additive operations 


wasäbum/dah to a concrete, asymmetric operation; if a is 
append?* appended to B, B conserves its identity but 
changes its magnitude25 


kamärum/$ar.gar/ to heap26 a symmetric additive operation, which may 
concern the measures of entities (thus allowing 
addition irrespective of dimension) 


UL.GAR 


kimirtum/$ar.gar/u the heap?” | the sum by heaping 
L.GAR 


kimrätum the plural of kimirtum; the sum by heaping, but still 
heaped28 thought of as the collection of constituents 


24 My reason for not choosing “to join (to)” is that I have reserved this trans- 
lation for the term tepüm, which is employed in Late Babylonian texts with 
the same function. 

25 In consequence, the sum by this operation has no specific name. 

26 On earlier occasions, I have used “to accumulate”. 

27 Or “the accumulation”. 

28 Or “the accumulated’”. 
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Subtractive and dissolving operations 


nasähum/zi to tear out an identity-conserving concrete removal, inverse 
operation of “appending” (cf. note 22) 
harasum to cut off another concrete removal, preferred in a few 
texts (while certain others have a tendency to 
“cut off” from lines and “tear out” from areas) 
tabalum to another concrete removal, used occasionally 
withdraw about what can “justly” be removed 
Sutbum to make sometimes used within arguments of “false 
go away position” about the removal of the “due” 
fraction 
Aeli Bditter/ A over B, comparison of two different concrete 
AuguB ddirig dit goes magnitudes, necessarily of the same kind 
beyond 
dirig the going- | excess by previous operation 
beyond 
AanaB dimti/lal AtoB,d “comparison the other way round”, used when 
it becomes | the text format or other considerations require it 
smaller 
berum to single rarely occurring inverse operation of heaping, 
out separating the sum into constituents 
“Multiplications” 
a.rä steps of the term used in the tables of multiplication, that 
is, for the multiplication of number by number 
nasüm/il to raise a concrete multiplication, involving a sometimes 
hidden consideration of proportionality; 
originally from volume computation, “raising” 
the base from its standard thickness 1 (κὰδ) to 
the real height; also used for the determination 
of areas and in multiplication by a reciprocal 
(eläm)/nim to lift? a mathematical synonym of the preceding; 
mostly written with the logogram 
(ana n) esepum/tab to repeat no genuine multiplication but a concrete 
(until »)30 repetition (2<Sn<9), transforming for instance 
(n=2) a triangle into a rectangle 


29 In non-technical contexts, “to be/become/make hig 


” would be a better 


translation. In its mathematical function, where it is linked to a preposition 
ana/“to”, this would be too clumsy. 

30 The general meaning is “to be/make double, to clasp to, to duplicate”. The 
coupling to “until #” makes a translation “to double” awkward. 
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Sutakülum/ to make no multiplication at all but a construction of a 
1.gU,.gU} (aand b rectangle with sides a and ὦ respectively of a 
resp. ὦ square with side « often implies a tacit 
hold3! determination of the area 
takiltum the made- the side which has been caused to hold a 
hold square? 
du,.du,/UR.UR/ to make alternative logograms for Sutakülum; the first may 
NIGIN hold actually stand for nitkupum, “to make butt each 


other”, the third (two squares glued together) 
may be iconic rather than linguistic?? 


Sutamhurum to make to make a confront itself as the side of a square 
(a) con- 
front 

mithartum/tb.sig” the con- the square configuration understood as the 


frontation | frame, parametrized by the side (that which 
confronts its equal)>5 


LAGAB/NIGIN probably iconic logograms for both $utamhurum 


and mithartum (the former is a single square, the 
latter a doubled square)?6 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


The logogram 1.gu,.gu, should actually stand for the near-homophone 
Sutäkulum, “to make eat together/ceat each other”; this use of the “rebus 
principle” had been fundamental to the whole development of cuneiform 
phonetic writing and therefore should not astonish us. A more complete 
translation of Sutakülum (which is a causative-reflexive form) would be “to 
make hold each other/hold together” -- and since the double object may be 
connected by itti, “together with”, “together” is to be preferred. Since it is 
anyhow obvious that the two sides of a rectangle need to act together when 
holding it, I omit “together”. It would be tempting to translate “let z and ὦ 
contain [a rectangle]”. But this would suggest (via the established English 
translation of Euclid’s Greek!) that the Babylonian and the Greek expression 
were linked historically, for which we have no evidence at all. 

Occasionally also a number which the calculator has been told to let his head 
hold, cf. below. 

Since it could also be a logogram for lawüm or one of its derived forms (“to 
surround” or perhaps “to make surround”), the iconic reading is not quite 
certain. 

This logographic writing is found in the so-called ‘series texts’ but is 
otherwise very rare; cf. below on the normal use of ib.si,. 

Numerically, the mithartum thus is the length of a side and has an area — while 
our square configuration, understood primarily as a Euclidean ‘figure’, i.e., as 
that which is contained by a boundary, is its arca and has a side. The two 
concepts are different, but none is more paradoxical than the other. 

However, cf. note 33 (and observe that even LAGAB may be a logogram for 
lawüm). 
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0.6 s ib.si, by 0, sis this Sumerian phrase means that “close by” (.e) 
equal the surface Ο laid out as a square, s is the side. 
There is evidence that the scribes of the 18th c. 
reinterpreted the terminative-locative suffix .e as 
an ergative suffix (the two coincide).?” English 
“by” renders this ambiguity perfectly 

{b.si, (as noun) the equal some texts do not use the Sumerian term as a 
verb but as a noun (at times as ba.si,, or 
Akkadianized as basüm). It may be the side of the 
square, but also of a cube (or further generalized) 


mehrum/ the the counterpart of “the equal” of a square 
gaba (.ri) counter- configuration, meeting it in a corner. Outside 
part mathematics it may inter alia designate the 


duplicate of a tablet 


Reciprocals, division and bisection 


igin (gäl(.bi)) igi ἡ designates the reciprocal of ἡ, but mainly (not 
always) as appearing in the table of reciprocals, 
not abstractly—whence the use of a loan-word3® 
igi n (8äl) th part the same expression may also be used to 
designate the »th part of something. Since the texts 
take care to differentiate, two different 
translations should be used’? 


37 19% c. texts from Ur show that this is indeed a reinterpretation and not what 
was originally intended, cf. HOYRUP (2002): 26, note 42. 

38 The literal meaning of this Sumerian phrase is unclear. With »= 3, 4, and 5 it 
goes back at least to c. 2400 BCE, long before tables of reciprocals, which 
rules out the Old Babylonian folk etymology (given in one text as an inter- 
linear gloss) that igi » should be what is written “facing” (pani) the number ἡ 
in the table. The most likely interpretation was proposed by Jöran Friberg 
(neither he nor I remembered where last time I asked him) that it describes ἡ 
dots “placed” (gäl) in “eye” (igi), i.e., in circle-the protoliterate notation for 
fractions (in grain measure, n= 2, 3, 4 and 5). Between evidence for one and 
the other notation there is a gap of some 500 years, from which, however, no 
notation for fractions has survived. 

That the primary meaning of the term was connected to the table in the Old 
Babylonian period is clear from the name for technical constants: igi.gub, 
“fixed igi”. These have nothing to do with reciprocals, but they are tabulated. 

39 Different texts use different stratagems to differentiate. "The part may be ex- 
pressed by the full phrase, and the reciprocal simply as igi »; or the latter may 
be “detached”, the former “torn out”. What is shared by all texts is the effort 
to distinguish. 
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igin patärum/du, to detach finding the reciprocal of a number, probably 
igin imagined as the detachment of one part from a 
bundle consisting of » parts*" 
minam ana d’ $ar δὰ what to d division question for numbers d which possess 
A inaddinam © $ar shall I no igi. The expression is likely to refer to the way 
posit that multiplications were written on tablets for rough 
gives me work 
AP Posit 
oO 


Halves and bisection 


mislum/Su.ri.a the half the half which belongs to the same category as 
the third and the fourth 
bamtum’! the the “natural half’ which could not be otherwise; 
moiety as the radius of the diameter. The non-technical 
meaning may be, e.g., one of two rib-sides or 
one of two opposing mountain slopes 
muttatum the half- mathematical synonym of the preceding. Non- 
part technical meanings may refer to one of two 
opposing body parts, to a donkey’s half-pack, or 
to the literary formula “half the kingdom” 
hepüm/gaz to break the verb always going with the production of the 


natural half. The non-general use is not restricted 
to bisection 


Standard names (for unknowns and other entities) 


δ. δὰ: 


surface 


the area of geometric figures (including the 
squares and rectangles of the “algebra”), showing 
them to be “fields” only formally. Problems 
pretending to deal with real fields refer to them 
in different words, even though the basic 
meaning of eglum/a.3ä is precisely “field” or 
“terrain” 


length 


the long side of a geometric figure (an 
“algebraic” rectangle, but also a right triangle, 
etc.). A particular tradition of catalogue texts 
speak of the “length” of a square 


40 Itis the use of this verb that shows Assurbanipal to speak of reciprocals, not 
of division—cf. note 7. 


41 A small number of texts (mostly such as try to write everything except a few 
complements logographically) use the fraction sign transliterated > or Su.ri.a 
logographically. That a “natural half” is meant is then made clear by use of 
the verb “to break”. 

42 In this function, the phonetic writing eqlum is never used; but a phonetic 
complement often shows that this pronunciation is intended. 
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sag 


width 
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the short side of a geometric figure, in fixed 
couple with the previous. Rarely used about the 
side of a square (which is mostly a mithartum / 
“confrontation”) 


Siddum/us 


flank / 


distance 


the long side of a real structure (a field, an 
irrigation channel); or a distance (e.g., a carrying 
distance for bricks) 


pütum/sa& 


front 


the short side of a real structure 


kinum/gi.na 


true 


used to distinguish between an original entity 
and a new entity of the same kind (a length, a 
surface, etc.)*5 


sarrum/lul 


false 


as previous (but characterizes the new entity). 
'The two terms are never used together 


Summa 


Logical and other structure 


if 


may serve to open the statement of a problem 
(as it opens the protasis of an omen). In a 
sequence of analogous procedures, it may also 
signal a variation within the prescription (“if [in- 
stead]”); inside the prescription it may serve to 
introduce a smaller piece of deductive reasoning 
from already established foundations (“if [as you 
have now established] ...”); finally, it may open a 
proof 


epesum/kid 


to pro- 
ceed/pro- 


ceeding 


in the nominal sense, it may be used to open the 
prescription with a phrase “you, by your 
proceeding” 


nepesum 


procedure 


mostly used to close the prescription (which then 
opens simply “you”). In one text (Haddad 104) 
where variants open $umma, the basic paradigm 
may start with nepesum 


inüma 


as 


used in a few texts inside the prescription to 
mark a piece of deductive reasoning on already 
established foundations 


assum 


since 


may serve as the preceding; may also be used to 
open the prescription or to introduce a quotation 
from the statement (“since, as it was said to you, 


. 


43 Except in a couple of very early texts from Eshnunna (see below), the 
corresponding phonetic writing $iddum is never used in this function; nor do 


phonetic complements indicate this (or any other) pronunciation. 


44 Except in a couple of very early texts from Eshnunna, the corresponding 
phonetic writing pütum is never used in this function; nor do phonetic com- 


plements indicate this pronunciation. 


45 The “true length” of a triangle may also be the length which comes closest to 


being perpendicular to the width. 
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inanna now may serve to separate general information in a 
statement from the description of the actual 
situation 

sahärum to turn marks subsections in the prescription; originally, 

around it seems, used to state that one has walked 
around a field that was laid out, before giving 
other information 

tärum to turn similar to preceding (use as well as possible 

back origin) 
-ma (enclitic on 2 used to separate an operation from a numerical 
verb) outcome (in statement as well as prescription) 
kima as much used in statements to indicate that the numerical 
as outcome of one operation equals that of another 
operation. kima X may also stand for “as much as 
(there is of)” the entity X, that is, its coefficient 
mala/a.na so much used as an “algebraic parenthesis” when complex 
as quantities are constructed— “so much as a over b 
goes beyond” meaning (a-b) 

kajamanum always used (in one text, TMS XI, cf. MUROI (2001)) to 
indicate that a particular step is independent of 
the particular numerical parameters of a 
problem“ 

Asking 
minüm/en.nam“ what asks for the value of a quantity 
kimasi corre- an alternative way to ask for the value of a 
sponding quantity 
to what 
kija how used to ask for the values of each of several 
much quantities (in non-mathematical usage, no 
each plurality seems to be involved) 


46 Of interest because the term turns up in Greek and Arabic in texts that ask 
for the “singling out” of magnitudes that are added in the statement (corre- 
sponding to Babylonian berum), cf. HOYRUP (1997): 92E. 

47 en.nam is a pseudo-Sumerogram apparently invented in the Old Babylonian 


period. 
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Recording, resulting 


Sakänum/$ar to posit appears to designate various kinds of material 
recording- “putting down” in a computational 
scheme, writing a number onto a drawing, etc. 
Mainly used to take note of data in the beginning 
of the prescription, and in the formulation of the 


division problem “what may I posit ...”, cf. 
above*#8 
lapätum to to lay down in writing or drawing; some texts 
inscribe “inscribe” “the equal” of a square and its 
“counterpart” 
nadüm to lay mathematical synonym of preceding-perhaps 
down tending slightly more toward drawing 
reSka likil may your used for the recording in memory of 
head hold | intermediate results that are not written down 
illiakkum (<eläm) comes up used in some texts to announce a numerical 
for you result 
tammar you see used in other texts for the same purpose”? 
nadanum/sum to give primarily used about numbers “given” by a table 


(of reciprocals etc.); a few texts use it also about 
numerical results “given” by an operation 

-ma ; the simplest way to announce the numerical 
result of an operation (cf. above). Not rarely 
combined with tammarS® 


The text groups 


Syllabic and logographic writings of the same operation may occur in 
the same text. Mathematical synonyms for subtraction by elimination 
also regularly (though not often) occur together within a text, de- 
pending on the particular situation and the general connotations of the 
term. With very rare exceptions, the other mathematical synonyms do 
not occur together, and the choice between such synonyms is indeed 


48 A single text (YBC 6504), also peculiar in other respects (e.g,, using Ib.si, 
logographically for mithartum) “posits” (in.$ar) intermediate results. 

49 A couple of late Old Babylonian texts use the logogram igi.du,, whereas Old 
Akkadian school texts and 19 c. texts from Ur use päd. 

50 YBC 6504 also combines it with in.gar — cf. note 48. In the text material 
presented in HOYRUP (2002), one text (Db2-146) further combines it with 
elüm, and one (YBC 4675) combines it once with nadänum and once with 
elüm. All of these are clearly rare exceptions. 
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one of the parameters that allow us to distinguish between text groups 
within the Old Babylonian mathematical corpus. 

As early as (1932): 6, NEUGEBAUER suggested (from palaeography 
and certain terminological peculiarities) a division of the corpus into 
two main groups. His typical representatives for these groups (the 
Strasburg texts and BM 85194) can now be seen to come, respectively, 
from the core area of what had once been the Ur III state (probably 
Uruk, as indeed already suggested by Neugebauer) and from its 
northern periphery (Sippar). In 1945, Albrecht Goetze wrote a chapter 
for MCT, in which mainly orthographic (but to a limited extent also 
terminological) criteria led him to distinguish 6 distinct groups (thereby 
confirming and refining Neugebauer’s hunches). 

In 1996, as the work on translations had sharpened my attention to 
terminological shades, I took up the theme — adding two more groups 
which had been published in the meantime, the mathematical texts 
from Susa and those from Eshnunna, and in HOYRUP (2002) further 
the 19% c. texts from Ur and two texts from Nippur published by 
Eleanor Robson in (2000).5! It turns out (H@YRUP (2002): 319-358), 
that Goectze’s groups correspond to outspoken terminological 
differences, and the split between the Ur-Il core area and the 
periphery becomes more obvious than ever. Moreover, the beginnings 
of a history can now be outlined. In spite of what one might expect, 
the 19 c. texts from Ur seem to represent a dead-end - later text 
groups from the core area do not share any of its terminological 
peculiarities (there are certain similarities with texts from the periphery, 
but none that suggest direct descent). Instead, the charactetistic type of 
Old Babylonian mathematics appears to have two relatively indepen- 
dent starting points -- in Eshnunna, in the north-east, in the decades 
beginning c. 1800 BCE, and in the south (Larsa?) around or somewhat 
before the mid-18'% century.>2 


51 Misreading her paper, I also included CBS 43, CBS 154+921 and CBS 165 in 
this Nippur group. These texts are not from Nippur, and Eleanor Robson 
does not claim that they are. She tells me (personal communication) that they 
were purchased from a Baghdadi dealer in 1888. They might be from Sippar. 

52 Since the mathematical contents found in Eshnunna and the south is the 
same and both differ from the kind of mathematics we find in Old Baby- 
lonian Mari (north-west of Babylonia) in the carly 18% c. or before 
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The terminological differences between text groups highlight one of 
the difficulties in the establishment of a set of “standard translations”, 
as done above (some of the problems are pointed out in the list). How 
can we be sure that a particular term used in several text groups is 
meant to stand for the same entity or operation? One example, 
mentioned above, is the use of Ib.si, as a logogram for mithartum in a 
restricted number of texts. Thureau-Dangin, in consequence, 
transcribed it consistently as mithartum in 'TMB, but careful analysis 
shows this to be a mistake; for the same reason, the word should not 
be translated in the same way in its two (or rather, three) functions.’ 


Text format 


Mathematical texts are formulated in a particular terminology, and 
translation therefore involves decisions about how to render this. But 
whether formulated in words, diagrams, schemes and/or formulae, 
they are also arranged in a particular format. Changing this format 
entails loss of information about the thought of the author. 


(SOUBEYRAN (1984)), some inspiration is likely to have been present — 
perhaps after Hammurapi’s conquest of Eshnunna in 1761 BCE? 

Eleanor ROBSON (2001): 172, points out that the tablet Plimpton 322 
(famous among mathematicians for its “Pythagorean triplets””) shares the 
“landscape” format that was used in Larsa before this city fell to Hammurapi 
in 1762 BCE. Since this format is anyhow the most fitting for the contents 
of the text (a table with many columns), and since teachers who had been 
accustomed to this format could well go on using it after the change of 
administrative regime when it was fitting, we have no reason to date the tablet 
to before 1762. On the other hand, the mathematical texts from the south are 
likely to antedate 1730 — statistics speaks against the ascription of a large 
number of undated texts to the period of the “Sealand” state, from which 
few dated documents are known. 

53 To make things worse, some groups write ba.si,, use “un-orthographic” 
(syllabo-phonetic) Sumerian (common in Eshnunna) ib.si, or employ an 
Akkadian loan-word basüm. Only precise scrutiny of all occurrences in the 
single text groups allows us to decide whether the same translation is 
warranted. 
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A typical line of an Old Babylonian mathematical text (BM 13901 #12, 
obv. II, 29) runs like this: 

ba-ma-at 21,40 te-he-pe-ma 10,50 ἃ 10,50 tu-uS-ta-kal 
In what I have called the “conformal translation” this becomes:5* 

The moiety of 21°40° you break: 10°50° and 10°50° you make hold. 


When quoting my translations in her recent book on Marhematics in 
Ancient Iraq, Eleanor ROBSON (2008): 277, 279, changes them so as to 
obtain “natural English word order”. In the present case this would 
give 
You break the moiety of 21΄40΄ : you make 10°50° and 10°50° hold. 

The reason for this change is that Akkadian is verb-final and English 
not (to which comes the way English wraps composite verbal 
constructions around their object), and in so far is seems legitimate. 
However, we notice that the Akkadian line (and the conformal 
translation) have a particular ‘algorithmic structure’ which takes ad- 
vantage of the verb-final structure of the language: 


number: operation.: numberz operationg 


We see that a certain number (numberı) is submitted to an operation 
(A). From this results a new number (number), written after a -ma 
(translated “”). This resulting number serves immediately without 
being repeated as the object of a new operation (B). In the ‘natural’ 
translation we see instead that the result is not indicated as such. 

This chain-wise organization of the text cannot function every- 
where. However, it is the predominant way of the mathematical 
authors to arrange their text (in linguists’ terminology, the “unmarked’ 
structure). Eliminating it from the translation makes the text less 
algorithmic and more discursive than it should be - and it makes us 
miss the rare and somehow significant occurrences of marked 
constructions.’> 

The Babylonian texts are also arranged in lines, very often (not 
consistently, lines may sometimes be too short to allow it) with line 


54 As usually, I employ Thureau-Dangin’s transcription for sexagesimal place 
value numbers, indicating decreasing sexagesimal order of magnitude. 
10°50° thus stands for !9/ co + 50/3600. 

55 Eleanor Robson’s book has forced me to formulate this argument; in 
H@&YRUP (2002) it is not made explicit. 
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breaks that correspond to textual breaks. A faithful rendering of the 
texts should therefore also respect this arrangement. 

Returning to the second initial observation, a translation which 
allows the reader to grasp how Old Babylonian mathematical thought 
differs from ours not only needs to be univocal; it also needs to 
establish the meaning of Babylonian mathematical terms not by simple 
de verbo ad verbum translation but explaining them ‘conceptual network 
to conceptual network’ (as does the right column of the above tables). 
Moreover, it must reflect the discursive format of the original texts. 

Even a direct reading of the Babylonian original texts (whether as 
written in clay or in transliteration) must understand their terminology 
in the same way, and take note of their organization. 


Translating abbacus mathematics 


“Abbacus mathematics’ is the type of mathematics that was practised in 
the “abbacus school’, the Italian56 school for artisans’ and merchants’ 
sons 11-12 years of age, existing between 1260 and c. 1600.” The 
mathematical content is close to what I was still taught in middle 
school in the 1950s (though at age 13-14): rule of three, of partnership 
and of alligation; simple and composite interest; discounting; and such 
things. Some treatises introduce algebra (as I was introduced to it in 
the same years), even though this was not a topic of normal teaching 
but, as said by PAcıoL1 (1494): fol. 144", a pratica speculativa, a theoretical 
outgrowth of the practical-mathematical concerns. 

Some years ago I undertook to translate Jacopo da Firenze’s 
Tractatus algorismi, written in Montpellier in 1307 and the carliest extant 


56 More precisely, thriving between Genoa, Milan and Venice to the north and 
Tuscany and Umbria to the south. 

57 'Traditionally, it has been claimed (without any serious argument having ever 
been given) to be inspired by or descend from Fibonacci’s Liber abbaci (and, as 
far as its geometry is concerned, from his Pratica geometrie). In HOYRUP (2005) 
Ι explain why this cannot be true. Abbacus mathematics certainly has roots in 
a wider Mediterranean mathematical culture (as generally accepted), most 
directly in the Ibero-provengal area; the details of this are immaterial for the 
present discussion, as is the impact of the abbacus tradition on later practical 
arithmetic. 
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Italian abbacus treatise containing an algebra (and plausibly the first to 
have been written). The two earliest abbacus treatises that we know 
about are from the years around 1290 (if not even later). Jacopo thus 
wrote at a moment when the terminology was still in flux, at least to 
the limited extent it was not determined by borrowings and loan 
translations from the Ibero-Provencal source tradition. 

The linguistic closeness of Jacopo’s text to the vernacular of his 
time; the simplicity of the Tuscan syntax of those contemporaries of 
Dante who did not share his ambition to emulate the artfulness of 
Latin when writing in vo/gare;, and the substantial closeness to a ma- 
thematical tradition that was still quite alive in schools half a century 
ago (and which was an important ingredient in the shaping of the 
modern mathematical idiom) — all of this contributed to making the 
translation task much easier than that of translating Old Babylonian 
mathematical texts. There was no Kuhnian divide between the con- 
ceptual worlds of abbacus and recent mathematics, and much less 
difference in language structure between Jacopo’s text and English 
written at that simple level where English is a perfect global contact 
language (or ‘born pidgin). 

Indeed, once I had decided upon a set of standard translations, 
much of my first rough translation of Jacopo’s Tractarus could be made 
semi-automatically, as a controlled search-and-replace procedure (the 
varying spellings and grammatical declensions and conjugations of 
course excluded a fully automatic process). Translation of other texts 
from the time required slightly more circumspection — when a 
vocabulary is in flux, not everybody makes the same choices. On the 
whole, however, the method worked even for them. In the model of 
the initial translation from the Ars, the King James column was super- 
fluous, and the ‘interlinear translation’ could be arranged as naturally 
sounding English and at the same time as a literal translation. 

So far, the situation was wholly different from the translation of 
Old Babylonian mathematics. However, if the translation is read as the 
secondary authors read those of Neugebauer and Thureau-Dangin, 
that is, through their further implicit or explicit translation into sym- 
bolic operations, similarities turn up, revealing conceptual incongruities 
that are easily overlooked. I shall discuss only two instances, but others 
could have been pointed out. 

One has to do with geometry. A favourite configuration in abbacus 
geometry is the scudo or “shield”, a triangle drawn in agreement with 
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this designation as a V (and often with dimensions so large that a real 
shield cannot be meant). Mostly the shield is supposed to be equi- 
lateral, and as a rule this is taken to be so obvious that it is not made 
further explicit. At times, however, it is stated explicitly. This could of 
course be done for pedagogical reasons — even if equilaterality is in- 
herent in the concept, the reader might need to be taught. But occa- 
sionally we find ‘shields’ which are only approximately equilateral.58 A 
‘substantially adequate’ translation as “equilateral triangle” would thus 
not fit everywhere, nor would, however, a translation “approximately 
equilateral triangle”. The shield is “a triangle which is equilateral unless 
further information shows it not to be” — not exactly a concept we 
would expect to encounter in a contemporary mathematical text.’? 

The other instance concerns division. Division may be darzire in and 
bartire per, respectively “divide in” and “divide by”. It is casy to 
overlook the difference and translate both as “divide by”. At closer 
inspection of Jacopo’s text, however, it turns out that every time 
division is made by a number which has been stated to be the parzitore 
(“divisor”), division is 71; in particular, this holds for all proportional 
partitions (that is, in applications of the partnership rule). On the other 
hand, when a circular diameter is found from the perimeter, it is always 
through division per 31%. 

Obviously, the idea behind division in ἢ is the division into ἡ parts, 
whereas division der refers to the numerical operation. This, however, 
is not clear to Jacopo; time and again he divides per so and so many 
parts. Nor was it clear to his fellow-Italians; as time passed, division per 
ended up dominating even where carly texts had divided in. When we 
look at Italian texts alone, there is thus no conceptual distinction 
between the two different expressions, only an ill-understood and 
gradually fading habit. If we look instead at Iberian writings, we see 
that the difference was still conceptual in Catalonia as late as 1482 
(Francesc Santcliment, ed. MALET (1998)). The distinction is thus a 
trace of historical diffusion — and the fact that normalization of two- 
term algebraic equations is a division per while three-term equations are 
normalized through division ia (HOYRUP (2007): 177) could probably 


58 Thus in Paolo Gherardi’s Libro di ragioni, ed. ARRIGHI (1987): 71, a shield with 
sides 4, 6 and 8 palms-a slightly obtuse triangle. 

59 On the other hand, it might fit into LAKATOS’ “logie of mathematical 
discovery” (1976). 
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tell us something about the immediate prehistory of Jacopo’s algebra — 
if only we had possessed the adequate material from the Ibero- 
Provencal world, which is not the case. 

Even when we examine a mathematical type so close to our own as 
abbacus mathematics, close attention to words is thus needed if we 
want to be sure to understand its concepts and if we want to trace 
historical trends. 


A concluding remark 


What was said in the preceding two sections about how translations 
‘should’ be made was not meant as a general imperative. They stated 
what must be done if one is to overcome the ‘Kuhnian divide’ between 
our present mathematical thought and that of a past culture — and 
therefore they do not concern the problem of translation alone but 
also a dictionary-based understanding of the ancient texts themselves. 
In any case, translations of this kind are meant, in the introductory 
simile, for the ‘preachers and teachers’ of the history of mathematical 
thought rather than for the lay users of the history of mathematics. 
Translations are indeed always mediators between a foreign text 
and a particular present perspective (Peirce’s “perspective from 
nowhere” is a philosophers’ pipe dream); they cannot serve all perspec- 
tives, they must forsake rendering certain aspects if they are to 
represent others adequately. Rendering a sonnet as a sonnet implies 
that the words must be treated rather freely; translating the words 
precisely implies a translation into prose or very clumsy verse. And: 
When writing the economic history of Ur ΠῚ it is quite fitting to 
express the quantity of cloth woven in Ur in a particular year in 
modern metrology; if one wants to illustrate the history of accounting, 
the texts have to be rendered with the metrology the Sumerian 
accountants used —and if the history of tabular formats is in focus, the 
organization of texts on tablets must be conserved in translation. 
Similarly when mathematical texts are transposed and interpreted. 
Referring to a paradigmatic discussion we may say that the questions 
asked by Sabetai UNGURU in (1975) were fully legitimate, and that they 
had to do with understanding the Kuhnian divide which separates us 
from the Greek geometers. But the questions addressed by Andre 
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WEIL (1978) were also legitimate, and beyond the desire of the present- 
day mathematician to recognize his own activity in the past they had to 
do with a very deep and intricate question pertaining to the philosophy 
of mathematics°® — namely that Eugene WIGNER’s renowned “un- 
reasonable effectiveness of mathematics” (1960) does not respect the 
borders between incompatible conceptual worlds (for which reason 
there must be some connection between the theorems of Elements U 
and those of modern algebra). The effort of both to deny the other 
part the right to ask is questions, on the other hand, is hardly 
legitimate. 

As philosophers are turning away from the inguistic turn’, having 
learned as much from it as they could, historians of scientific 
knowledge should perhaps recognize that the corresponding approach 
to their own field-the overall approach of the preceding pages — does 
not lead to the only truth worth knowing. Discussions of discordant 
conceptual worlds and the difficulties they create for translators have 
to be combined, inter ala and to the extent it can be done, with 
understanding of the practice of the ancient scholars‘! and related to 
the objects they were knowing about. 
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400-401, 406, 408 

logographical writing (Logo- 
graphisches System) 21, 397, 
398, 401, 403, 406 

magic (Magie) 14, 34, 75, 78, 171 

mantic (Mantik) 

— divination 

manual (Handbuch) 
astrological 302 


magical 139 
extispicy (Opferschau) 36 
temple 146 

marked/unmarked construction (in 


atext) 409 
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master copy (Vorlage) 70, 101, 770, 
125, 141, 143, 146, 176, 191-193, 


195-196, 197, 205, 258 
mastering the future (Zukunfts- 
bewältigung) 37 
mathematical literature 362 
mathematician 306, 336, 414 
mathematics 
abbacus 410-411, 413 
Babylonian 78, 350, 387-389 
Egyptian 338-341, 350 
Euclidean-geometric 393 
Greek 333, 339, 343 
high-brow 334, 342 
Mesopotamian 350 
modern Western 338 
numerical 393 
Old Babylonian 394, 407, 411, 
414 
pre-Greek 350 
Seleucid 394 
social embedding of m. 395 
teacher 344 
meaning (Bedeutung) 
basic 403 
change of (Wandel) 171 
context 349 
derivation of mathematical m. 
391, 398 
double 304 
literal 304, 402 
non-technical/normal 
(alltagssprachlich) 96, 391, 
398, 403 
precise (präzise) 83 
primary 402 
technical 319, 398, 403 
uncertain (unklar) 56, 325 
— technical terminology (Fach- 
sprache) 
medical text (medizinischer Text) 
73, 78, 180, 183, 187 


medication 223, 367 
form 223, 225 
medicine (Medizin) /healing arts 
(Heilkunde) 155, 767, 168 
Egyptian (ägypt.) 159, 202-203, 
206 
Greek 47, 202 
hippocratic (hippokr.) 47, 65 
incantation (Beschwörung) 170, 
365 
Mesopotamian (altorientalisch) 
179 
modern 183, 186, 207 
pre-Greek 366 
scientific (naturwissenschaftlich) 
66 
metalevel of scientific thought 32 
metaphor (Metapher) 24, 25, 33, 
254, 398 
meteorology (Meteorologie) 131 
methodology, systematic and 
historical 20 
Middle Egyptian (Mittelägypt.) 74, 
155 
misidentification of signs 193 
misreading 192-195 
misunderstanding 191, 301, 308, 
310, 386 
model (Vorlage) 121, 145 
— master copy 
month 
eclipse 284 
Egypt. names 772 
equinoctial 280 
length 279, 281, 285-287, 296 
lunar 725, 285-288 
moon (Mond) 
crescent 285-286, 291-292, 295 
daily retardation 280, 288-292 
Luna 314 
phases 123 
rising 290-291 


Selene 302 
setting 289 
multilingualism (Mehrsprachigkeit) 
23 
myth (Mythos) 13, 16, 32-33, 146 
narrative (Erzählung) 84, 148 
mythological 20, 32-33 
Neo-Assyrian script 189 
nomenclature 
— technical terminology (Fach- 
sprache) 
number (Zahl) 20, 79, 184, 395 
alphabetic (Greek) 227 
invention 343 
system (Zahlensystem) 342, 391 
sexagesimal 280, 397, 409 
numeracy 5, 334, 342, 345 
object of scientific thought 19 
object, mathematical 335-336, 342 
observation (Beobachtung) 
astronomical 124, 139 
empirical 78 
records of 251 
omen (Vorzeichen) 73, 75, 77, 78, 
79, 82, 372 
— divination 
omen text (Ömentext/-literatur) 
26, 36, 75, 77, 78, 279 
omina 
animals (Tier) 72-73, 85 
body contact (Körperkontakt) 
81 
terrestric (terrestrisch) 70, 72-- 
73, 80 
omniscience 52 
operation 
arithmetical 353 
Babylonian 392 
command 354, 363 
linear sequence of 0. 366 
list of o. 399 
mathematical 342-343, 354, 391 
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additive 396 
dissolving 400 
subtractive 400 
numerical 392, 412 
opposite (Gegensatz) 14, 31-32, 
84, 104, 160, 167, 169, 175 
oracle (Orakel) 26, 49, 59, 60, 62- 
64, 129 
organisation of a field (eines Sach- 
gebiets) 34 
original 141, 144, 172, 175, 183, 
193, 197, 203, 204, 206-207, 209, 
213-214, 216, 228, 253, 258, 301, 
302-303, 320, 321, 324-325, 349, 
350,353, 370-371, 388, 395, 410 
orthographical corrections 301 
paradigm (of a scientific discipline) 
335, 340, 345, 386, 413 
paraphrase 130, 133, 303 
pathology (Pathologie) 160 
patient (Patient) 50, 53, 57-60, 62, 
66, 180-182, 184 
pedagogics 
— education (Ausbildung) 
periphrase 315, 379 
pharmac(olog)ist 
(Apotheker/Pharmazeut) 156, 
213, 221, 224 
pharmocology (Pharmakologie) 99, 
102, 109 
physician (Arzt) 48-51, 58-60, 62- 
65, 66, 99, 126, 129, 160, 163, 
183, 207, 213-214, 224-225, 227 
hysiology (Physiologie) 160 
planet 73, 125, 131, 133, 139, 309, 
312, 320, 322 
Jupiter 287, 313 
Mars 370, 313, 320 
Mercury 370, 313, 320 
Saturn 313 
Venus 77, 310, 313 


Ὄ 
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plant (Pflanze) 30, 99, 105, 107, 
108, 202, 208, 271, 212, 226 
apple kind (Apfelsorte) 96, 97, 
98 

dangerous (gefährlich) 109 

denotation (Benennung/Be- 
zeichnung) 97-98, 100, 107- 
108, 277, 212, 226 
linneaen 226 

herbs (Kräuter) 99 

oak (Eiche) 105 

part of p. to use 227, 230 

pear kind (Birnensorte) 98, 100 

Schwarzer Nachtschatten 108- 
109 

platonists 305 

poem (Lehrgedicht) 
didactic 20, 125, 726, 127, 133, 

135, 300, 305, 321 

poetry (Dichtung) 5, 57, 65, 95, 
119, 122, 125-126, 135, 324 
didactic 6, 119, 122, 125, 300, 

315, 321 

prediction (Vorher-/Voraussage) 

— prognosis 

prescription 189, 191-192, 196- 
197, 366-372, 404-406 

— remedy 

— recipe 

priest (Priester) 71, 140, 147-149, 
389 

problem text (mathematical) 
(Problemtext) 15, 20, 343, 351- 
352, 365, 381 

procedure 

— algorithm/procedure 

proem (Proömium) 47, 50, 58, 65, 
122-123, 132 

prognosis/prediction (Prognose / 
Vorhersage) 27, 47-50, 53-54, 
57, 58, 59-60, 63-66, 77,79, 81, 
85, 182 


Index 


astronomical/mathematical 27 
bad (schlecht) 58, 60, 65 
eclipse (astron./astrol.) 279-281, 
284, 288 
general tendency (allgemeiner 
Trend) 60 
good (positiv) 76 
medical 47, 48-50, 54, 56, 63— 
66, 177, 182, 366, 368, 371 
meteorology (Meteorologie) 133 
not reliable (unzuverlässig) 55 
prediction rule 283, 285 
retrospective (retrospektiv) 58 
sactificed animals (Opfertiere) 
52 
sound similarity (Lautähnlichkeit) 
79 
specialists of 129 
use ofreason 129 
vague (undeutlich) 65 
weather (Wetter) 123, 130, 132-- 
134 
programming 359 
progress (Fortschritt) 7, 2, 82, 111, 
226, 336 
prose (Prosa) 5, 95, 119-121, 125, 
126, 127, 299, 300-301, 303-304, 
413 
proverb (Sprichwort) 25 
pun (Wortspiel) 79, 82 
pythagoreans 304, 408 
quotation (Zitat) 95, 159, 301, 337, 
394, 404 
ration text 342 
rationality 386 
reader (Leser) 4, 6, 8, 119-120, 125, 
159, 202, 216, 226, 299, 303, 312, 
321, 325, 349, 352, 381, 385, 410, 
412 
ancient 227-228 
modern 3-4, 8, 176, 185, 187, 
227,308, 338, 341, 343 


readership (Leserschaft) 8, 162- 
163, 300, 325 
reading (Lesung) 84, 184 
Akkadian 183 
corrupt 303 
false, misreading 193-195, 338 
modern 339 
new 6, 279, 283 
original 303 
possible 283 
previous 349 
superficial 394 
variant 147, 149 
reality (Realität) 32, 69, 264-265, 
271,273, 280, 288, 334-335 
recipe (Rezept) 6, 153-154, 155, 
168, 170, 202, 204-205, 208-209, 
213, 219-221, 223-224, 226-230 
culinary 370 


— prescription 

— remedy 

register (Verzeichnis) 101, 156, 202, 
205, 210, 213, 216 

religion/religious 14, 17, 69, 135, 
139, 311 
Graeco-Roman 313 
religious text 71, 148, 149 
syncretism 313 

remedy (Heilmittel) 53, 99, 108, 
111, 755, 165, 168-169, 203, 208, 
219, 223, 228, 230-231 

— prescription 

— recipe 

right/left (rechts/links) 35, 82, 183, 
186 

— body side 

ritual (Ritual) 37, 73, 77, 231 

rubrication/red ink (Rubrizierung) 
147, 204, 350-351 

Sagittarius (astron./astrol.) 317, 
318, 320-321 


Subject 
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schematic translation 349, 353, 355, 
358, 370, 379, 381 

school — education (Ausbildung) 

school text 362, 406 

science (Wissenschaft) 
definiton of 15, 70 
Greek 14-16, 37, 110, 171 
Greek-Hellenistic 201 
Greek-Roman 93 
philosophy of s. 19-20 
pseudo s. (Pseudow.) 69 
secret s. 278 

scientific revolution 2, 38, 386 

scribal error 145, 256, 262, 268-- 
269 

scribe (Schreiber) 79, 37, 141-143, 
145-148, 190, 191-197, 204-205, 
213, 256, 258, 278, 285, 301, 341, 
358, 377, 380, 402 
curriculum 30 
education 343 

script and language (Schrift und 
Sprache) 21,337 

sequencialization (Reihung) 31 

sociology of knowledge 
(wissenssoziologischer Ansatz) 
17 

specialist (Spezialist) 17, 129 

speculative text (spekulativer Text) 
25 

star 131, 143-144, 242, 246-248, 
250, 252, 258, 265-271, 273, 281, 
287, 299, 305, 308-309 
motion 242-243, 247, 251-254 
rising and setting 119-120 
visibility 267 

stoa 55, 68 

style (Stil) 94, 148, 214, 304, 395 

subroutine 359, 360 

Sumerian 23, 390, 391, 398, 402, 
408, 413 
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Kinglist (Sumerische Königsliste) 
26 
sumerogram 285, 405 
sun 131-132, 139, 141, 143, 242- 
243, 254, 264, 266, 268, 271, 273, 
309-311, 314, 320 
sunrise 254, 263, 282, 288, 290- 
291 
sunset 264, 267, 281-282, 285, 
288, 290-291, 293, 379 
superstition (Aberglaube) 78, 128, 
231, 304, 307 
syllabic writing 393, 396-397, 398 
symbol/symbolism (Symbol/Sym- 
bolismus) 79, 80-82, 231, 321, 
339-340, 353 
symptom 3, 50, 58-60, 63-64, 157, 
166, 168-170, 177-178, 179, 
180-182, 184, 189, 371 
synonym 104, 309, 315, 396, 406 
mathematical 393, 395-396, 400, 
403, 406 
target (Ziel) 
group (Zielgruppe) 160, 163 
language (Zielsprache) 164, 180, 
186, 213 
of translation (der Übersetzung) 
185 
techne (skill) 55-56, 66 
technical terminology/nomen- 
clature (Fachsprache) 5, 7, 20, 
24, 28-29, 34, 70, 83, 95, 99, 103, 
164, 213, 308, 311, 315, 325, 342, 
398 
astronomy/asttology 299 
botanical 226 
computer science 366 
denotation (Benennung/Be- 
zeichnung) 23, 28-29, 33, 35, 
83, 96, 101, 102, 703, 104, 
107-108, 110, 166, 170, 176, 
211, 216 


anminal (Tier) 73, 80, 102- 
103 
astronomical 314 
discase (Krankheit) 110, 168, 
170-171, 182, 210 
drugs (Drogen) 216 
logical structure 404 
mathematical 321-322, 342 
medical 154, 179, 197 
plants (Pflanzen) 97-98, 100, 
107-108, 271, 212, 226 
proper name (Eigenname) 99 
recording, resulting 406 
standard names 403 
divination text 36 
geometric 393 
Greek 314 
mathematical 397, 408 
meaning of terms 397 
modern 2, 6, 164, 170-171, 207, 
306-307, 313, 341 
— usage, linguistic 
techniques, mathematical 342 
temple (Tempel) 71, 139, 146-147, 
149, 189, 258 
text, procedural 343, 350, 365, 368, 
370-371, 377, 379, 381-382 
textbook (Lehrbuch) 
mathematical 350 
Prognosticon 47 
rhetorical (rhetorisches Lehr- 
werk) 93 
textile dyeing (Textilfärberei) 203 
theory (Theorie) 
formation ofa theory 278 
grammatical (grammatikalisch) 
23 
of language and script (zu Schrift 
und Sprache) 24 
of medical practice 196 
of science (wissenschafts- 
theoretischer Ansatz) 18 


therapy (Therapie/Behandlung) 
48-50, 65, 171, 180, 190, 196 
thought (Denken) 
Old Babylonian 410 
Mespotamian 17 
mytho-poetical 13 
philosophical 13 
thought experiment 
(Gedankenexperiment) 38 
title (Überschrift) 69, 72, 73, 153, 
165, 166, 202, 203, 204, 206, 209, 
214 
transcription 350, 352, 391, 409 
translation 
ancient 119 
Bible (Bibel) 175, 207 
choice of 399 
conformal 409 
etymologically adequate 392 
literal/verbum de verbo 3, 8, 
175, 210, 279, 310, 324, 385, 
387, 410-411 
loan t. (Lehnübersetzung) 165- 
166, 168, 411 
loanword (Lehnwort) 23, 398 
multiple 382 
ordinary t. into natural language 
349 
partial nature oft. 349 
from prose to poetry 119 
role ofat. 397 
same term 397 
schematic 349, 353, 370, 381 
— command list 
— flow diagram 
sensum de sensu 175 
standard t. 399, 408, 411 
substantially adequate 387 
typology 176 
translator (Übersetzer) 7, 8, 119, 
127, 135, 142, 165, 175, 177, 184, 
186-187, 211, 220, 225, 301-302, 
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304-305, 310-313, 315-316, 321, 
323-324, 386, 395, 414 

transliteration (Umschrift) 122, 
176, 202-207, 213, 215, 216, 226, 
282, 293, 387, 397, 410 

transmission (Überlieferung) 6, 17, 
20, 22, 25, 36, 62, 145, 167, 194, 
197, 258, 300, 301, 304, 325 

treatise (Iraktat) 
abbacus (Italian) 411 
algebra 410 
astrological 70, 73, 77, 310 
divinatory 69, 74, 78-79, 84-85 
medical (heilkundlich) 148, 154 
pharmacological 221, 227 
Religious Astronomy 139 
scientific 299 
on the vascular system (über 

Körpergefaße) 69 

understanding (Erkenntnis) 19, 25, 
27, 30, 34, 206 

usage, lingusitic (Sprachgebrauch/ 
-gewohnheit) 95, 97, 103, 176, 
178, 179, 210, 398-399 

— meaning (Bedeutung) 

— technical terminology (Fach- 
sprache) 

user (of a text) (Nutzer) 71, 101, 
111, 159, 202, 393-394 

vagueness, semantic 307 

variant (Variante/Varianz) 32, 101- 
104, 109, 112, 141, 143, 145, 
147-148, 190, 193, 195, 209, 275, 
355, 361, 377, 404 

verbal-chain 
diagram 371 
schema 372-374, 376-380 

vignette 253-255 

vocabulary (Wortschatz) 1, 95, 216, 
315, 325, 3871, 411 

Vorhersage — prognosis 

Vorlage — master copy 
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weather 119, 123-125, 127-134 
astronomical influence 130 
world view (Weltbild) 17, 19, 32 
Egyptian 83 

year 
calendar y. 243, 265, 270 
Egyptian 250 


solar 125, 243-244, 280-281 
star year (sidereal) 242-243 
tropical 243 
zodiac (Tierkreis) 73 
sidereal/tropical 308 
zodiacal constellation 131-132, 
317, 321 


II. Historical persons? 


Adad-apla-iddina 190 

Aegisthus (Αἴγισθος) 52 

Aeschylus (Αἰσχύλος) 52 

Aetius (Ἀέτιος) of Amida 219 

al-Khwärizmi 393 

Anaximander (Ἀναξίμανδρος) 50 

Andromachus (Ἀνδρόμαχος) the 
Elder 227 

Antigonus (Ἀντίγονος) of Nicaea 
301-302, 309 

Antonia 129 

Antonius 220-224, 225, 228, 230-- 
231 

Antonius Castor 225 

Antonius Musa 225 

Antonius rhizotomos (root-cutter) 
224-225 

Anubion 300 

Apollodorus (Ἀπολλόδωρος) 726 

Apollonius (Ἀπολλώνιος) Rhodius 
313 

Aratus (Ἄρατος) of Soli 119-135, 
317-318, 321 

Aristophanes (Ἀριστοφάνης) 54 

Aristoteles (Ἀριστοτέλης) 24, 305 

Asclepiades Pharmakion 
(Ἀσκληπιάδης Φαρμακίων) 221 


Assurbanipal (Assyrian Assur-ban- 
apli) 189, 196, 390, 403 

Attalus (Ἄτταλος) 126, 127 

Augustus 130, 132, 225, 229, 308 

Avienus 133 

Calchas (Κάλχας) 51 

Callimachus (Καλλίμαχος) 121 

Cato 101 

Celsus 106, 707, 219, 223, 227 

Chaerephon (Χαιρεφών) 61 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius 102, 120, 
127-129, 134, 313 

Cicero, Quintus Tullius 127-129 

Columella 707, 126 

Crateuas (Κρατεύας) 99, 224, 225 

Damocrates (Δαμοκράτης) 227 

Dante Alighieri 41 

Diogenes Laertius (Διογένης 
Λαέρτιος) 126 

Dionysius Periegetes (Διονύσιος 
Περιηγητής) 133 

Dioscorides (Διοσκουρίδης) 219- 
220, 224, 226 

Dorotheus (Δωρόθεος) of Sidon 
300, 301, 321-322, 324 

Empedocles (Ἐμπεδοκλῆς) 38 

Epicurus (Ἐπίκουρος) 727,126 


2 Spelling of names according to Hubert Cancik, Helmuth Schneider, and 
Manfred Landfester (eds.), Brill’s New Pauly. Encyclopaedia of the Ancient 


World. 20 vols. Leiden: Brill 2002-2009. 
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Eratosthenes (Ἐρατοσθένης) 317 

Esagil-kin-apli 177, 190 

Eudoxus (Εὔδοξος) of Cnidus 119- 
121, 126 

Euripides (Εὐριπίδης 52 

Fibonacci, Leonardo 470 

Firmicus Maternus 299, 303, 314 

Galen (Γαλήνος) of Pergamum 
165-167, 169, 170, 219-223, 225, 
227 

Germanicus 120, 129-132, 134, 
317 

Gherardi, Paolo 472 

Hadrianus 301, 308 

Hammurapi 377, 408 

Hephaestion (Ἡφαιστίων) of ’Thebes 
261, 262, 301- 303, 308, 309, 
320, 322 

Herodotus (Ἡρόδοτος) 126 

Hesiodus (Ἡσίοδος) 51, 121-122, 
125, 131, 135 

Hieronymus (Ἱερώνυμος) 175 

Hipparchus (Ἵππαρχος) of Nicaea 
119-121, 126, 127, 130 

Hippocrates (Innoxpärng) of Cos 
67, 68, 234 

Homer (Ὅμηρος) 122 

Hyginus 317 

IStar-sumu-eris 27 

Jacopo da Firenze 410-412 

Kagemni 75 

Lucretius 727, 125, 132, 134-135 

Luther, Martin 474 

Manetho 300, 374, 316-317, 319, 

320, 321 

Manilius 299, 300, 305, 306, 317, 

320-321, 323-324 

Marcus Aurelius 306 

Martianus Capella 306 

Maximus 300 

Menecrates (Μενεκράτης) 227 

Merikare 75 


Merneptah 246 

Mithridates (Μιθριδάτης) VI 

Eupator Dionysus 225 

Mutirdis 139, 146 

Necho II 261 

Nero Claudius Drusus 129 

Nicander (Νίκανδρος) of Colophon 
126 

Octavia 229 

Orestes (Ὀρέστης) 52 

Oribasius (Ὀριβάσιος) 219, 220 

Ovidius Naso, Publius (Ovid) 134, 
136 

Paracelsus 474 

Parmenides (Παρμενίδης) 50 

Paulus of Aegina (Παῦλος Αἰγινήτης) 
219, 220, 223, 225-226 

Penelope (Πηνελόπη) 56 

Petronius Niger (Arbiter) 307 

Plato (Πλάτων) 61, 62, 304, 313, 
334-335 

Plinius Secundus, C. (Pliny the 
Elder) 93- 103, 105-112, 219 

Plutarchus (Πλούταρχος) 306-307 

Polybius (Πολύβιος) 252 

Pomponius Secundus 93 

Ptahhotep 75 

Ptolemaeus (Πτολεμαῖος), Claudius 
120, 301, 304-305, 308, 372 

Pythocles (Πυθοκλῆς) 126 

Ramesses IV 139, 143, 146, 253 

Ramesses VI 245, 247, 269 

Ramesses VII 245, 247 

Ramesses IX 245, 247 

Rhetorius of Egypt (Ρητόριος) 301, 
305 

Romulus 306 

Santcliment, Francesc 412 

Sappho (Σαπφώ) 315 

Scribonius Largus 219, 229 

Seneca 307 
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Sethos I 139, 244-247, 250-251, Varro Terentius, M. (Reatinus) 306 
253, 257 Varro Terentius, P. (Atacinus) 127 
Socrates (Σωκράτης) 61, 63-64 Vergilius Maro P. (Vergil) 100-101, 
Tarrutius 306 127 
Teiresias (Τειρεσίας) 52 Vespasianus 227 
Telemachus (Τηλέμαχος) 36 Vettius Valens 307, 310, 374, 320, 
Teucer (Τεῦκρος of Babylon 377 325 
'Theophrastus (Θεόφραστος) 121, Vitruvius 95 
226 Xenophon (Ξενοφῶν) 52,53, 56, 
Thucydides (Θουκυδίδης) 62 63-64 
Tiberius Caesar Augustus 98, 129, 
219, 227 


III. Geographical sites 


Abydos 139, 244-246 Kuyunjik 192-197 
Africa 50 Larsa 365, 407, 408 
Alexandria 378, 379 Mari 407 
Assiut 148, 244, 245-246, 257-258 Mesopotamia 33, 190, 196, 285, 
Assur 189, 191-192 342-343, 350, 368, 399 
Aswan 245-246, 257-258 Milan 470 
Athens 61, 63 Montpellier 410 
Babylon 193, 261, 280, 377 Nile 246, 307 
Catalonia 412 Nimrud 189, 192 
Cilicia 119 Nineveh 189 
Crocodilopolis 201 Pontus 225 
Deir el-Medineh 80 Rome 132-133, 306 
Delos 50 Sippar 407 
Delphi 63 Soknopaiou Nesos 71-72 
Egypt (Ägypten) 69, 79-80, 85, Sultantepe 189 
107, 140, 158, 168, 213, 246, 261, Tebtynis 71-72, 75, 139-140, 145, 
267, 301, 305, 319, 339, 342-343, 147-149 
350 Thebes 244-247, 258 
Eshnunna 404, 407, 408 Troy (Iroja) 51 
Esna 261 Turkey 189 
Fayum 71, 139, 749, 201 Tuscany #70 
Gebelein 245-246, 257-258 Umbria 470 
Genoa 410 Umm el-Breigat — Tebtynis 
Greece 14-15, 49, 168 Ur 365, 372, 402, 406, 407 
Helikon 51 Uruk 183, 189, 193-195, 407 
Italy 107 Venice 470 


Kalhu — Nimrud 
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